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PREFACE. 



It is hardly necessary to write a preface to a work 
the very title of which will explain its nature as well 
as a dozen pages. Nevertheless, something must 
be said. 

The work is an endeavour to interest those for 
whom it is intended, or those who should glance 
over it, in the biographies of some of those men 
whom the world will not willingly let die. Perhaps 
no work of this kind can be called perfect, because 
many of the lives omitted will, thank Heaven, 
illustrate the noblest way to attain Fame as well, 
or nearly so, as those chronicled. He may at least 
say that the particulars gathered from many books 
are put forward clearly and honestly, and the salient 
points of each life are taken up to illustrate the 
object in view. Sometimes many lives are glanced 
over in a chapter, sometimes two or three chapters 
have been devoted to a life j thus in a gallery of 
portraits we find a full length, a kit-cat, a half- 
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VI PBEFACB. 

face^ or a sketchy but the whole gives a fair idea 
of the character of a crowd of men who have 
achieved Fame in various branches of Ufe^ bat each 
by the same hard work and honest purpose. 
Such reading will be found more vivid and inte- 
resting than the drier study of poUtical, social^ or 
miUtary biography^ just as a landscape which offers 
every variety of scenery is more charming than one 
the monotony of which forces us into a study of one 
particular feature. Thus it may be useful to '' open 
other books,'' and the reader may go rapidly through 
it, as a yoimg gentleman used to run through the 
grand tour before settling down to the continued 
study of his own country. 

That this tour may be pleasant, that something 
may be gleaned, the mind opened, and perhaps the 
heart improved, is the wish, as it will be the reward, 
of the writer. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE USES OP FAME. 



The Uses of Fame — ^What it; is and ivhat it is not— Cromwell-- 
Washington— Wellington— What the Love of Fame has done— 
Those who have fertilized the land and ploughed the deep 
— ^The Conqueror, the Orator — Nelson and his Promise — 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith — Swift and Wolfe — The Great 
Twamley and Coleridge — ^Landor — Is Fame worth Qtdning P — 
Sir Thomas Browne — Fame soon Forgotten— Who huilt the 
Pyramids ? — ^Wherein does Fame lie ? — The Old and the Young 
—Fame must he of the right sort. 

Shaeespebe says that we all hunt after Fame. And 
the assertion is true enough. So true^ that Milton 
denominates fame '^the last sickness of great 
minds;** although he has not told us that we shall 
hardly find one great mind without this sickness. 
That which Homer and Milton prized, which Wel- 
lington esteemed, and Bonaparte idolized, must be 
a passion which raises men above others. It makes 
men stronger than others. It subsists long after 
other passions have died out. It has played a 
greater part in the world than any other passion. 
Kingdoms have been founded, monarchies have 

B 
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2 THE USES OF FAKE. 

been ruined ; cities have been destroyed, and conti« 
nents bathed in blood. For it the greatest craelties 
have been committed, and men have been content 
to fill theposthoms of Europe, or of the world, with 
the most odious adjectives coupled to their named 
rather than not be famous. These are its disad- 
vantages, these its hateful qualities, these the curses 
which follow it ; it is well to put them first ; but it 
carries blessings also. 

For the sake of Fame towns have been built and 
continents explored; gallant deeds have been done, 
seas crossed and kingdoms discovered ; forests have 
been levelled, roads built, wildernesses have been 
made into gardens. The earth has been searched 
to its farthest ends; men have gone forth alone 
into the frozen deep ; or have panted at the line, 
and braved the fevered deaihs of the torrid zone. 
Not only have they gone to and fro on the earth, 
but they have dug into the earth and ransacked its 
treasures, worked at its metals, weighed its com- 
ponent parts, and have measured^ so to speak, the 
handiwork of God. They have reared temples, 
and lifted stone upon stone till the edifices have 
grown to miracles of beauty; and art, the handmaid 
of labour, has charmed those who have watched her 
works. Down into great sea have they gone, wan- 
dering to and fro upon its bosom ; lightning and 
storm, thunder and hurricane, deadly quicksand and 
sunken rock have not daunted them. They have 
undergone all, dared all, conquered all, for love of 
Fame. They have overcome every impediment of 
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TJLB GREAT TWAMLEY. 3 

Nature; the lame have walked; the almost dumb 
have grown eloquent through this love ; the orator 
has preached to the seashore, thinking that its 
roaring surges might well typify the sea of human 
heads, the brains of which he hoped to move. 
Failure after failure has been as nothing. "You 
may laugh now,'^ says Disraeli, as he concludes his 
first speech ; ^^ but you shall hear me some day/' 
" Left me oi;it of the Gazette !" cries Nelson ; " never 
mind, I will some day have a Gazette to myself." 
" Perhaps," whispers dear, good, kindly Goldsmith to 
Doctor Johnson, as they are reading the names on 
the tablets in Poets' Comer; "perhaps" — and he puts 
it in a Latin quotation, as the still modester way — 
'^ perhaps, some day, we shall be found here." " I 
have built up a monument which is more lasting 
than brass," writes Horace. " Ay," says Will 
Shakespere, "not marble, nor the brazen monu- 
ments of kings, shall outlive my powerftd verse." 
" They will spisak of ine in England," said Wolfe. 
"What do they say of me in fceland?" writes the 
great fearless Dean of St. Patrick's, that man of 
giant brain and heart. " My system of philosophy," 
said Coleridge, "will be the founder of many sys- 
tems." "Do you not know me, sir?" cries an 
upstart ironmonger in an inn to the very same Cole- 
ridge ; " I am the great Twamley, I invented the 
floodgate iron 1"* 

• An instrument which,' by being formed like a box and having a 
i?ed-hot slab of iron inserted, ironed shirt fronts without the danger 
of soiling them. 
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4 THE USES OF FAKE. 

We are all great Twamleys in our way. We 
all love Fame, we all want to be known. If we are 
big and strong we despise the raw and hurried 
ravings of the crowds and fancy we can wait ; they 
will pass by, we shall endure. The windfalls are 
not worth keeping, the worst fruit ripens first. 
'^ Let you and 1" writes Landor in his imaginary 
conversations to Southey; 'Met you and I stand 
aside till this crowd hath passed, we can afford to 
wait.'' So the living crowd passes — the Twamleys, 
the Cottles, the Pasquins, the little great men of the 
day — they fall through the sieve of Time, the big 
ones remain, for them Fame exists. 

Well, is it worth the having? Mighty armies, 
great commanders still marching to and fro over 
the world, make a great noise. There is much 
blowing of trumpets, much noising, many drums 
are beaten : we are deafened somewhat with Fame. 
Is it worth the gathering? 

Boldly, yes I Fame is worth gaining. 

But only one Fame of course. There are a thou- 
sand ways of reaching the fruit — ^there is the wicked 
way and the good way; the straight way; the 
crooked way; the half-and-half zigzag way, when 
a man runs straight one minute and takes a short 
cut the next — ^but only one way is worth taking, 
only one Fame worth having. He who built the 
temple of Ephesus is unknown ; he who fired it has 
left his name to be mocked at. He who planned 
the Pyramids has left no record ; " they, doting in 
their antiquity," cries Sir Thomas Browne, " have 
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THE PYRAMIDS. 5 

forgotten tlie name of their founder /' but the dried 
mummy dust within it has left his name in a language 
silent now, but which made a great noise once, and 
in which much people prayed and cursed in, written 
on the edge of his garment. We are beyond such 
Fame as that. In the crowding dust of centuries 
our footmarks will be soon filled up, but the better 
and purer part of Fame we can leave. 

It is everywhere ; in the acclamations of a vil- 
lage school, in the whispers of a home circle, in the 
applause of an empire ; in the grateful praise of a 
Continent. It^ exalts ; its want depresses. To be 
known to have done good; to have wished to have 
been good ; to have benefited mankind even in one 
little way, even in inventing a floodgate iron for in- 
stance, is Fame, and is worth having. ^* The man,^^ 
writes Swift, ^^ who makes two blades of corn grow 
where one only grew before is a benefactor to his 
kind.^^ A benefactor, a doer of good ! if that bo 
written after any name, truly that name is famous ; 
there are thousands such. It is well to read of such 
men. The world ought to know of them, longs to 
know of them; the old revere, the young will 
emulate them. They, too, will have a Gazette one 
day to themselves — thus are great men generated. 
We have mental as well as corporeal parents ; wc 
are sons of men, also we are sons of Fame. But it 
must be of the right sort. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GBEAT THINKERS. 

Think before you Act— The Value of Silence— The King and the 
Philosopher— The latter rules ns from his Oraye— Fresh Be- 
ginnings — ^The Greatness of a Nation Dependent on Individuals 
^The Chinese — ^The Dead-level — Self-conceit and its Dangers 
— ^The one great Thinker of China, Confucius — His Birth won- 
derful, of course — Con temporary of Pythagoras — II is wonderful 
Pedigree — A. jery old Family — ^Foolish Stories about him — 
The Boy and his G-randfather — His Marriage— Fouder of 
Philosophy than of his "Wife — His Enemies and his Sorrows — 
Laou-tze his Opponent — His Challenge — ^The King and the 
Sage — ^Plots against the Philosopher — He is conquered and ex- 
pelled—The Triumph of Vice. 

"Silence,^* says a great German proverb, ^^is 
the great worker. Speech, is silver; silence is 
golden." To work well, one should first think well. 
Now, all men do not think. It may be very humi- 
liating to own it, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, not 
ten men in one hundred are thinkers. A great 
thinker, if he but think rightly, will be a great man ; 
and it is by perusing the golden thoughts of others 
that men become great themselves. The thinkers 
teach other men to think ; we may safely aver that, 
perhaps, to them we owe all the blessings of civi- 
lization and progress ; certainly, also, to the coming 
thinkers, our sons and grandsons will owe all their 
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THE MEST STEP. 7 

security. Everytliing lies in the first step. Things 
wrong began make strong themselves by wrong. 
And it is to be observed that the great thinkers ob- 
tain a more endaring fame than, perhaps, any others, 
for they first set people in the right way. Kings 
and great captains may live and flourish, and lord it 
over the despised philosopher, but the justice of 
ages makes all these odds even; the king is forgotten, 
but the Kfe of a philosopher remains a standing 
beacon unto all, to which intellect, in its first fresh 
youth, turns ; which true imagination worships, un- 
palled reverence bends down, and unstained honour 
regards as its example. 

There have been great thinkers in almost all 
countries, just as every little place has its heroes. 
But when the thinkers are below the standard, then 
the nation dwindles, the people are less free, the 
citizens less happy, their history is less brilliant, 
and the future of that nation will probably be in- 
glorious. There is much in first beginnings ; both 
nations and men should look well to them ; it very 
seldom happens that a man negatives the promise 
either for good or evil which he has given as a boy ; 
and a people will have to pass through long years of 
ignorance and subjection if the great men be not 
forthcoming. If History teaches us anything, she 
teaches us this, that the greatness of any people de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of virtue and mag- 
nanimity shown by individuals. When a people 
arrives at a plain dead level of thought or action, 
then farewell to that people. 
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8 THE OBEAT THINKERS. 

No nation has exhibited, so far as we are able to 
judge, so mucli of the '^ dead level system ^* as the 
Chinese. It is a puzzle to western nations. Not so 
vicious as is represented ; full of the home-bred 
and valuable virtues of industry and sobriety; rich 
in population, in agriculture, in mineral wealth; 
abounding in everything that can make life desir- 
able, it yet presents to us the anomaly of a cultivated 
nation full of barbarians; industrious, yet slothful; 
virtuous, but full of vice ; pitiful and merciful, yet 
teeming with deadly cruelty; magnanimous, yet 
cowardly ; wise, yet abounding in ignorance ; prayer- 
ful, but given up to a most degrading idolatry. The 
plain reason for these facts seems to be that at an 
early period they had cultivated themselves to a cer- 
tain degree, and that then, puffed up with pride, they 
shut themselves up in their own conceit, fancied 
that they knew everything, walled themselves round, 
not only with that great material wall, which is one 
of the wonders of the world, but also with that 
boundary far more difficult to surmount, self-conceit. 
Their situation forbad them to be in fear of conquest 
or reverse ; and at a very early period they grew 
peaceful, ripe, and rotten. No existing people pre- 
sents so sad a spectacle as they. 

Yet China has produced its great men, and there 
is one who, as far as mere fame is considered, has 
received far more praise than any other man in the 
world. This is Confucius, the great philosopher of 
China, who stands towei:ing far above the heads of 
his countrymen, who has been reverenced almost as 
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CONFUCIUS. 9 

a god by the millions of tlie inhabitants of China for 
nearly three thousand years ; of none else of mortals 
can this be said. 

KooNG-FOO-TSB, or, as the Jesuit missionaries, 
who first earned his fame to Europe, Latinized it, 
Confucius^ was born 551 years before Christ, and 
was a contemporary with Pythagoras, who died at 
the age of eighty, B.C. 506. Anacreon and ^schylus 
may be classed with that great philosopher as his 
contemporaries, or nearly so. 

It is usual for poetic writers — and, in the early 
ages, the poet and the priest were synonymous — to 
surround the object of their eulogy with some won- 
derful attributes. Nothing can be more injurious 
or false, nothing is more common. This Confucius, 
to' wit, was undoubtedly a great man; he loved 
wisdom, and he taught it. He is not only the lite- 
rary man of his country, but he is the prophet also. 
His book is to the Chinese what the Bible is to us. 
But it does seem to us absurd, even for a benighted 
people, to believe that when he was born music filled 
the air ; that an inscription (of course, in Chinese 
characters) appeared on his breast — ^^ The maker 
of a rule for settling the world;'' or that two 
dragons made sundry gyrations round the house, 
and five celestial visitants entered it, to announce to 
its inhabitants the happy occurrence. Nor should 
we any more believe that his pedigree could be 
traced back two thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, and that his blood proceeded from the 
loins of a monarch, Hoang-hi. It is enough for 
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10 THS QUA.T THIVKSB8. 

118 that a man ahodd be greats witlumt rendering - 
all his family great as well. When we admire afine 
oak-tree^ we do not care to insist that the acorn 
from which it sprung was also dropped from a tree 
of enormous girth^ and so on backwards to the com- 
mencement of the world. 

Other portions of his biography present us with 
the same unnatural and foolish traits with which our 
modern biographers delight in. It seems to be in- 
cumbent upon them to assert that the object of their 
praise should be different from all others who have 
lived before or after him. Thus Confucius is said 
never to have smiled or to have played like other 
children. He was remarkably grave and serious 
in all he did. He endeavoured, in all his actions, 
to imitate his grandfather; upon one occasion he 
oven ventured to reprove the old gentleman for a 
melancholy fit, during which he sighed frequently 
and deeply. 

" May I presume/^ the precocious boy is made 
to say, ''to inquire the reason of your grief? Do 
you fear that I, your descendant, may discredit your 
memory by failing to imitate your virtues V 

'' From whom,'^ said the astonished old gentle- 
man, " do you learn to speak in such a manner?^' 

"From yourself, sir,^' returned the sucking 
philosopher. '' I have often heard you say that a 
son who does not imitate the maxims of his fore- 
fathers is unworthy to bear their name.^' 

The maxim is good, if the story be false, and it 
certainly does inculcate that profound respect for 
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age and for parents wliich the Chinese to this day 
practise. 

^ Continued study, frequent seclusion, especial 
veneration for the age, and an immense industry, 
seem to have distinguished the early years of the 
philosopher. He married early, at the age of nine- 
teen, but at the age of twenty-three, four years 
afterwards^ \e divorced his wife, that he might the 
better attend to his studies. He was made a man- 
darin and superintendent of the agriculture of the 
province. About the same time that he divorced 
his wife, his mother died, and he retreated from 
public life and duties, to seclude himself for three 
years, and to study philosophy. He determined to 
revive amongst his countrymen respect for law, mo- 
rality, and public worship. He began also to com- 
pose a book of maxims, of which we shall presently 
quote a few, which, being interwoven into the lan- 
guage, have contributed to spread his name and 
fame wherever the Chinese language is known and 
spoken. 

His greatest contemporary amongst his own 
countrymen, was Laou-tze (bom b. c. 604), who en- 
joyed a great reputation as a teacher of philosophy. 
This man^s doctrines were ascetic and peculiar, and 
moreover very mystical. A meeting between him 
and Confucius took place when the formerwas eighty- 
seven years old, and the latter thirty-five. The 
younger and the wiser man reproached the elder 
with his vanity and worldly-mindedness. ^^ He who 
is truly wise,'^ said Confucius, '^ makes no parade 
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12 THE QBBAT THINKERS. 

of his virtae j he does not proclaim to all the world 
that he is a sage. This is all t have to say to jon, 
make the best of it you can/' 

We cannot here enter into any further particulars 
of this sage^s life. His followers considered that he 
had been completely annihilated by Confucius ; the 
reputation of the latter extended far and wide ; he 
was attended by many of the first nobles as disci- 
ples and scholars. He had been made a magistrate 
of Loo, but he gave up this employment and devoted 
his time to study and to travel. 

He proceeded to the state of Tzb, where the 
King received him with great honour; nay, laid 
down all his pomp and magnificent state, and would 
insist upon the wise man taking precedence of him. 
" A sage,^' the monarch is reported to have said, 
" is higher, far higher, than a king/' and of this 
saying, who shall question the wisdom ? Nor was the 
King any longer satisfied with ofiering the great phi- 
losopher an inferior post ; he made him governor of 
the people in the capital, and the result justified the 
act. Invested with a dignity, &e-iaon, which placed 
him far above all magistrates, and second only to the 
King, Confucius commenced his career with an ex- 
hibition of daring and severity which is more often 
required than it is practised. He who taught virtue 
to the lowest, would not tolerate vice in high places. 
He publicly executed one of the chief magistrates, 
whose villainies had been the cause of half the 
miseries of the province. The minister, whose 
daring act terrified the King and his own followers. 
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conducted the execution^ which was invested with 
all the terrors of the law^ in person; and after it 
was over, to strike terror into the hearts of the 
gniltj followers of the man, ordered the exposure of 
the body for three days. 

The example was beneficial, but as it always 
happens, the suddenness of conversion of the people 
of Loo foretold that it would not be lasting, nor was 
it. A rival King of Tze set a snare for the monarch 
which he was not able to withstand, and overcame 
him by female art. He trained up a bevy of eighty 
of the most beautiful young women whom he could 
find in his dominions, and when they were fully ac- 
complished in every seductive art, in music, singing 
and dancing, he sent them forward against the moral 
and refined court of Loo. 

The result was deplorable. Neither the King 
nor his courtiers were able to withstand the seduc- 
tions of this formidable though beautiful band; the 
Confucian principles were forgotten; truth, tem- 
perance, and chastity were forgotten ; and from prac- 
tising a grave austerity in manners and morals, the 
court was suddenly changed into one which wallowed 
m sensuality and pleasure. The King and his court 
forgot all the teachings of the philosopher ; morality 
and honesty were driven from the merchants ; the 
city grew full of roguery, and shopkeepers who had, 
during the prevalence of philosophic doctrine, given 
ju^t weights and measures, again commenced that 
cunning and tortuous policy of cheating and thiev- 
ing, which is said still to render the Chinese trades- 
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man peculiarly infamous. In the midst of tliis stonn 
of wickedness, Confucius was driven from the scene 
of his triumphs^ and went again out into the world 
to seek another people less weak and vacillating 
than his countrymen at Loo. It is greatly to his 
praise that, although tempted in every way, the 
philosopher yielded neither to blandishment or 
threat, but set an example to the fallen and the 
falling, by still practising the virtues which he 
taught, and proving, that if he could not quell the 
storm of immorality, he, at least, was not to be 
overcome by it. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE GSEAT THINKEBS. 

The Story of Confucius continued - How the King answered him — 
The Tradesman and the Sage — Confucius in Prison — His 
banishment — ^His own Death and his last Words—His Wisdom 
and his Maxims — ^How the King Mourns — The Golden Bule 
of Confucius — His Works and the Truth he taught — The 
hfljd Student — ^The Honour done to his Country by his 
Life — Immense and enduring Fame — ^Pope's Distich upon him. 

Once again^ stricken in years and disappointed in 
his righteous ambition, we must follow the philoso- 
pher in. his exile. He tried state after state, but 
the people wanted none of his teachiag. " Let us 
alone,^' they said, " we are well enough now, why 
should we be better than our neighbours ?'' 

" I am old,^^ said a monarch, " I do not love 
change, I shall soon leave the world, and then my 
successor can do just as ho chooses.'^ 

^^ Do not teach us to be too honest,'^ sneered the 
trader, "we are well enough as we are. If others 
cheat us, we cheat them, and so things right them- 
selves at last." 

To this the sage answered with a sigh, and wan- 
dered on his way. His faithful disciples attended 
him, but were often driven away, and more than 
once with the point of the sword. Once or twice 
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he was thrown into prison^ more than once he was 
in absolute want of food. He was sixty and six 
years old^ and in the midst of his wanderings heard 
of the death of his wife. He regarded it as a 
warning that he should soon follow her^ and like a 
true philosopher consoled himself with the idea, 
that^ after all^ his banishment was but a temporary 
hardship. ''The wise man," he said, ''is every- 
where at home — the whole earth is his*''* 

At length he perceived that he had fallen upon 
troublous times; and that, indeed, his philosophy 
was ho longer any delight to the multitude. He 
retired^ therefore, to Loo, to await the great teacher, 
death, and to prepare and finish his compilation of 
those truths which he trusted might live after his 
death, and benefit his countrymen whilst he was 
rotting in the grave. He was not disappointed in 
this. His works, as we have before said, have been 
transmitted to posterity as the sacred books of 
China — of, in fact, a third of the human race. 

When he reached the age of seventy-five, his 
favourite disciple died. It was on this man that 
the sage's hopes chiefly rested, and he was much 
distressed at his death, and regarded it as the ex- 
tinguishment of all his hopes. He exclaimed that 
^' Heaven had destroyed him ;" and, from what we 
can gather, did not for a moment dream of that 
glorious Fame which awaited him. A few days 

* This most beautiful sentiment has been firequentlj repeated hj 
the poets, by none more beautifully than by our Shakespere in hia 
£ichard II., at the banishment of Bolingbroke. 
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before his deaths he foretold the exact moment of 
it^ and clung to life with a fondness and pertinacity 
which says little for his philosophy. Moving about 
and leaning on his staffs he muttered these line^ :^ 

*< The mountain ib crumbling, 
The houBe beaming is breaking, 
The sage is withering like a flower." 

Soon afterwards he sank into a state of lethargy^ in 
which he remained seven days^ and then yielded his 
life to the God who gave it^ in the year 479 b. c. 

As our readers will no doubt soon afterwards 
see is the case with other sages^ no sooner was 
Confucius dead than all the people began to vene« 
/ate him. It is not only characteristic of men^ but 
also of nations^ that they do not " understand the 
treasure's worthy till time has stolen the slighted 
gift away /' and we must not be surprised, in the 
course of this work^ to find the man who died a 
beggar venerated as a pi*ophet. So it was with 
Confucius. His disciples buried him in a piece of 
ground purchased some time previously by the 
philosopher himself. They raised three mounds of 
earthy and planted a tree^ which it is said all remain 
to this day. The chief of his disciples took up his 
abode near the place^ and remainpd there for six 
years ; the people went in procession to the tomb, 
and the King of Loo, when he heard of his death, 
burst into a passion of repentant tears. '' Heaven 
is displeased with me/' he cried, '* since he has 
robbed me of the most precious treasure of my 

c 
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kingdom/' bnt^ as his majesty might possibly have 
knowiij it is much easier to mourn over a dead 
philosopher than to keep his precepts when he is 
Uying. With the common people a more generous 
and sincere feeling prevailed. His disciples taught 
near his tomb^ and snch crowds came with their 
families to the place^ that a village arose^ which has 
since grown into a city of the third order^ called 
Kea-foo-ken. 

Such feelings as were expressed by the Chinese 
grow stronger in time; and as the years go by^ 
certain fictions begin to be wrapped round the small 
portions of truth which are handed down by tradi- 
tion. Confucius died a sage of the first order; he 
has long since been venerated as a divine^ or, at 
least, divinely inspired man; the King, in the Han 
dynasty, bestowed upon him the name of the sove- 
reign teacher ; the Chinese dynasty which succeeded, 
have given him the title of '' the most holy teacher 
of all times/' It is said that his descendants exist 
through sixty-eight generations to the present day. 
In every city, down to those of the third order, 
there is seen a temple dedicated to him ; others say 
that only tablets are dedicated to his name in these 
places, but we believe that throughout China there 
are more than 1500 temples devoted to him, on 
whose altars 62,000 victims (animals) are sacrificed 
every year. 

It is impossible, perhaps, for us to judge cor- 
rectly of the character of this great man. From his 
writings he would seem to have been exceedingly 
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modest, pious, and wise. " I teach you nothing,'* 
said he, "but that which you have inherent in you.'* 
His teaching was, therefore, very simple and easily 
understood by all men. His golden rule is that 
which is, or rather should be, our own ; and which 
was reproduced in the teachings of our Saviour, five 
hundred years afterwards : " Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you/' Curiously, the 
national mind seems to have rested where Confucius 
left it. It has gone backwards rather than forwards, 
he has been the one pre-eminently great man of 
the nation, and it seems incapable of producing any 
other. His books consist of nine, the ''Four 
Books,^' and five canonical works. In the course 
of regular education, the first are studied and com- 
mitted to memory, and the others are subsequently 
digested. Thus Confucius has entered into the 
national mind, as none of the higher grades of 
society are considered to be educated without having 
undergone this probationary state; his original 
works are of very moderate bulk, for, like all great 
teachers, he saw the necessity of condensing his 
thoughts as much as possible, and was as well aware 
as any modem European of the fact that a great book 
is a great evil. Numerous commentators have, how- 
ever, overloaded the text, and his students are re- 
quired not only to know what Confucius wrote, but 
also what his critics thought that he meant. 

Some of his aphorisms are fall of wisdom, and 
are very terse and compact. ''A prince,^' he says, 
''can never cease to correct himself, in order to 
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bring himself to perfection, Resolution is the 
greatest element of action. The perfect and true, 
disengaged from all mixture, is the law of 
heaven/' 

''He who is continually tending towards per- 
fection, who chooses the good and attaches him- 
self strongly to it for fear of losing it, is the 



" He who knows how to blush for his weakness 
in the practice of his duties, is very near acquiring 
the strength of mind necessary for their accom- 
plishment/' 

" He who shall truly follow the rule of persever- 
ance, however ignorant he may be, will necessarily 
become enlightened ; however feeble he may be, he 
will of necessity become strong/' 

" Make yourself,'' said the philosopher, '' com- 
pletely master of what you have learned, and be 
always learning, and you will become the instructor 
of men." 

On being asked who was the superior man, he 
•answered, " He is a man who firsts puts his words 
into practice, and then speaks conformably with his 
actions. The superior man is he who entertains 
equal feelings of benevolence towards all men of 
whatever rank, rich or poor, and has no egotism or 
partiality. The vulgar man is he who has none but 
sentiments of egotism, without any benevolent dis- 
position towards all men." 

To a governor, he said, ''You are to listen much, 
80 as to diminish your doubts, speak seldom and be 
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attentive to what you say, so as to say nothing 
superflnous^ then you will rarely commit faults. 
Watch attentively over your actions and then yon 
will rarely have cause to repent/* 

'' Riches and honour/' said Confucius^ *' are the 
objects of human desire ; if they cannot be obtained 
by honest and right means they must be renounced/' 
But in the parallel to this on poverty, the philoso- 
pher shows us how inferior he is to the teaching of 
Christianity, one law of which^ as we have seen, he 
had anticipated. " Poverty,^' he adds, *' and a 
humble and common condition are objects of human 
hatred and contempt; but if you cannot escape 
therefrom by honest and right means you must 
remain in them.'' But at/ the same time, he saw 
plainly enough to what end an over devotion 
towards money tended. ^' Apply yourself," said he, 
'' solely to gains and profits, and your actions will 
make you base, and gain you many enemies." 

He found out at an early period how far men 
were to be trusted, and this chronicles his experi- 
ence: ''At the commencement of my relations 
with men I listened to their words, and thought 
that their actions would be in conformity with them. 
Now, in my dealings with men, I listen indeed to 
their words, but I look to their actions." 

Confucius was through life a hard student. To 
converse with books he found was far better than to 
talk with men, " If it were granted to me," said 
he, " to add to my life, I would ask fifty years to 
£tudy the Y-King, that I might free myself from 
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great faults/' Ho was an advocate for teacliing all 
men. "Provide/' he said, "instruction for all, without 
distinction of rank.'' He even allowed there were 
pleasures in being perfectly poor, and at the same 
time independent and virtuous; and we must re- 
member that Chinese poverty far exceeds any kind 
of poverty that we can realize here : " To feed upon 
a little rice, to drink water, and to have nothing 
but one's bent arm to lean upon, has its own satis- 
faction. It is better than to acquire riches by unfair 
means." Lastly, we shall quote his aphorism which 
teaches one how to be virtuous : " He who has an 
unalterable faith in truth, and is passionately fond 
of study, preserves to his death the principles of 
virtue, which are the consequences of this faith and 
love." 

The few extracts we have given, and the assur- 
ance that the great body of his works, his speech, 
and his every action inculcated the same virtues, 
will show that Confucius was not unworthy of the 
Fame which he achieved. He has done more honour 
to his native country than aU its nobles and great 
generals ; he is known beyond its limits ; he has 
conferred a Fame upon the land which gave him 
birth. More than this, he has moulded the thoughts 
of his countrymen for ages. Nor is it his fault 
that, instead of endeavouring to surpass and excel 
him, they have stood at the same level for genera- 
tions. The Eastern mind does not seem to be pro- 
gressive, but we may conclude, with another author, 
that " the fault is not to be laid to Confucius ; he did 
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but lay a foundation : it was for other men to com- 
plete the edifice. His part of the construction was 
nobly planned and executed ; the failure was on the 
part of his successors/' We feel no hesitation in 
allotting to Confucius the high niche in the Temple 
of Fame allotted him by Pope : — 

" Superior and alone ConfuciuB stood, 
Who taught that noble science— to be good." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE GREAT THINKERS. 

F^hagoras— The Story of his Life — ^Its Legendary Magnificence — 
Fable and Eea]ity — His immense Love of Knowledge — He 
TisitB Delos and Ministers at Delphi — ^His Life in Egypt — His 
only Art— What Life is— True Glory— The Wife of Pytha- 
goras also A Philosopher — ^The Invention of Music— Dr. Bar- 
ney's Opinion — ^The Mysterious Precepts of the Sage — ^His 
wise and great Maxims — Plato — ^His Fame, and that of our 
own Bacon — ^His Birth and Teachers— How long should we 
LiTe. 

We have abeady seen that a contemporary of this 
great Chinese philosopher was Pythagoras, a Greek 
sage, who endeavoured not only to make his coun- 
trymen think more wisely but also to make them 
act better. The origin of that straining after excel- 
lence and knowledge, which modern nations have 
consented to call philosophy, is claimed by many, 
and can be assigned to none. No man is wholly 
original ; were we only able we might doubtless trace 
backwards the line of teachers from one to another 
till we reached the first man of aU. But there is little 
doubt but that these systems came from the East, and 
travelled westward. Kiiowledge, the true sun of 
the soul, rose like the real Phoebus Apollo, and in 
the same quarter. 
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Pythagoras, certainly not tlie first of Grecian 
philosophers, either by priority of time or by force 
of genius, is yet a most famous man. There is a 
kind of halo surrounding him, a mysterious glory 
which he has won for himself amongst his admirers 
by his genius, no less than by his assumption. He 
lived at least a century before the great geome- 
trician Euclid, dying, according to the most reliable 
authorities, in the year 506 B.C., and in the eightieth 
year of his age. " His life," says a modem writer,* 
" is so enshrouded in the dim magnificence of 
legends, that all attempts to extricate it are hope- 
less." But that very magnificence proves the great- 
ness of the man. 

In fixing the date of his birth, we are met at 
the outset with an insuperable difficulty. The 
authorities fluctuate between the 43rd and 63rd, 
or 64th Olympiad, or within the limits of eighty- 
four years. "Fable assigns him the place of a 
saint; a worker of miracles, a teacher of more 
than human wisdom. JSis very birth was marvel- 
lous ; by some he is said to be the son of Hermes, 
by others of Apollo ; in proof of the latter he is said 
to have exhibited a golden thigh. With a word he 
tamed the Damican bear which was laying waste 
the country; with a whisper he restrained an ox 
from devouring beans. He was heard to lecture at 
different places, such as Metaporitum and Tauro- 
menium, on the same day and at the same hour. 
When he crossed the river, the river-god saluted 

• Q-. H. Lewes. " Biographical History of Philosophy." 
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liim with ' Hail ! Pyttagoras !' and to him the 
harmony of the spheres was audible music.*'* 

The man around whom such a mass of brilliant 
fable is collected could have been no ordinary man. 
Probably the doctrines of Pythagoras, and the frag- 
ments of his teachings which have descended to us, 
do not by even a tenth or a hundredth part reveal 
to us what he really was. When all was dark, or 
at least a dim twilight, around him, he shone to his 
countrymen as if he reflected the perfect light of 
knowledge. He sought to know all he could within 
the limits of the knowable. He travelled seeking 
that knowledge and information when he could not 
find it at home. He went into Egypt and explored 
the vast mysteries of thos^ wondrous people. He 
was taught at the Pyramids, and listened to the 
music of Memnon, and gazed upon the face of the 
Sphynx, yet fresh and beautiful from the hands of 
its sculptors. He visited also Delos, bowed down 
before the religion of his country, and affected to 
receive instructions from the pious ministrants of 
Delphi. We may well conclude that this man was 
at the head and front of his countrymen. " When- 
ever," says a writer, '' you find romantic or mira- 
culous deeds attributed to any man, be certain that 
that man was great enough to sustain the weight 
of this crown of fabulous glory.*' 

After spending twenty-two years in Egypt, 
submitting himself humbly to the teaching of the 
priests, and undergoing various and severe dis- 

• a. H. LeweB. «« Biographical Hirtory of Philosophy." 
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cipline, he returned perfect master of their science. 
At Peloponnesus, he was asked by Leontius, " what 
was his art?" 

" I have no art,'' he answered, " I am a philo- 
sopher." 

Leontius had never heard the name before, and 
asked what it meant. 

" This life," said the sage, " may be compared 
^to the Olympic games ; for as in this assembly some 
seek glory and crowns ; some by the purchase or 
sale of merchandise seek gain; and others, more 
noble than either, go there neither for gain nor for 
applause, but solely to enjoy this wonderful spec- 
tacle, and to see what passes, we in the same manner 
quit our country, which is heaven, and come into this 
world, which is an assembly where many work for 
profit, many for gain, and where there are but few 
who, despising avarice and vanity, study Nature. It 
is these last whom I call philosophers ; for as there 
is nothing more noble than to be a spectator without 
any personal interest, so in this life the contempla- 
tion and knowledge of Nature are infinitely more 
honourable than any other occupation." 

In his estimation of woman, Pythagoras is widely 
and honourably distinguished from all his contem- 
poraries, and from many of his followers. Plato 
excluded them from his Republic, but Pythagoras 
lectured to them and taught them. His wife was a 
philosopher, and taught the women of her time. 
There were no finishing academies then. Neither 
male nor female were, during their early years. 
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crammed with a little false learnings and were tlien 
Bent into the great world with an assurance that 
they had '^ finished'^ their education. Women 
were content to learn for years and years ; and the 
wife of Pythagoras assembled round her a class of 
thirty, to whom she taught the doctrines of her hus- 
band's philosophy, amongst others that of his grand 
secret, the Beginning of all things, and their origin 
in the All- mysterious One {apKrfj. 

It is said that Pythagoras was the inventor of 
the musical chords. One day as he stood at a black- 
smith's shop he noticed that the hammers of dif- 
ferent weights gave out various sounds. He began 
to consider why this was so, and going home, after 
much thought, constructed the first rude scale of 
the gamut. He took the exact weights of the ham- 
mers and suspended four strings of equal length, 
and striking the strings found the sounds to cor- 
respond with those of the blacksmith's shop.* 

Dr. Burney, in his ^^ History of Music," ridicules 
this story, and says that upon examination it will 
be found that hammers of difierent sizes will no 
more produce diflTerent tones upon the same anvil 
than bows or clappers of diflTerent size will from the 
same string or bell, and he is undoubtedly right ; 
but we may not any more for that cast away the 
story. By the fall of a blacksmith's hammer, 
Pythagoras might undoubtedly have been led to 
consider the diflTerent tones and measures of sound, 
and upon once observing them have managed to 

• Q-. H. Lewes. "Biographical History of Philosophy." 
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construct an instrument wliicli gave expression to 
them. The observation of any thing is, after all, 
the chief step in an invention : Watt observes that 
steam will move the lid of a tea-kettle, and forth- 
with begins to think, and to invent ; Galileo observes 
in the cathedral the swinging of a lamp, he begins 
to think, and the pendulum which so accurately 
measures time is the result of his thought. 

The Fame which has been allotted to Pythagoras 
is mixed up with much that is mysterious. He had, 
it is said, a golden thigh ; he remembered a prior 
existence. He knew everything ; his pupils so vene- 
rated him that they spoke not nor sat down in his 
presence, but stood and listened to his words. 
Some of these golden sentences, as they were called, 
have come down to us ; some even are the origin of 
our own common and curious superstitions; for 
Pythagoras was mysterious in his sayings, as in his 
birth and death, and some of them he might have 
heard from the Egyptians and Asiatics with whom 
he had lived. '^ Od going a journey,'' he tells us, 
" go not back ; the furies return with you.'' ^' Sleep 
not at noon " — a wise precept ; Solomon has told 
us the result of sluggishness. Another of his mys- 
terious precepts was that his pupils should abstain 
from beans — a dogma rather dietetic than moral, 
but beans were with the Egyptians indicative of the 
first origin of life. There are, however, one or two 
precepts which will always be of value. '^ Engrave 
not the image of God on a ring," i.e., abstain from 
image worship and a too familiar representation of 
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tiie deity. " Quit not your post sare at ihe com- 
mand of yonr general^'' and lastly^ and " above all 
things govern yonr tongue.'^ The last sentence 
deserves to be written in gold. The life of Pytha- 
goras is useful to our purpose^ as it is to the world, 
not for its results, but for its example. In it he 
showed that there was one man at least in Greece 
far above a senseless ambition for power; far above 
the greed of wealth; far above the love of glory 
and of arms, but who was willing to devote his life 
in the exercise of wisdom and the seeking of know- 
ledge, and he has proved to us that that object was 
successfully attained. He not only acquired know- 
ledge himself, but he implanted a love of it in his 
feUow-men ; he raised the minds of his countrymen 
to a great height, and, when he died, left a fame a 
thousand times greater than the richest or most 
powerful of his fellow-citizens, and a hundred times 
more enduring than that of any king or conqueror 
who has ever lived. 

Great also is the fame of one of his successors of 
Plato. Of all philosophers, wisdom lovers, he per- 
haps is the greatest. Only our own Lord Bacon 
divides the palm with him. 

<* Plato the wise and wide-browed Yerolam, 
The chief of those wlio think." 

Bat before we speak of him we must narrate some- 
thing of the life of his master, Sockates. 

This philosopher bears the most celebrated name 
in the history of all who have attempted to make 
their fellow-men wiser and better, and by the aid of 
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liis genius alone seems to liave reached the highest 
pinnacle allotted to nnrevealed teachers. Bom 
in the year 469 B.C., of poor parents — his father 
was a statuary — ^he gave himself np at an early 
period to serve the State, and seems to have 
always entertained a very wholesome contempt for 
mere riches. He devoted the whole of \is time to 
the study of philosophy, and after practising for 
some time as a sculptor, abandoned that business so 
as to be more free to pursue knowledge. Prodicus 
the sophist, Theodorus the geometriciim, and Damo 
the master of music were his instructors ; nor did 
he neglect the teaching of Aspasia, a woman cele- 
brated no less for her beauty than her mind. 

CaDed upon to serve as a soldiei* in the long 
struggle between Athens and Sparta, Socrates dis- 
tinguished himself alike by his valour, his modesty, 
and his love of duty. He made himself conspicuous 
at the siege of Potidoea. He wore, during the 
severity of a Thracian winter, the scantiest clothing, 
he walked barefoot on the ice, and murmured not 
at the cold. Seeing Alcibiades thrown down and 
wounded, he saved both him and his arms, and 
begged the judges who wished to reward him to 
give the prize of valour to the man he had saved. 
Years passed, and Socrates again served against 
the Boeotians, and finding Xenophon lying wounded 
on the field of battle, bore him on his shoulders to 
a place of safety. 

When he had arrived at the mature age of sixty 
he was elected one of the Five Hundred of the 
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Senate^ and then^ as bold as lie liad been in the fields 
ever lifted Ids voice in the cause of the freedom of 
his fellow-men. Finding that the yonth of Athens 
spent most of their time in vain speculations, he 
taught them to seek truth only, and by his superior 
knowledge and wisdom exposed the selfishness and 
folly of vain pretenders to philosophy. He insti- 
tuted a peculiar way of teaching, which to this day 
is known as the Socratic method. " He propounded 
a series of questions to those with whom he dis- 
puted, in order to lead them to some unforeseen 
conclusions. He first gained the assent of his re- 
spondents to some obvious truths, and then obliged 
them to admit others, in consequence of their rela- 
tion or resemblance to those which he had proposed.'' 
He generally conducted his respondents with much 
art and address to the very point which he wished 
to establish, and then, by force of analogy, pushed 
them on to the admittance of his own assertion. 
He was mucli followed, and never seems to have 
omitted an opportunity of learning much himself by 
questioning others. He talked with every one, no 
matter how low in life they were, nor how apparently 
ignorant; his theory being that every man knew 
something better than he did. 

Socrates in these questionings never betrayed any 
conceit, arrogance, or moroseness. He talked with 
the labourer, the potter, the tanner, the cutler, the 
smith, or mendicant trader. From each he gat! ered 
something. At the same time, whilst acquiring 
80 much, he continually repeated one saying which 
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accurately enough, now as then, marks out the 
bounds of mere human knowledge. He professed 
to know only this, namely, ^^that he knew no- 
thing.^^ He constantly instilled into his hearers 
the fact that truth, and truth alone, was valuable, 
and inculcated as constantly cheerfulness, constancy 
in all kinds of fortune, modesty, and humility. 

In a short time the teaching of this great phi- 
losopher who ^^ knew nothing'^ prevailed not only 
in Athens, but also in many parts of Greece, but 
his contempt for ignorance and philosophic pride 
and stupidity had raised up many enemies. He had, 
although by no means a contemner of the popular 
religion, taught that there was one God, one Supreme 
Being, the Maker and supporter of the universe. 
He had also as constantly spoken of a certain inward 
monitor which checked him when he was about to 
commit a wrong, and which comforted and upheld 
him when he did that which was right. He doubt- 
lessly alluded to his conscience, but his enemies 
asserted that he was accompanied by a demon or 
familiar spirit, and that he was a dangerous fellow, 
who wished to subvert the religion of the State. 
For this he was tried and condemned to death. 

* The trial and the death-scene of Socrates are 
amongst the most famous incidents in all history. 
The courage of the poor, ugly, and powerless, but 
wise philosopher; the constancy with which he bore 
his trial ; his arguments with his judges ; his proud 
determination not to be pardoned ; his declaration 
that he should rather be rewarded as he had always 
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taught virtue ; his refusal to escape from prison, 
and his quiet fortitude and cheerfulness during the 
thirty days which intervened between his condem- 
nation and his death, form the chief portion of 
one of the most celebrated books in the world, 
written by his disciple Plato. He was condemned 
to die by poison ; and surrounded by his sorrowing 
friends and scholars, himself the only composed and 
cheerful actor in the group, he discoursed upon 
virtue and knowledge, and the delights of philo- 
sophy, even with the cup of hemlock at his lips, and 
after he had drank it, whilst the slow death was 
gradually creeping over him. 

These scenes in the life of the greatest philo- 
sopher of all time we cannot produce here. They 
will be ever honoured and ever fresh, and will be 
read with delight and admiration by all who love 
virtue and admire courage as long as courage and 
virtue endure. 

Plato, the chief of the scholars of Socrates, has 
been his historian. He was of noble descent, nor 
less noble of form. His very name, Plato, signifies 
the broad-browed one, his father's name being 
Aristo. His origin is traced back as far on his 
father's side as Codrus, on that of his mother as 
Solon. Eeading and knowledge were the favourite 
pursuits of the young Aristocles, and he determined 
to devote his life to these pursuits. He devoted 
himself in his early years to poetry, but comparing 
some of his own heroic verses with those of Homer, 
he was so struck with the differe^ice that he con- 
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signed them to the flames. He next tried lyric 
poetry^ bnt^ chancing to hear Socrates^ he deter- 
mined to abandon all his previons stadies, and set 
himself to learn nnder this great master. 

How he progressed all the world knows. From 
the smallest book to the greatest^ we can trace the 
influence of Plato's mind, and of the teaching of 
Socrates. His works are still the inspiration of 
numberless scholars^ and have been the source of 
wondrous benefits to the human race. Without 
philosophers we should be nothing ; it was primarily 
owing to the teaching of Plato, of Socrates, and 
his fellows, that the world awoke from its barbarism 
to the facts that there were other than mere animal 
pleasures, and that brute force was after all not the 
greatest nor best influence in creation. 

After the death of Socrates his pupil wrote his 
defence, which was named ^^ An Apology for the Life 
of Socrates,^' a word since adopted for the defence 
of the revealed religion. He commenced his travels, 
going into Egypt and Asia, and becoming thence 
acquainted, it is supposed, with the Hebrew scheme 
of religion. He rested for some time in Sicily, at 
the court of Dionysius, the tyrant, and at last, full 
of the wisdom which time had instilled and industry 
had gathered, he returned to Athens. Here ho 
taught others his peculiar philosophy, and died in 
the seventy-ninth or eighty-first year of his age, of 
mere natural decay or exhaustion, still occupied in 
the contemplation of philosophy. 

The life passed in the acquirement of simple 
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wisdom, and which turns quietly and calmly away 
from the general pursuit of worldly honours and 
riches, is always grateful to contemplate. We shall 
not here be able to follow out the lives of any other 
ancient philosopher, but we may say this, that these 
lives have had in them all one end, that of the sub- 
jection of the passions and the cultivation of the 
mind. In this pursuit many of the philosophers 
seem to have been eminently happy. Poverty, low 
estate, want, continual labour, seem to have never 
afflicted them. Diogenes, who set himself to despise 
all the vanities of life, and who could beg of the 
greatest monarch in the world only one favour, 
" that he would step aside out of his sunshine,^' has 
achieved a reputation quite equal to that of the 
Monarch and conqueror. Alexander himself said 
that were he not Alexander he would be Diogenes ; 
it is very doubtful now whether of the fame en- 
joyed by the two, every wise man would not take 
that which posterity has allotted to the ragged 
philosopher. 

Some of the anecdotes told of Plato will serve 
to point out how much he had taught himself, and 
how thoroughly the wisest man in Greece, nay, if not 
of th^ whole world, had subjected his actions to his 
mind. He was one day about to strike a slave, but 
perceiving that his mind was irritated, he kept him- 
self in the same posturfe with his arm still raised. 

" What are you doing, Plato ?" said a disciple. 

" I am punishing a passionate man,'' was the 
answer. 
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'' They are spreading," cried one to him, " vexy 
evil reports of you at Athens." The philosopher 
smiled. " Let them do so ; I will live so that no 
one shall believe them." 

'^ You are growing old, Plato ; the time draws 
nigh when your soul must visit the dark abode. 
Why trouble yourself with philosophy ; how long 
will you teach, how long will you be a scholar?" 

" As long," said Plato, " as I am not ashamed 
to grow wiser and better." 
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CHAPTER V 

HEBOES. 

What is a Hero ? — ^Tho Desire to be Known — ^Notoriety not Fame — 
Enduring Fame not quickly achieved — ^The Philosophic Maxims 
— John Hunter's rule — Reynolds and Genius — ^Flaxman — Lady 
Jane Grey's love of Study — ^Dr. Whewell— The Warriors — 
Alexander — His Master, Aristotle — Alexander invades Persia — 
The Treatment of Darius — ^Arbela — The Genius of Alexander 
— His &iend, Hepheestion — ^His Death at Babylon. 

Is fame worth having ? What is a hero ? 

These are two questions which will, at one time 
or another, be always asked by those who aspire 
to be known, and who wish to leave the world 
somewhat better than they found it. The answers 
are, perhaps, easy enough. The aspiration for fame 
is placed in every one's breast, and burns more 
strongly in that . of the youth than in that of the 
man. It is in youth that the strong desire of being 
known and praised by our fellow-creatures is first 
bom. It may be a guilty passion, or a holy inspi- 
ration, just as one takes it. Notoriety is not true 
fame. We may be known all over the world, and 
yet not celebrated for a good work or for a fine 
thought. To be celebrated because we are rich, or 
are the sons of great men, or have a position which 
brings our name before the world, is but a poor 
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notoriety, and possesses no satisfaction after all. 
To be a prince or a great landholder, to be the 
observed of all observers, simply by the accident of 
birth, is rather detrimental than otherwise. To be 
rightly known and appreciated, something must 
have been done and achieved which will bring to 
one's own bosom at once consolation and reward : 
consolation for past labours and for the quickly 
flying hours; reward for devotion and continued 
self-control. 

All men whose fame is worth having have been 
continuous workers for a good end. Fame to en- 
dure cannot have been suddenly achieved. Great 
men are great workers. It is continuous plodding, 
a continued onward progress, now slow, now fast, 
but still progress in any art or science, which alone 
can bring that fame which is worth having. All 
, great men, therefore, are heroes ; not the heroes of 
novels, who possess good looks, youth, talents, for- 
tune, abilities, and showy accomplishments, but 
the quiet heroes of humble life and of every-day 
humanity, who find out very soon that to acquire 
a, name, one must pay the price of devotion and 
labour. 

"We have seen that the early thinkers never 
turned back from their brain work and inquiries. 
Plato would still work, so long as he was ^^ not 
ashamed to grow wiser and . better. ^^ Confucius 
would be ever up jmd doing ; if he did not succeed 
one day he would another. Socrates worked and 
thought, and taught, thought, and worked, till he 
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had achieved the summit of human knowledge, the 
possession of true humility — all that he knew was, 
that he -knew nothing ; so it was with the great 
heroes of, old time, with Aristotle, Lycurgus, De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras ; we shall find that those of 
the modern school found the only royal road to 
fame and knowledge was the same. 

First think what you would be doing, choose 
your path in life, choose it carefully and well, if not 
called to it by any inward impulse, and then work 
steadily towards it, in due time you will be sure to 
achieve it. '^ My rule is," said John Hunter, ^' de- 
liberately to consider before I commence, whether 
the thing be practicable. If it be not practicable, I 
do not attempt it. If it be practicable, I can accom* 
plish it, if I give sufficient pains to it ; and having 
begun, I never stop till the thing is done. To this 
rule I owe all my success." We shall see that not 
only John Hunter owed all his success to this 
greatest rule, but that many hundreds of other great 
men owed their success to it, and to nothing else. 

This hard work, which leads to Fame, a very 
great many people have declar,ed is Genius itself. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds thought that ^^ that excellence 
of art, which is expressed by genius, taste, or the 
gift of Heaven," was nothing more nor less than a 
genius for hard work. One who has bent over his 
desk as many hours as, perhaps, any man of his 
age, Charles Dickens, says, that the first rung to 
the ladder to fame is nothing less than hard work* 
Those who would excel, writes Sir Joshua again. 
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'* must go to their work, willing or unwilling, morn- 
ing, noon, or night ; they will find it no play, but 
very hard labour/^ The motto of Michael Angelo, 
one of the hardest of workers, was, " Still I am learn- 
ing !^^ "We are never,^' said Flaxman, "too old 
to be up and doing, too young to learn what is 
useful, nor too old to grow wise and good/^ The 
history of the life of many a man of genius is but a 
life of long toil, and that toil persevered in only by 
a life of long study, against his own natural indo- 
lence and dislike of work. 

For we must remember that it is a common 
mistake to suppose that great workers always like 
their work. They have their fatigue, their fits of 
lassitude, their disinclination to work, or even to 
think, like other men. It is not always a pleasure, 
as indeed it was to Lady Jane Grey, to be always 

" M^ifling with Plato when the horn waa blown, 
And all in green array were chasing down tlie sun.*' 

Many a sunny hour and sunny day must be spent in 
dull plodding labour and in arduous study, and the 
student would, no doubt, like, as well as others, to 
be out in the fields or the woods, gaining health and 
strength in every breeze, as well as his friends and 
neighbours. Flaxman, teaching himself to draw be- 
hind his father's counter, must have looked often 
wistfully into the street, and must have sighed for 
the healthful play of his robust companions. Doctor 
Whewell, sitting up night after night, when about 
to undergo examination for his first degree, must 
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have often taken the wet towel from his throbbing 
brains^ and sighed for the noisy exercise of the 
undergraduates of his college. Eirke White, who 
taught himself Latin and Greek whilst on errands 
for his father, must have desired to play at marbles 
or to loiter in the sun, like any other butcher 
boy. In Holman Hunt's fine picture of the finding 
of the Saviour in the Temple, the young Jesus, 
as he turns away from his mother, is seen to draw 
tighter the leathern girdle at his waist. He would 
be about his Father's business ; he must gird himself 
for the journey, and, so it seems to us, that, in this 
one little action, the painter has read us all a lesson. 
Turning, for some period and with some pur- 
pose, from those ancients who were great in thought, 
we will contemplate, for the sake of the contrast, 
those who were great in war, and who made the 
world echo with their names. We do so advisedly, 
for to the younger part of mankind there is perhaps 
nothing in the world so enticing as military renown. 
We have not yet entered upon the millennium, we are 
not all of us even reasonable beings, and stiU among 
us starts up to astonish and confound us the military 
dictator, who would rule the world with his sword, 
and whose conscience is not too tender to prevent 
him wading through slaughter to a throne. The 
fame of these men is not generally beautiful to con- 
template, but it is useful to look at, and they, too, 
are useful in their generation. War, direful as it 
often is, shocking in its detail, and appalling in the 
gross, is not the unmitigated evil which too many 
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amongst us have sought to make out. If an evil^ it 
is yet a necessary evil, and the curse which attends 
it is mitigated to our minds, if we remember that it 
does often bring blessings in its train. 

Of all conquerors or kings, perhaps the fame of 
Alexander is the most brilliant. He is known as 
the conqueror of the whole world, and as one who 
wept because he could not subdue more. He had 
the world of himself loft, but he did not attempt to 
cast that province imder subjection to him. He 
was content with the glitter and pomp of barbaric 
strife, and not for that greater triumph which Plato 
and Socrates learnt at home. 

Alexander, the third of that name, and univer- 
sally called the Great, was the son of Philip, king 
of Macedon, and was bom in the year 356 B.C. At 
the age of fourteen he was placed under the tuition 
of the great and wise Aristotle.' The master was 
worthy of the scholar, and the scholar of the master. 
Alexander possessed great talents, and an indomit- 
able courage and perseverance. The philosopher 
taught him the art of government, and knowing 
that his kingdom was surrounded by dangerous and 
ambitious neighbours, instructed him especially in 
the art of war. The book from which Alexander 
drew the greatest amount of military knowledge, and 
also a fiery enthusiasm, which was more than worth 
it all, was a copy of the " Iliad of Homer,'' which 
Axistotle had prepared and "edited" himself. 
From Homer he drew his maxims ; and the heroes 
of the poet determined to imitate. 
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Tbe Persians^ at that time the greatest and the 
richest nation in the world, celebrated for arms, for 
munitions of War, and for the most enormous armies 
which have ever been drawn together, threatened 
Greece, and it was fortunate for the latter power that, 
in Alexander, she found a leader who could com- 
bine her differently organized states, and who could 
worthily lead her armies against so overwhelming a 
power. After taking his first lessons of war at the 
battle of Cheronea, B.C. 338, where he overcame the 
sacred band of the Thebans, and performed won- 
drous feats of valour, he saved his father^s life in 
another battle, and upon the assassination of the 
latter he succeeded to the throne of Macedon, and 
to the post of captain-general of the Greeks. 

In the twenty-second year of his age, Alexander 
detennined to anticipate the invasion of the Persians 
and to destroy their power. Leaving a lieutenant 
in Greece, he crossed the Hellespont, passed on to 
the plains of Troy, where he visited the tomb of his 
model hero, Achilles, and met the Persians upon the 
banks of the Granicus. The battle which ensued 
will be ever celebrated throughout the world as one 
of the most important and decisive which are re- 
corded. Twenty thousand Persian cavalry and an 
equal number of Greek mercenaries were opposed to 
him. Alexander, at the head of his troops, crossed 
the stream and began the attack, and after a severe 
contest totally routed the Persian army, with only a 
very small loss upon his own side. By this victory 
he freed the Greek cities in Asia Minor^ and scat- 
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tered terror amidst the liitherto unconquered anrilos 
of Darius. Pressing forward he met and overthrow, 
at the battle of Issus, a yet larger army, commanded 
by Darius in person, who, besides an immense array 
of Persians, had a body of thirty thousand Greeks 
to support him. The treasures and the family of 
Darius fell into the hands of the conqueror, who 
astonished them by his clemency, restoring them 
their treasures, sparing their lives, and loading them 
with presents and courtesies. The monarch who 
had fled sent a letter to the conqueror proposing 
peace; Alexander answered that if Darius would 
meet him he would not only restore his children 
and wives but also his empire, but the advisers of 
Darius kept him from this interview with his gener- 
ous conqueror. 

Inflated with victory, the Grecian army passed 
onward. The whole of Asia was virtually at the 
feet of Alexander. He took town after town, and 
numberless treasures fell into his hands. He 
rewarded his army from the spoils. He overthrew 
Tyre, marched through Palestine, and was prevented 
from entering Jerusalem and sacking that city by 
the courage and entreaties of the high priest of the 
Jews, who came forward to meet him clothed in the 
sacred garments of his rank. He took Gaza, which 
opposed him, put its inhabitants to the sword, and 
passed into Egypt, which country, wearied of the 
Persian yoke, received him as a deliverer. Puffed 
up with pride he led his army across the Libyan 
deserts to the shrine of Jupiter Ammon, where he 
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was^ it is said^ acknowledged as a demi-god^ the son 
of Jupiter ! 

At the return of spring he found that Darius 
had again raised an army against him more numerous 
than before. One million of infantry and four 
hundred thousand cavalry disputed with that hero^ 
at the battle of Arbola, the mastery of the world. 
But Alexander was not doubtful of victory ; at the 
head of his cavalry he charged into the centre of 
the Persian ranks, and after some obstinate fighting 
overtlirew the immense but ill-disciplined levies, 
captured the treasures and tents of Darius, who, 
again narrowly escaping, fled in dismay, only to be 
treacherously murdered by one of his own sai^raps, 
Bessus. He had taken refuge with this man in 
Bactriana, closely pursued. Bessus murdered his 
sovereign because he was an impediment in his 
flight, and it was on the frontiers of Bactriana that 
Alexander, in pursuit of his enemy, found a man 
stretched upon a chariot dying from many wounds. 
It was the unhappy Darius. The generous nature 
of Alexander was overcome, and the victor wept hot 
tears over the dead body of him he had conquered. 

Courage, temperance, continued activity, and an 
eagerness to meet every diflSiculty, had made Alex- 
ander the great conqueror he was. He owed much 
of his greatness to his own genius, but more to 
those lessons of philosophy and to that true know- 
ledge which Aristotle had instilled. He had now 
reached the pinnacle of glory. He had no enemy to 
contend with. Persia and all its satrapies and do- 
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pendencies lay at his feet. Greece resounded with 
his praises. Poets, musicians, painters, whom ho 
carried in his train, celebrated his victories with 
their arts. He had caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Asia; Egypt, and it may be said the north 
of Africa, lay at his feet. In Europe he was chief 
of Greece, then the only power existing ; nothing 
could withstand him. In the winter he marched to 
Mount Caucasus, and discovered the Caspian Sea, 
hitherto unknown to the Greeks. He had, as it 
were, added new regions to the world. He even 
formed a plan of conquering India, a rich country 
teeming with population, of which even his new 
subjects had scarcely heard. 

He passed the Indus, and was aided by the king 
of the tract of country beyond this river with one 
hundred and thirty elephants. He overthrew all 
opposed to him, and, it is said, established seventy 
Greek colonies, one of which he called Bucephala, 
after his horse, one which he had tamed in his 
youth, and which was killed on the banks of the 
Hydaspes. He continued down the course of the 
Indus in his victorious career, sent forward his Heet 
to enter the Indian Ocean, under the command of 
his admiral Nearchus. This admiral he ordered to 
sail to the Persian Gulf, he himself determining to 
return through the deserts to Babylon. Through 
these immense deserts, destitute of water and food, 
the conqueror marched, losing three-fourths of his 
victorious army, who perished in the sands. 

Before this, his pride had burst forth in many 
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ways. He liaJ lost all control of himself, had 
become direful and vain- glorious, and had slain, 
when drunken, his old and attached friend, one of 
his chief generals, Clitus, who had dared to recall 
him to himself, and had reminded him that he was 
mortal ; at Babylon, his friend Hephaestion had died, 
and the grief of Alexander for his loss was very 
great. He marched to Ecbatana, quelled several 
mutinies, and in his thirty-«second year returned to 
Babylon. Here he gave himself up to every kind of 
debauchery and vice, and fulfilled the sayings of the 
soothsayers, that that great city should be fatal to 
him. He received ambassadors, engaged in mighty 
plans for the future, and falling sick at a banquet 
suddenly died of fever, in the midst of unfinished 
plans for securing the greatest empire which the 
world had yet seen. He had reigned twelve years 
and eight months. He pointed out no heir, and 
being asked who should succeed him, he said, " the 
worthiest.^^ With such a legacy it is no wonder 
that his empire became the scene of continuous and 
devastating wars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KULERS OP MANKIND. 

Tho Successors of Alexander compared "with Patriotic Eulers — 
King Al&ed ; his intense lore of his People — Oliver Cromwell ; 
a Buler for the People as well as of the People—The Truth- 
teller — ^Wellington's Love of Truth — General Blucher in- 
fluenced hy it— Washington — Louis XIY. on Punctuality — 
Pope upon Fame — ^Washington Befuses the Presidency — ^The 
truly Great Man — ^Low Origin of many Great Men. 

We have paused for a long time upon the career of 
Alexander, since that career illustrates in* a remark- 
able manner all others. The generals of Alexander, 
like those of Napoleon, each carried out in his own 
bosom tho ambition of his master ; each sacrificed 
himself, one with more success than another, at {he 
altar of Fame. 

It is delightful to turn from such men to the 
life of our own Alfred, or of Cromwell and Wash- 
ington, of Marlborough and Wellington. 

Alfred, our greatest English king, and one to 
whom we perhaps owe more than any one else, 
seems early in life to have set one plan of duty 
before him, and to have carried it out. Like Titus, 
he counted that day lost in which he had not done a 
good action. The happiness of his people was his 
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cliief aim ; he thought very little of himself, attended 
carefully to little things, and whilst ruling a nation, 
and letting the discordant elements of several peo- 
ples settle down into one whole mass, and "fuse 
into a general self,^' he could yet turn aside to leam 
music and painting, and to invent a water-clock. 
Nothing was too small for him, nothing too great. 
His ambition was satisfied not with an empty con- 
quest of many peoples, but with making one people 
happy. His fame is worthy of such a man ; he is 
the only king whom we call great. We date our 
happiness and grandeur from him. We talk of those 
good old days, far enough back now, when the good 
and wise king made equal laws for the rich and 
poor, and we paint the scene, when hard pressed by 
the Danes, and unwilling to sacrifice any one of his 
followers, he himself put on the garb of a minstrel, 
and penetrated into the Danish camp to bring home 
news of the marauders. 

Cromwell, whose character has been misrepre- 
sented and very much misunderstood, is a •haracter 
of true English growth, and one of whom English- 
men will one day grow more proud than they are 
at present. The histories of other countries should 
at least teach us something of our own. Borne up- 
wards on the Revolutionary course of events, raised 
to the chief seat in the kingdom, with the crown 
in his reach and the sceptre thrust into his 
hand, Cromwell did not, as Alexander or Napoleon, 
\ achieve greatness only for himself. He did not put 

the crown upon his own head — and he undoubtedly 
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tad the power — ^but lie became the protector of the 
English constitution, and under him peace flourished, 
and the kingdom progressed in such a manner as it 
never had done before. He was eminently just. 
The judges of England before his time were the 
partizans of power ; they became under him, and 
with few exceptions since him, the exponents of 
justice, the mouthpieces of truth. 

But his entire devotion to the cause of the king- 
dom and of religion has been much misrepresented 
by those who had little or no religion themselves. 
Yet abroad he was looked to as the protector of the 
weak against the tyrannical, and his strong arm alone 
protected the Waldenses and Albigenses from the 
persecutions of the Pope and of Spain. 

Whilst holding the troublous reins of power, 
planning a yictory, or determining on a sudden on- 
slaught of the enemy, this great man bent his mind 
to little things, and in the remains of his letters he 
continually writes, just as did the great Wellington, 
of the boots or saddles of his troopers, of the 
bread with which they are fed, of the provender 
of their horses. In every instance he either orders 
hard cash to be paid, or when that is wanting, he 
engages his own word and his own bond. He 
never broke his word. What he said he would do, 
that he did, and in this case he was like Alfred, 
and Wellington, and all great men. 

Alfred was called pre-eminently the truth-teller. 
Wellington, when he had passed his word for a 
thing, never went from it. If it was in human 
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oompass, he did it. His men saw the importance of 
truth, and copied the great master in adhering to it. 

" I must do it/' said one ; ^' what will the Duke 
say if I do not ?" 

So also Blucher, when the Duke rode over before 
the Battle of Waterloo, and engaged him to come 
up at a certain time, promised, and the Duke was 
satisfied that he would perform his word. But in 
the meantime rain had fallen, the army of Blucher 
had been in part driven back, the roads were im- 
passable for cannon or for an army. 

Blucher rode up to his men; they could hear 
the cannon of Waterloo, but werfe yet afar ofiF. " We 
cannot go any further. General,^' they said, " our 
men are sinking from fatigue.'' 

''You must go on," cried old Marshal Forwards, 
as the Germans fondly call him. '^ You must go 
on; I have given my word to the Duke, and I 
will keep it." And so it was that the Prussians 
did come up to complete the defeat of the French, 
and old Blucher met and kissed the cheek of the 
Conqueror on those bloody plains of Waterloo. 

Washington, who has earned the name of the 
father of his country, was a very precise, truth- 
telHng man, and owed all his successes in life to 
these qualities. " Punctuality," said Louis XIV., 
'^ is the politeness of kings." '^ Punctuality is truth, 
and truth alone binds society together," said Wash- 
ington. " What I say I will do, that I will do," he 
repeated, and he kept his word. 

The secretary of the great General was one day 
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much beliiud his time, and he laid the blame upon 
his watch. " Then/' returned Washington, ^' you 
must get another watch or I another secretary/' 
So also the great man was simple and earnest, and 
not afraid of looking into small details when he was 
President. He checked his own accounts, paid his 
own bills, and would, if necessary, object to the ex- 
pense of the smallest articles. He was great upon 
trifles, for he knew their value. 

But the chief value of the lives of these men to 
us, is the proper estimate which they took of Fame. 
To them the great noise of their name in this 
world was nothing, if not accompanied by the 
approving noise of their own conscience. That 
was, indeed, something not to be done without, and 
not easily set aside. Pope has represented Cromwell 
as one who cared only for ambition. In telling us 
what greatness is worth, he cries out : — 

** If parts aUure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind ; 
Or ravished by the whistling of a name,* 

. See CromweU damned to everlasting Fame." 

But we must remember that Pope was not in a 
position to judge, and that he was surrounded by 
the prejudices of his time. Cromwell refused the 
crown, there is no denying that. He also conti- 
nually referred to the blessings of quiet, and would, 
when troubled with state, ^-e'en go pray'' — he would, 
he said, ^^ seek the Lord ;" and his enemies, without 
any proof, have called this hypocrisy. 
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Wlien Charles II., who was ready to sacrifice 
his prejudices to his own advancement, applied for 
the hand of his daughter, many another man would 
have been ravished at the prospect. But Cromwell 
was not ambitious, and declared that '^ Charles was 
not good enough for his daughter ; he did not wish 
to make her great, he wanted to make her happy .'^ 
This was a proper reply, but not that of an ambi- 
tious man. Neither did he on his deathbed consoli- 
date his power. He might have associated his son 
Henry, who was a very capable man, with him in 
governing, and have left him the kingdom, but ho 
did not so. '^ Where God chooses,^^ said he, when 
dying, '' there let the kingdom rest.^' 

So also Washington, when elected to the Presi- 
dent's chair for a third time, refused the honour, and 
retired to Mount Vernon to cultivate his fields and 
his little estate, and to be satisfied with the rural 
pleasures which surrounded him ; like Cincinnatus at 
his Sabine farm, who, when the delegates waited 
upon him to make him dictator of his country, was 
found simply guiding his plough, dressed in the 
garb of a countryman, equally ready to serve his 
country as to plough his own field, and to return 
again to his simple life when he had done his duty 
to his country. 

It must be remembered that, after all, power is 
not greatness any more than riches are happiness^ 
A man may be like Dionysius the tyrant, a very 
powerful man, but a very little one, and an essen- 
tially miserable one. The tyrant Gesler is infinitely 
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a smallor man in famo than tlio peasant William 
Tell^ although Goslor was surroundod by his guards^ 
and dressed up in all the panoply of power. 

But apart from true greatness^ one must possess 
activity and constant industry to achieve any kind of 
superiority in the world, if originally in humble cir- 
cumstances ; and it must^be remembered that most 
of the famous men in the world have arisen from 
nothing. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

THE BULEBS i)F MANKIND. 

Bonaparte and his Extraordinary Career— Hia Success tlie Fruit 
chiefly of his Virtues — His Energy — Eichelieu's Dictum — The 
Dictionary of Fools — The Direct Purpose of Napoleon — Fortune 
and Gtood Luck — The Star of Destiny — ^An Idea of Crime — 
Promptness — ^The Hereditary Asses — Nothing too small for an 
Emperor. 

The family of a Corsican attorney was not likely, in 
tlie ordinary manner of the world, to produce one 
who should dictate to kings and emperors, who 
should overthrow armies and become the most pro- 
minent man in all the world. Yet it did do so. 
But the individual of that family who achieved all 
this greatness, was as different from the other mem- 
bers as he was from the rest of the world. 

In following the footsteps of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in the path to Fame, we shall find all the 
characteristics of a great man, if mixed with the 
meannesses of a very little one. He was active, 
brave, vigorous, quick of thought, and untiring in 
action. He was, indeed, unscrupulous, dishonest, 
treacherous, and a word-breaker when it suited him ; 
but he had made Ambition his mistress, and Con- 
science was turned out of doors. 

Yet it would be very false and untrue, if any 
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one wero for a moment to place down the successes 
of Napoleon to his vices. His success and glory 
were the fruit of his virtues. No man, unless in a 
very vicious state, rises by his bad qualities ; they, 
indeed, at last crop out and overpower the good, 
and then the man falls. 

The energy of Napoleon was immense. He 
wished to erase the word ^^ impossible '* from the 
dictionary, and in this he imitated Richelieu. 
'^ There is no such word as fail,'^ said that great 
statesman. "I do not know what ^I can^t* means,^' 
cried Napoleon. " ' Try.^ Why of course you will ; 
and to try well is to succeed.*' He admired, also, 
Will. The man whoso will was iron, and whose 
manner was gentle, he said, could do anything. 
What he loved most, ho said, was, " the steel hand in 
the silk glove,** that was the grasp for him. Failure 
was a word only for idealogues, dreary dreamers, and 
thinkers ; fit only, indeed, for the dictionary of fools. 
When the mountains which guarded Italy from him 
stood towering before him, shutting out his half- 
clad soldiers and his heavy artillery, he said, proudly, 
''There shall be no Alps,** and he rushed across 
them and overthrew his enemy on the plains of 
Italy, almost before he knew with whom he fought. 

When the time came to work. Napoleon could 
do almost anything. He could ride on for days with- 
out sleeping, or he would sleep in the saddle as he 
rode. He was proud of his strength ; he cultivated 
not only his body, but his mind. He would, as a 
tour de force, walk up and down the room and ex- 
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hkxxst four secretaries^ dictating to them at once. 
He despised^ or pretended to despise^ men who 
could not do as much as he could. He was com- 
pact^ instant, selfish, prudent, and of a perception 
which did not suffer itself to be baulked or misled 
by any pretences of others. " My hand of iron,*' 
said he, ''was not at the extremity of my arm, it 
was connected with my head.*' 

There was also a directness of purpose with this 
great man which never flinched nor turned aside. 
He won the majority of his battles by perceiving at 
once the weak point of the enemy, and then crowd- 
ing all his soldiers to that point. He did not spare 
himself, and he was perfectly regardless of others. 

He saw that men respected fortune and good 
luck, and he always talked of them as if they were 
made peculiarly for him. He placed his foot upon 
the neck of the follies of mankind, and rose into the 
saddle by them. His favourite rhetoric was in allu- 
sion to his '' star.** He persuaded others, and almost 
himself, that he was different from other men, and 
had a quite diverse destiny to others. He called 
himself the '' child of destiny.** He did not, like 
Cromwell, bend down his knees in humble adoration 
of the Lord, but he contemptuously told the priests 
to ''go pray,** and said "that all religions were 
very much alike.** He was ready to pray with the 
Pope, or with the dervish of the desert 

He did not believe in the possibility of his com- 
mitting crime. " Men of my stamp,** said he, " do 
not conmiit crimes. Nothing has been more simple 
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than my elevation : 'tis in vain to ascribe it to in- 
trigue or crime ; it was owing to the peculiarity of 
the times^ and to the reputation of my having fought 
well against the enemies of my country. I have 
always marched with the opinions of great masses^ 
and with events, of what use then would crimes be 
tome?'' 

He was ever for instant action. Promptness, 
he said, won the day. At Montebello he ordered 
Kellerman to begin the attack with eight hundred 
horse; and with these he separated six thousand 
Hungarian grenadiers before the eyes of the Aus- 
trian cavalry. This cavalry wanted but one quarter 
of an hour to join the main army ; but, as he ob- 
served, he always found '* that it is these quarters 
of an hour that decide the fate of a battle." 

He did not believe in birth. He himself had 
been bom of a private family, and yet knew how 
great he was. He looked contemptuously at the 
exiled Bourbons, with their long line of hereditary 
greatnesses, and spoke of them with disdain, as 
'^hereditary asses." He saidj what was very true 
of them, that in their exile "they had learned 
nothing, and had forgotten nothing." He was 
simple and inexpensive himself, and when his Em- 
press had accumulated great debts he looked at 
every item, detected errors and checked over- 
charges. "A tradesman's bill," he said, " was not 
too small a thing for an Emperor. " 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

THE KULBBS OP MANKIND — SOLDIEBS. 

Clcuien of Great Men — ^Human Imitatiyeness — GcneraU from 
Mud — ^Augereau — Sergeant Bemadotte, King of Sweden — ^His 
Address to the Swedes — The Duke of Istria — Bessaix — 
Gouviore St. Cyr — Private Junot and the Cannon Ball — Kleber 
—The Duke de Montebello and his Old Clothes— The Son of 
an Innkeeper on a Throne — ^The Indefatigable — Soult and his 
Pictures. 

It has been remarked that great men are like black- 
benieSj and grow in clusters. Now we have a 
congeries of great philosophers^ now of great kings 
and governors, now of great astronomers, and now 
of great generals. The age of Napoleon was the 
age of great generals. Perhaps the true cause of 
this is to be found in the fact, that all men are imi- 
tative, and, therefore, great men produce great men. 
Nor does their effect cease dui-ing their lifetime. 
Napoleon the First was always fond of reading 
Caesar^ s Commentaries, and of consulting the few 
anecdotes of the life of Cromwell. He believed the 
latter to have been the greatest man that England 
had ever produced, but too conscientious to do 
much good. So again, as we shall see. Napoleon III. 
has imitated throughout his life his uncle : one is the 
Napoleon of war; the other that of peace. 
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Great men produce, we repeat, great men. 
Napoleon made those around him great generals ; or, 
as he said, as he took all men from the lowest ranks, 
he made his generals of mnd; and this was true 
of the large majority. He had determined only to 
use those who were worthy. He selected the men 
most fitted for his work. He was wise in so doing. 

But it will be observed that all these men owed 
their elevation to themselves no less than to their 
chief. They may be styled self-made men. Marshal 
Augereau, Duke of Castiglione, was the son of a 
poor fruiterer, and bom in the fauxbourgs of Paris, 
in 1757. He entered the Neapolitan service, and 
worked well. He knew his business, but his low 
birth was his greatest bar. In 1 792, he was ordered, 
with all other Frenchmen, to quit the Neapolitan 
territory, for the excesses of the French revolution 
had made them odious to the world. The Neapo- 
litan common soldier, who had taught himself 
fencing, and had mastered in some degree the 
science of languages, returned disconsolate to 
France, and entered the ranks of the Republican 
army, in the middle of life, being then aged thirty- 
five years. He had now, however, difierent masters 
to serve. His ability and bravery were noticed, and 
in two years he had risen to be a brigadier-general ; 
in two more he was a general of division. But his 
military merits were equal to his fortune. 

Bemadotte, a great man, and one of the best 
of those brilliant generals whom Napoleon had 
called up, was not indeed raised from mud. 
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but was originally brought up as a barrister. In 
his sixteenth year he entered in the army, but 
in nine years he had only passed from the rank 
of a private to that of a sergeant. Under 
General Custines he was given a division, and 
under Kleber made general of brigade. Bemadotte 
was a nobleman in character. He never descended 
to flatter; he was true to himself, and therefore 
true to his friend. He married the sister of the 
wife of Joseph Bonaparte, and Napoleon bore 
testimony to his high character, when he said, 
'^Bernadotte has a Eoman heart and a French 
head/' Napoleon, when he assumed his imperial 
dignity, made him marshal of France. He fought 
like a lion to serve his master at Wagram and else- 
where, and was so well known and honoured, that 
when at the death of the crown prince, in 1810, 
it was determined to elect one, Bernadotte, then 
Prince of Ponte-Corro, was elected out of several 
candidates, amongst whom were the King of 
Denmark. 

The choice was not unpleasing to Europe. The 
common soldier and ex-sergeant was a great com- 
mander. He was, too, a faithful and a good man. 
He was determined to be true to the people who 
had elected him, and he demanded from the emperor 
letters patent to emancipate him from his French 
allegiance. 

^^ You will promise, marshal,^' said tne emperor, 
'' never to bear arms against France.'^ 

'^ I will do no such thing,'' answered Bemadotte, 
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indignantly, "my first duty lies to my people; lean 
never make Sweden a vassal of any other state/' 

'^ Go ! " answered his chief, sorrowfully. '^ Go ! 
since yon will not promise, our destinies are about 
to be accomplished !" 

The ex-sergeant assumed the name of Charles 
John. He had promised to serve the Swedes faith- 
fully, and he did so, even to breaking with Napo- 
leon, who boasted that he would make the crown 
prince of Sweden '^ finish his course of the Swedish 
language at Vincennes." This threat caused a 
serious difference between them, and when need 
came, Bemadotte armed against his native country, 
and in defence of that which had elected him. 
With Swedish, Eussian, and the Prussian troops his 
army amounted to more than 100,000 men. He 
fought at Leipsic in three terrific struggles, and 
after the defeat and abdication of Napoleon, he 
entered Paris at the head of a portion of the allied 
troops. 

His government, for the old king was too ex- 
hausted to be of any assistance, and all devolved 
upon Bemadotte, was mild and firm, and on the 18th 
of May, 1818, he was crowned King of Sweden, as 
Charles XTV., and on September following. King of 
Norway. His address to his inhabitants is too 
simple and true to be omitted : — 

'^ When I came among you, I brought nothing 
beyond my sword and my actions as my title and 
guarantees. If I could have brought you a long 
list of ancestors, from Charles Martel downwards, I 
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should have valued them only for your sakes. For 
my part, I am satisfied with. the remem.brance of the 
services I have performed, and with the glory which 
has exalted me. My claims in other respects rest 
on my adoption by the king, and on the unanimous 
choice of a free people. On these I found my 
rightful pretensions; and so long as honour and 
justice are esteemed upon earth my rights will be 
accounted more legitimate than if I were descended 
from Odin. History informs us that no prince ever 
mounted a foreign throne but by election or by con- 
quest. I have not opened my way to the Swedish 
throne by the latter ; I have been invited to it by 
the former; and thvS is my best and proudest 
claim.*' 

It would not be just to conclude this notice of 
Bemadotte unless we added, that till his death he 
still persevered in his justice and his integrity, was 
the patron of every thing which could promote the 
happiness of his people, and died as he had lived, 
a blessing to the throne to which he had been 
elected. 

Marshal Bessieres, Duke of Istria, was another in- 
stance of one who had risen from nothing, entirely by 
his own valour and abilities. But at Jena, Eylau, 
Friedland, Herlsberg, and other battles, he exhibited 
rare talents; sleepless vigilance, unconquerable 
bravery. His death was that of a soldier, on the ■ 
field of Lutzen. Dessaix, another great soldier, 
had indeed a noble birth, but the Revolution swept 
\ away any benefit which might have accrued from 
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it, and he arose from sheer merit. He was so good, 
truthful, and mild, that in Upper Egypt, where he 
held command, he earned the title of the "Just 
Sultan." When he fell, he sent a message to 
Bonaparte, " Tell the first consul that I die with 
regret ; I have not lived long enough for glory.** 

" Of all generals I ever had," said Napoleon, at 
St. Helena, " Dessaix and Kleber had the greatest 
talents. Their loss was irreparable to France.** 

Again, he added, "Dessaix thought only of 
glory, he lived on glory. Luxury and even com- 
fort he despised. He preferred sleeping under a 
gun in the open air, with his cloak wrapped about 
him, to the softest couch. Money he totally dis- 
regarded.** 

The long list of Napoleon*s marshals, most of 
them men who had risen from "mud,** again to 
use the words of their chief, we cannot make com- 
plete ; but we may add that Gouvoin St. Oyr was 
designed not for a soldier but a painter, and had 
travelled through Italy to perfect himself in his art. 
Ho threw away the brush and mall-stick for tho 
sword, and rose to be Marshal of France. He was 
raised by Louis XVIII. to the chamber of peers, 
and held the portfolio of Minister at War. Junot, 
another marshal, and Duke of Abrantes, was tho 
8on of a peasant, and quarrelled with his father, 
Avhom, it is said, he had even pilfered from, and 
entered the ranks. Luckily he could read and write 
well, and also had not neglected other parts of his 
education. He had great presence of mind. At 
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the siege of Tonlon, Bonaparte wanted some one 
to write a despatch, and Junot stepped from the 
ranks and volunteered. He had scarcely finished 
when a shot struck the wall close to his side, and 
covered the letter with dust. " That is lucky, sir/^ 
said Junot, shaking the paper, ^^ I was in want of 
sand to dry my writing.^^ 

'^You are a brave fellow,^^ s'aid Bonaparte; 
"how can I serve you?^^ "Give me promotion,^' 
was the answer, " and I will not disgrace it.^' He 
was immediately made sergeant, then was given a 
commission, and was soon afterwards made aide- 
de-camp to his benefactor. 

Kleber, the ablest of all the Emperor's generals, 
was bom at Strasburg, and was an architect. See- 
ing some Bavarians insulted by his townsmen, he 
took their part, and beat four of his assailants. 
The grateful Bavarians extolled his prowess, and 
begged him to become a soldier, oflfering him an 
admission to the school at Munich. Upon this in- 
cident his life turned. He accepted the proposal, 
and became one of the most distinguished of the 
pupils, but, in 1 783, he had only attained the rank 
of lieutenant, and left the army in disgust, and 
once more worked as an architect. The Revolution 
again threw him in the ranks of the army, and he 
served with glory till his assassination by a fanatic, 
at Cairo. 

Laison, Governor of St. Cloud, was of so obscure 
a birth, that it is difficult to say whom his parents 
were, but he was a brave and good soldier. Lannes, 
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whose parents were of the poorest^ was brought up 
as a mechanic^ he rose to be Marshal of France^ and 
Duke de Montebello. A very pleasing trait in this 
man was, that he never forgot his origin. There is 
a story told of more than one of our city magnates, 
that they had preserved the porter^s knot which 
they carried before industry and tact had made 
them rich. The Duke had, m his mansion at Com- 
baut, a large chest, twenty feet long, the contents 
of which his guests were anxious to see. One day 
the duchess opened it in the presence of a friend, 
and showed its contents; it contained all the old 
clothes which she and her husband had worn since 
their marriage. The oldest were coarse, plain habits, 
the last those of ducal rank. 

'^ My husband and I," said the duchess, ^^ take 
a pleasure in preserving these ; there is no harm in 
looking on them from time to time : — people should 
never forget what their history has been.^^ 

MacDonald, another marshal, was the son of a 
poor Scotch refugee. Massena was an orphan, who 
was brought up to the sea, and who, running away 
from that, became a private soldier. He became 
also, before he died, Duke of Rivoli, and Prince of 
Bssling. Moreau was a law student. He died a 
general. Murat, Marshal of France, Grand Duke 
of Berg and Cleves, and King of Naples, was the son 
of a little innkeeper, who had once been steward to 
the Talleyrands. Key, a marshal, a duke, and a 
Prince of Elchingen, whose name, like that of Mu- 
rat and Napoleon, will live long in history, was the 
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son of a poor tradesman. At thirteen years of age 
lie was employed as clerk to a poor notary. But 
liis energy was so great when he entered the army 
that he became known by the surname of the " In- 
defatigable." In three or four years he had won 
the way up to the command of a division. His 
energy, his dash, courage, and utter devotion to the 
war, also earned him the title of the ^^ Bravest of 
the Brave" It was to Ney^s calmness, continually 
sustained courage, and endurance, that the remnant 
of the French army owed its existence after the 
fatal retreat from Moscow. The origin of Marshal 
Soult was also obscure, but his merit, no less 
abundant than those of the others of that brilliant 
group which surrounded the Emperor, raised him 
to the highest post. He was the only one of Na- 
poleon^s generals who was deemed fitted to cope 
with Wellington, and he certainly did more than 
others in opposing him. As is well known, the old 
Marshal lived to very great age, and became the 
honoured guest of the Duke of Wellington some 
years back, and few foreign generals were such 
favourites with the English people. Soult had a 
vice not often found, however, in the breast of a 
soldier. He was, indeed, indefatigable in war, but 
ho was also so in accumulating money and valu- 
ables. He died enormously rich, and the pictures, 
which he had '^ borrowed " from Spain, were sold 
by public auction, and the best purchased by the 
French for their galleries. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LEADERS OP MEN. 

The Bonaparte Family— The Death of Napoleon— The Birth of his 
Nephew — ^Determination to Succeed and to Perish — The Nature 
of Princes— The Exile— Belief in Destmy— " PoUtical Reveries" 
— Continued "Work— Strasburg and Bo\ilogne — Napoleonic 
Ideas — The Hour and the Man — The Burial of the Old Napo- 
leon—President and Emperor — The Power and Importance 
of France. 

That which we have said of the reproductiveness of 
genius is especially true of the Bonaparte family, 
w^hich now and for a long time past has filled the 
minds^ as well as the newspapers, of Europe. Napo- 
leon the First abdicated his throne, and was thrown 
into confinement, and died like a chained eagle or a 
caged rat, on a lonely island in the Atlantic, but he 
left behind him a memory, and he lived in the hearts 
of thousands of his faithful adherents and admirers.* 
Ho moreover left behind him an extraordinary beiug, 
man he was scarcely then, who was determined to 
equal him in his love for power and glory. 

The career of this man on the road to fame and 
success is an extraordinary one. It has that about 

* Napoleon Bonaparte died on the 5th of May, 1821. Louia 
Napoleon was horn at the Tuileries, the 20th of April, 1808, and his 
birth was announced by salutes of cannon, both in Holland and 
France. 
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it whicli no good man can approve ; but we have 
here nothing to do with the political portion of his 
life, we have only to point out a consistent, or rather 
a persistent endeavour, which was crowned with 
success, and which, so far as we can judge, has 
benefited the French nation. Men in the ordinary- 
stations of life have been frequently called to judge 
princes, and they pronounce judgment ' fluently 
enough. But princedom seems to alter the nature 
of man. The doctrine of the Koman Church is, 
'^ once a priest always a priest.^^ It seems essen- 
tially true also of princes. We have instances of 
kings and emperors who have laid down the sceptre 
and have retired into private life, but scarcely an 
instance of a prince who has quietly resigned his 
claim to the throne, and has resided amongst the 
people till his race had become again amalgamated 
with theirs. WTien a prince, on the other hand, 
does according to the custom and tradition of the 
race, the misery which he occasions is incalculable. 
How many thousands of lives were sacrificed for the 
pretenders in our own country, from Perkin Wiar- 
beck, who by some is held to have been the true 
prince, to Charles Edward and the other vicious 
descendants of the Stewarts ? So again with the 
Don Miguels and Don Carlos of modern history, 
with the pretenders to the thrones of Brazil and 
^ Mexico. The designs of the Almighty are inscrut- 

able ; but if human life is to be held at any value it 
I would seem to be the most merciful way to at once 

' adopt the manners of Eobespierre, and to put an end 
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to the race which will surely prove so noxious to the 
countrj. But we must not borrow a leaf from the 
book of princes^ and do evil that good may ensue. 
The evil is certain, the good problematical. 

When Louis Napoleon grew old enough to reflect, 
he found himself with the bare title of prince, and 
exiled from his country. He had, indeed, an ample 
fortune for a private individual, but M. Loais Bona- 
parte had determined not to be private. Secret, 
capable, and with a burning ambition, restless, and 
full of invention, and with a busy, clever brain, if 
not actually possessing genius, the young man was 
already a dreamer, and believed in his fate. 

His uncle had taught him to trust to his destiny. 
He implored Louis Philippe to allow him to serve, 
even as a common soldier, in the ranks of the 
French army. He was ready to swear allegiance. 
The heir of Napoleon was dead, but an elder brother 
barred the claim of Louis, and, moreover, a dozen 
proclamations and acts of the Senate prohibited the 
Bonaparte family from ever ascending the throne. 
Louis Napoleon could remember all this, and deter- 
mined to outlive it. 

His petition was answered by a renewal of the 
decree of his banishment. But he still fed his hopes. 
In 1831 he and his brother both took part in the 
Revolution at Rome; in the same year his elder 
brother died, and Louis in disguise travelled through 
Italy and France to England, to see his mother, 
Hortense, from whom he again heard prophecies of 
his future greatness. 
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He then returned to tlie Castle of Ahrenenberg 
to dream and to publish. He continually kept the 
name of Napoleon before the world. iHe gave it 
the benefit of his '^ Political Reveries/' in which he 
had suggested a method of making everybody happy, 
and France especially so ; but he said France could 
only be regenerated by a descendant of Napoleon, 
who understood how to combine the emperor and 
the republican. There could not be a doubt as to 
who was to be the man. 

Busy he always was. The old Napoleon was a 
man of action, his nephew was no less so. He had 
interviews with many partizans — ^he kept up the 
hopes of his party, he spread his name quietly, but 
surely, all over France. He wrote works, and of 
some merit, but they were of the kinds most appre- 
ciated in France, that is to say, either military or 
socialist. 

In 1832 it was believed by those who knew the 
state of parties in Franco, that the people were 
quite ready to acknowledge the Prince, did he but 
come forward. We need not say who had prepared 
the people, nor who had kept alive this agitation — 
kept alive it was. We need not recall the fact that 
the French had a constitutional king, and were well 
and gently governed. We have only to refer to the 
continued industry and perseverance of the Prince, 
an industry and perseverance which in the cause of 
the people would have been heroic. 

But from 1832 to 1836 Louis Napoleon kept his 
designs in the background. In that year it was 
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determined that an attempt should be made to re- 
gain the throne, and it was done by bribery and 
corruption amongst the royalist soldiers of France. 
Louis Napoleon presented himself, and whole regi- 
ments forgot their oaths of allegiance and followed 
him. He was leading men on to an almost secure 
victory, when the presence of mind of one general 
suggested that the Prince was an impostor, and, 
greatly to his own astonishment, the tables were 
turned, and the adventurous Prince was made a 
prisoner. The King of the French acted with un- 
common lenity ; banishment and imprisonment were 
awarded to one who had not scrupled for his own 
ambition to take a step which would assuredly 
have plunged the whole kingdom in bloodshed. 

Outliving this banishment, and breaking from 
his bonds, Louis Napoleon never abandoned his 
early dream. After a residence in Switzerland, 
which state protected him, he took up his residence 
in London (1838), and in 1839 published his work, 
now most celebrated, ^^Des Idees Napoliennes,^^ 
which was intended to revolutionize French society. 
In two more years, 1840, he again attempted to 
regain that throne which he appears fully to have 
believed his own. Hiring a small English steamer, 
and accompanied only by a few friends and a tame 
eagle, he absolutely invaded Boulogne — an attempt 
which, if successful, would have again plunged 
France into civil war ; he landed, but was promptly 
beaten back, one of his followers killed, and himself 
and others made prisoners. His culpable ambition 
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had caused at least one death and much misery^ bul 
in prison or out of it he never abandoned his plans. 

Six years of confinement made him cling more 
closely to them. 

A second escape from prison made him again 
the guest of England^ but his idea had grown 
stronger. Plotter he may be called^ but his industry 
has been wonderful. He seems to have been an 
embodiment of all working power, and it is but 
justice to hifti to believe that he had a firm faith in 
hia destiny, and believed that Napoleonism was a 
necessity to Prance. 

Time alone can prove whether or not he was 
justified in his attempts to reign. But they at 
least were incessant, and at last successful ; though, 
indeed, here comes in one of those changes in the 
world which are almost doubtful in their origin. 
It is questionable whether the Prench Eevolution 
of 1848 was owing solely to Providence or to man. 
It would be hard to say that one man caused it ; 
it would be difficult to prove that it arose from 
the wants of the people, or that it was a political 
necessity. It could not have been successful with 
any other people than the Prench j and they had 
been for years saturated with Napoleonism. Louis 
Philippe gave an impulse, a fresh and vigorous one, 
to this feeling, in allowing the body of the first 
Emperor to have been begged from the English 
and brought to Paris. The whole of Prance turned, 
as they read the account of that splendid and sacri- 
legious rite, with admiring and respectful eyes to 
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the nephew. He himself was not idle. The per- 
petual worker^ like a saccessfdl tradesman in his 
business^ he was ready at hand when wanted^ and 
the army knew it. 

Ilie successful issue of intrigue in the case of 
the Spanish marriages^ took away from Louis 
Philippe the moral support of England. When, 
therefore, his government fell by a sudden gust of 
temper, there was none to help him. The vessel of 
the state was never righted ; and when another and 
more popular ruler was looked for, one, too, who 
better understood the weaknesses and follies of the 
French people than the poets, literateurs, and philo- 
sophers who held the reins, the previous work of 
M. Louis Bonaparte told, and he was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. This was very natural. 
Some people have asserted that he used trickery at 
the electoral urns ; the tricks he employed were his 
hard work and incessant determination many years 
before. The '' elected of France,^' acted like many 
a great man before him when he had the ball at his 
feet. He had waited a long, long time for the oppor- 
tunity; he was no longer young; his illusions, if 
any, had passed away ; he knew he was not loved 
in Europe, he determined to make himself feared ; 
he at last has done so. 

Step by step he rose. He is one of those who 
have waded through slaughter to a throne; but there 
is not a shadow of a doubt but that under him the 
political influence of France has wonderfully in- 
creased, and that the spirit of the French nation 
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bounds higher than before. No one can have visited 
the country without seeing at once how incessant the 
labour of the Emperor must have been. The capital 
has been renovated ; it is a new Paris that the spec- 
tator sees, not an old one. So, also, with almost 
every other important town; so, also, with the 
army, with the navy, with the forts, with the com- 
merce. 

Louis Napoleon is by far the most important 
sovereign in Europe ; his wor^ with many is law, to 
all it is a serious matter. He has taken occasion 
by the hand, looked out for the wants of the age, 
the requirements of his people, and has gone forth 
to meet them. He is the most important sovereign 
because he is the most industrious. He is an incessant 
worker. He is busied with every scheme, and by 
himself or his agents, important in every quarter of 
the globe ; in Eussia, China, Syria, Belgium, Spain, 
Austria, Italy, Africa, Egypt, Arabia, Polynesia — in 
each and all of these his busy mind, acting upon 
his agents, and reacted on by them, has made him 
known. He has the widest fame of any man living. 
He is the beau-ideal of a working monarch. The 
French wanted to be governed, and he has governed 
them. But, in saying this, we offer no apology 
for his crimes. In politics or in war, blood has been 
shed like water, but there can be but little doubt of 
Napoleon III. being a great, a famous, and in the 
worldly sense, a wise man ; whether for the eventual 
happiness of mankind, remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VOTARIES OP SCIENCE-^HUMBOLDT. 

A Change of Subject— The Soldier of Science— Humboldt— The First 
Impulse— George Forster — Scientific Work — The Prqject of 
Life — An Expedition for Conquest of Man, and one for that 
of Science — Humboldt's Voyage — Savage Nature — Pursuit of 
Science — Works of Humboldt — Sojourn in Paris. 

It is well to be reminded, whilst reading of personal 
ambition, and in the midst, perhaps, of the re- 
joicings for victory in one nation and the meanings 
of defeat in another, or of the cries and excitement 
which revolution and reformation of kingdoms in- 
evitably bring, that the great march of science 
still continues across the noise of smoke and wail- 
ing, that the passage of knowledge is uninterrupted 
cither by blockade, fight, or siege. Nothing will 
do this for us more thoroughly than by turning from 
the political intrigue in the last chapter to the lives 
of great and wise men, of the soldiers of science, of 
the pioneers of progress, of the true apostles of 
peace. By them we shall be reminded ^^that we 
may make our lives sublime,'' and, to continue the 
quotation, 

" Departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of Time.'' 

Footprints which will be assurances to those who 
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follow, that great men have been before them who 
have turned from the hurry, bustle, noise, and 
smoke of glory; the over- excitement and madden- 
ing rush for gold, and scramble for honours ; the 
chicanery of place, to that quieter, calmer, better 
path of daily labour and daily worship, of patient 
investigation and pure thought, which rises like 
calm incense in an evening sky towards the throne 
of the AU-Knower; which abounds in love to our 
brothers, since it abounds in benefits conferred on 
them; which eases and soothes • men^s minds dis- 
turbed by angry passions, and is in its intensity a 
kind of noble faith even in Pagan philosopher, 
since, by it he venerates and worships the Creator 
in his works, and looks through Nature up to 
Nature's God. 

There is no example which will better illustrate 
the foregoing than that of Frederick Henry Alex- 
ander. Baron Humboldt, known since his elevation 
to the peerage of humanity simply by the last 
name. Humboldt's mother, a woman of great in- 
tellectual endowments and some beauty, was the 
widow of Baron Holwede when she attracted the 
attention and love of Major Humboldt, an aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Brunswick, during the seven 
years' war. She did not long remain a widow. 
She entrusted herself, her fortune, and one son by 
her first marriage, to the aide-de-camp, and on the 
22 nd of June, 1767, at Potsdam, gave birth to 
Charles William Humboldt, and at the chateau of 
Tegee, near Berlin, on the 14th of September, 1769, 
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to the subject of this chapter. The elder brother, 
Charles, grew tip to be one of the finest wits in 
Germany ; he was a poet, critic, philologist, states- 
man. His brother was, after his kind, a statesman, 
too, one. who interpreted the laws of Nature, and, 
after living a very long life, full of honour and re- 
nown, has died, leaving behind him the name of the 
greatest naturalist and savcmt of his country. 

The two boys were but young when they lost 
their father, and their education and introduction 
to the world was therefore left entirely to Madame 
Humboldt. This lady had entrusted one Joachim 
Campe in the education of her eldest son. The 
master was then well known as the author of '' The 
Young Crusoe ;" now he is forgotten, save when 
connected with his pupils, for it is the property of 
great men to render all around them celebrated. 
Various was the instruction given to the young 
Humboldts. Besides Campe, Christian Kemth 
should be mentioned amongst Humboldt's teachers. 
From their father's chateau the two boys went to 
Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and, lastly, tc Grot- 
tingen. 

It was at the last place, whilst his brother was 
writing poetry, and was filled with all the enthu- 
siasm the ardent spirits of the time felt for the great 
event of the time, the French Eevolution, an event 
which, by the way, disappointed and horrified all its 
admirers, that Alexander happily met a gentleman 
of some notoriety, who had been round the world 
with Captain Cook. The glowing narration of the 
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beauties of Nature^ wliicli Humboldt heard from the 
mouth of this man, George Forster, fired him with 
the first desire to become a naturalist. He had 
made a debut in literature. He came out with 
something very scientific, something excessively 
learned^ the result of cramming. He wrote abso- 
lutely " On the Textile Fabrics of the Grecians," 
about which he could have known nothing. Hence- 
forward he was to abandon ''textile fabrics,' ' and 
to inquire not how Penelope's petticoat was spun, 
but how God made his earth, and in what way He 
had clothed the plains with verdure and the forests 
with leaves. 

To this George Forster, in truth, the world 
should give credit for much of Humboldt's glory. 
It is a great thing to have given the first impulse 
to a youthful genius. Man or book which does it 
cannot be too highly estimated. " Robinson Cru- 
soe" has filled our navy, rendered our merchants 
famous, has given a seaward impulse to the nation 
which other people seek in vain to possess. So 
old George Forster, gossiping over his modest can 
of Bavarian beer about his voyage with the great 
Captain Cook, sets that in a flame which eighty years 
cannot quench, and which in its progress, like a great 
fire on a high hill, casts its reflection far and wide. 

With George Forster, Humboldt made his first 
scientific tour. He travelled to England and to 
France, examining the earth, its strata, and the 
mineral productions of each country. He was also 
actuated by a strange desire to go to the New 
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World, and to observe the life of a savage, to mark 
how far it diflTered from that of civilized man ; but 
that desire was not yet to be gratified. With the 
advice and assistance of Forster, he published his 
first scientific work on the '' Basalts of the Ehine" 
{Uber des Basalts ans Rhein), in 1790, when he had 
scarcely passed his twenty-first year. He had 
already become known for his ardent desire of 
knowledge, for his love of experiment and deep 
fervour in tracking a truth, so far as one can, to 
its fountain head. Indeed, this, more than family 
influence, procured him his first employment, that of 
inspector of mines in the provinces of Beyrouth and 
Anspach. Holding this office, he was ever at work, 
and issued his second work, on the '^ Fossil Flora of 
Friberg^^ [Flora subterranea Frihergensis, etc). He 
told us what shapes flowers had before the flood, 
how they bloomed and fructified ; he gave us their 
forms, and the thickness of their fibre, and by in- 
duction showed us what soil they loved, and what 
brilliant colours they gladdened the young world 
with. Working still on, in a few more years he had 
advanced his studies from the dumb stone world, or 
fossil vegetable life, to that more wondrous organism 
around and about him, experimented on the nervous 
system of men and animals, and published his third 
work, "Uber die gereizte nerveuse et musculadre,*^ 
The world began now to talk of this young savantj 
this devourer of books, this perpetual worker and 
thinker, who seemed determined to master the 
whole circle of knowledge. 
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It was late in the year 1796 that Humboldt lost 
his mother^ his best and truest friend. To her he 
had always submitted ; by her^ famous and great as 
he was^ he had ever been controlled. Her life alone 
bouiild him to the Old Worlds for he had long 
desired to experimentalize *in the New. Freed by 
death from this dear tie, he eagerly flew to Paris, 
bought aU the scientific instruments which he felt 
he should need, disposed of his estates in Prussia, 
and obtained permission from the French to join 
the Baudin scientific expedition then fitting out to 
survey South America. But the French govern- 
ment were not quick enough for his hunger for 
knowledge. The expedition being deferred from 
time to time, he determined to wait no longer, and, 
in company with a young savant named Bonpland, 
Humboldt set out for Spain. 

The pandecs of that country were by no means 
uncourteous to the two young sa/vants. Might not 
these two mineralogists discover a new Potosi? or, 
better still, a gold mine ; or, indeed, it may be a 
diamond mine. Kings of Spain and other great 
folks are fond of diamonds and gold, and material 
wealth; so they would put forth their hand to 
welcome the young philosophers. His Majesty of 
Spain was pleased that young Humboldt should 
scientifically overrun his American possessions, so 
be it ; he is everywhere well received. 

In the meantime, whilst the preliminaries are 
being settled, the two philosophers meet with an 
English nobleman, a savant too, not too often met 
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amongst our peerage at that time. This was Lord 
Bristol, and at his behest, and with his aid, Bonpland 
and Humboldt, leaving things to be arranged for 
them in Spain, prepared to run over and explore 
the wonders of Upper Egypt — a field for any one, 
and a field of wonderS too. This was denied him 
however. Bonaparte, hated by Englishmen, was 
preparing his by no means scientific expedition to 
Egypt. Napoleon hated ideologues; what could 
scientific men want in Lower Egypt ? The sword 
questioned the right of the pen, brute force was in 
the ascendant ; Lord Bristol was arrested at Milan, 
.and Napoleon went to Egypt; whilst the savant 
stayed at home, or rather in Spain, during the year 
1798-99. 

In May, 1799, however, Humboldt managed, in 
the Spanish frigate ^^ Pizarro,^^ to avoid the English 
who were blockading the Spanish ports, but whose 
ships a storm had scattered, and to set sail for 
South America. He touched at Tenerifie, and 
ascended the celebrated peak. Hereby he estab- 
lished the Plutonian theory of the earth^s formation 
in distinction to the Neptunian, 

An epidemic, which broke out on board the 
" Pizarro,^^ forced the captain to land his passengers 
at Cumana, on the north-east coast of Venezuela, 
and here all Humboldt^s longings and aspirations 
were satisfied. He employed eighteen months in 
collecting specimens, and exploring the country, and 
in a frail canoe explored the Orinoco, penetrated to 
its source, and found its junction with the Rio 
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Negro and the Amazon. Here his soul drank in 
that which he had so long longed for^ and his eyes 
were feasted on immeasurable space. Here^ says 
he, " you find a plain, bare indeed of any tree, but 
covered with rare herbs. Not a hill, not a rock, 
rises like an islet in this boundless space, this sea of 
land. Only some fragments of vast heaps of alluvial 
soil surge up, thinly scattered in a space of two 
hundred square leagues, and appear slightly higher 
than the surrounding plain. * * * In the midst 
of this grand and wild Nature a diverse and savage 
people lives, separated each from each by a strange 
diversity of tongue. Some, like the Ottomacs and 
the Taurodos, are wanderers, living on grubs, ants, 
gums, and earth ; others are more cultivated, and 
possess intelligence and gentle manners. The vast 
space between the Cassignaire and the Atababo are 
peopled not by men, but by tapirs and apes formed 
into societies. Figures and characters cut upon the 
rocks testify that formerly civilization had advanped 
here. In the interior of the steppes, the tiger and 
the crocodile make war upon the horse and the bull ; 
upon its woody boundaries man perpetually seeks to 
slay man ; some aliens of Nature drink the blood of 
their enemies ; others, apparently without arms, are 
yet prepared for murder, and slay with the poisoned 
nail of their thumb ; the weakest tribes, creeping 
along the sandy shore, efface with their hands the 
traces of their timid footsteps. Thus, in the most 
abject barbarism, as in the deceptive glitter of 
refined civilization, man ever creates for himself a 
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life of misery. The traveller who overruns all space, 
no leas than the historian who interrogates all ages, 
has ever before him the sad and changeless picture 
of human discord/' 

Sad, indeed, is the reflection j sad, but true. It 
18 for the good, the tender, the truly brave, and the 
kind, to knit up this ravelled garment of life. Well 
might he, after observing the littleness and vileness 
of man, turn again to Nature, to that vast expanse, 
^'wherein you grow almost accustomed to regard 
men as something unimportant in the order of 
Nature,'^ but Humboldt loved man as well as Nature, 
and for him treasured up knowledge, no less than for 
himself. Geology, ethnography, and geography 
were the especial objects of Humboldt's travels ; to 
these were also added natural history. After re- 
turning to Cumana with his friend Bonpland, and 
their admirable collection, they again set out and 
reached Quito in January, 1802. Five months were 
devoted to Quito, and to the exploration of its 
mountain valleys and the chain of snow-capped 
mountains which surround it. He ascended, on the 
23rd of June, 1802, Chimborazo, the summit of 
which ifl 21,420 feet above the sea.* 

In his " Cosmos," Humboldt has beautifully de- 
ficribed the glorious sensation of looking out from 

• There is a school rhyme about this : — 

" Chimborazo was formerly thought to be 
The highest mountain which ever man did see," etc., etc. 
We need scarcely remind our readers that the Eastern Hemisphere 
boasts the highest mountain — the Everest, a peak of the Himalaya. 
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the high monntain over the plains beneath him^ 
and has told us that^ to his latest day^ the impres- 
sions he then had will never be effaced. He was 
right ; many years afterwards he used to sit in the 
evening of the day, meditating upon the grand 
plains of South America, upon the golden prairies 
and mountain heights of lands he had visited half a 
century before — of scenes as far removed in space 
as they were in time. 

Humboldt^s courage in the pursuit of science 
was immense. "With Aim^ Bonpland and a guide, 
he passed whole nights in those frozen mountain 
peaks, where a few steps might have been destruc- 
tion, and where the very elements were at war with 
him. He ascended to so great a height that the 
rarefied atmosphere so affected him, that the blood 
gushed out from his nose and eyes ; but even then 
the soldier of science did not turn back, he went on 
until his senses reeled and he had reached the 
highest summit. 

But it was now time for him to rest from his 
labours. The soldier of science had returned laden 
with spoils. It was necessary to arrange and 
classify those spoils, and Humboldt and Bonpland 
determined to return to Europe. This they did, 
previously visiting the United States, and being 
received with acclamation by the people, and great 
friendship by Jefferson, who was then president* 
In 1804, they set foot in Bordeaux, after an absence 
of five years from Europe. 

The result of this voyage forms the monument 
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-r-the greatest, most complete, and last monument 
to Humboldt and his companion. It was published 
throughout a series of years, but it is too vast and 
too expensive a work for any one but the rich savant, 
or the public library. The mere names of the books 
will show the reader what the labour must have 
been to obtain such a result : — 

1st Part. — ^^ Travels in the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New World/' Paris, 1807—25, 3 vols, in 
8vo. 

2nd Part. — "View of the Cordilleras and the 
Indigenous Tribes of America, with their Monu- 
ments,'' etc. 1810. In folio, with sixty-nine 
plates. 

3rd Part. — " Zoological and Anatomical Obser- 
vations on South America.^' 2 vols. 1805 — 32. 

4th Part. — " A Political Essay on the Kingdom 
of New Spain.'' Under this title he gives his views 
of the policy, agriculture, mineral wealth, social and 
monetary economy, civil and military transactions 
of this kingdom. With an Atlas. Paris, 1811, 5 
vols. 

5th Part. — " Astronomical Observations, and 
Trigonometrical and Barometrical Measurements." 
2 vols, in 4to. 1812. 

6th. — " General and Physical Geography of 
South America." 1807. 

7th. — Essay on the Geography of Plants." 1805. 

8th. — " A Political Essay on the Island of 
Cuba." 

The very titles of these works will show the 
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reader what an admirable, thorough, and continual 
worker was their author. The very short list we 
give of them could be driven out to a dozen times 
the length were we to particularize a thousandth 
part of the contents. Each of these works, though 
dependent on others, was complete in itself. Maps, 
plans, charts, drawings of plants, animals, ruins, 
insects, men, skeletons, trees, rocks, minerals; in 
short, of almost everything relating even distantly 
to science, are there to be found bearing the impress 
of the hand or mind of the great worker. Humboldt 
knew well that his work was that of a lifetime. He 
devoted to it the finest years of his life for nearly 
a quarter of a century, the work being issued in 
Paris during his sojourn there from the years 1804 
to 1827. 

It is in this sketch quite impossible to analyze 
this work. It is full of new ideas and scientific in- 
duction. In one part he settles a question as to a 
South American tribe ; in another he suggests and 
carries out completely his system of the geography 
of plants, and shows us how we may judge of the 
climate, the heat, the soil, and the general nature 
of a country by its indigenous plants. In a third 
he tells us the political history of a nation, and 
takes its social and economical measure. Little of 
importance is omitted. He is equally reliable on 
all points. 

During his sojourn in Paris, Humboldt was the 
savant of the day. All learned men flocked to hear 
him and see him. He worked with some still fore- 
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most in the march of science. He wrote with Gay 
Lussac^ Leopold de Buch, and Arago. He was 
sought for and honoured by kings and princes. He 
was elected member of the chief scientific societies 
of the worid, and he was entrusted with more than 
one political mission. He had long been ennobled 
by the King of Prussia, whom he accompanied to 
Naples. Monarchs delighted to confer on him their 
orders of knighthood and of merit ; but at the death 
of the philosopher, when heralds sought to chronicle 
these gewgaws, to give a fictitious brilliancy to the 
great man, all but one modest star, which he often 
wore, were found neglected, tarnished and covered 
with dust, in the drawer of that old bureau, at 
which he had so often sat, pen in hand, to chronicle 
his thoughts and his discoveries. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VOTAEIES OP SCIENCE — HUMBOLDT, CONTINUED. 

The Subject Oontinaed — Success — ^The Scientific Frivy Councillor 
— Journey to Asia — Scientific Besults — ^The Election of the 
Citizen King — Humboldt in England — The " Cosmos." 

The Life of Humboldt, like a term at college, natu- 
rally " divides " at a certain period. We have seen 
him collect his material, and digest the substance of 
his great work. His fame has culminated. His 
presence is everywhere sought for. Men who could 
not appreciate his scientific foresight or his brilliant 
suggestions, could yet believe in results. '' Bien ne 
revisit jamais comme le succes," says the French 
proverb. '^ There's nothing in the world half so 
successful as success," cry the Americans, endea- 
vouring to translate the untranslatable. He who 
had been laughed at for a visionary when he sold 
his estates to procure means to explore the New 
"World, was now declared to be the wisest of man- 
kind ! He who had been a mere savant, an ideo- 
logue, was now consulted on statecraft no less than 
upon geology — ^was thought to know something of 
the government of the world, since he had learnt 
much of its formation, and was brought from his 
study to be the privy councillor of his sovereign. 
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Let young and ardent spirits take comfort as they 
think of this. Persevere ; have one idea, be true 
to it, follow one act by another ; have will, deter- 
mination, and purpose, and, with God^s blessing, 
the world will talk of you yet. 

In 1827, Humboldt was called to, and finally 
settled at, Berlin, with the title of privy councillor 
and many more substantial honours, which he con- 
tinued to enjoy till the time of his death, that is, 
, during the reigns of the late King of Prussia, Fre- 
derick William III., and hi^ successor, Frederick 
William IV. A friend to almost every successive 
administration, he was enabled often to tender the 
ministry good advice, which was more graciously 
received from him than from any one. Science is 
of no party; its politics are universal, since it can 
only desire the good of mankind. For two years 
Humboldt tarried in peace in his native town, when 
he was called by a great potentate once more into 
the fields of science, and this he at once undertook 
with the vigorous willingness for which he was noted. 

Hard work in the cause of knowledge seldom 
kills any one. Only the weakly and the desultory 
fall victims to mental exertion. With Humboldt it 
was far otherwise. At sixty he was as vigorous as 
ever, and in the year 1829, when he had reached that 
age, he undertook a most hazardous expedition in 
Central Asia, in company with two of. his friends, 
Ehrenberg and Gustavo Eose. 

This expedition, suggested by and carried out 
under the auspices of the Emperor Nicholas, was 
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directed eastward by Moscow, Kasan, Catherine- 
burg, the Oural Moontains, Tobolsk, and Altai. 
Thereat the travellers branched out towards the 
military posts on the borders of China. Returning 
to Altai westward, Humboldt and his companions 
passed the steppes of Ischim, Orenburg, Astrakan, 
and the Caspian Sea. Thence they returned to 
Moscow, after having travelled over, in the space of 
nine months, more than 2300 geographical miles. 
The result of this was not so brilliant as that of his 
early labours, but it was very useful. He made 
Central Asia better known to us. By and through 
him, the curious extravagances of Marco Polo and 
the earlier adventurers were corrected, our maps 
made more perfect, and our knowledge of the mine- 
ralogy and climatology of Asia extended. The re- 
lation of it was published in Paris in 1843, and in 
German at Berlin in 1844, under the title of ^^ Cen- 
tral Asia,^' etc. In 1849 he published a further 
addition to his Researches, under the heading of 
Steppes and Deserts, wherein he completely over- 
throws the theory which had grown up upon Marco 
Polo's foundation, of a vast central plateau in Asia, 
to the north of China. This may be seen at a glance 
by consulting his admirable '^ Map of the Chain of 
Mountains and Volcanoes in Central Asia,'^ drawn 
out in 1839, and published in 1843. 

Of the purely scientific results of this travel 
much may be said. Humboldt determined many 
of the most important facts in connection with ter- 
restrial magnetism, finding that in those vast re- 
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gions the sun had more perceptible magnetic power 
than further north upon its satellite. To his energy 
and discoveries are due governmental magnetic 
establishments in Eussia, America, France, Prussia, 
and England, wherein observations are taken and 
registers kept, and through which much, if not all, 
of our knowledge is gained. Professor Dove, of 
Berlin, has reduced many of these registers, and 
through them has discovered the laws regulating 
the distribution of heat over the world^s surface. 

In the midst of these labours, time had gra- 
dually whitened the head of the lover of science. 
Time had wrought wonders also everywhere. People 
were growing wiser, less estranged, more kindly to 
each other. Humboldt had lived, when a young 
man, in the midst of the excitement of one French 
revolution. He saw in it the result of carelessness, 
cruelty, and luxury on the part of the nobles ; and 
of ignorance, neglect, and starvation in the body of 
the people. He welcomed it as the forerunner of a 
better age, but found it spend its angry course in 
blood, sound, and fury. He had watched each actor 
tread his part upon the stage and then disappear, 
and the great actor of all fall, at Waterloo, from 
that bad eminence to which by cunning and blood he 
had raised himself. This was during his American 
expedition and his earlier life. Not to be behind- 
hand, France, in 1830, when he was sixty-one years of 
age, and had just completed his Asian journeys, pre- 
pared another revolution, which quietly settled down 
in the election of Louis Philippe, the citizen king. 
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It was a delicate flattery towards the sa/vanfs 
political learnings that to this monarch Humboldt 
was accredited by Frederick William III. to ac- 
knowledge his government^ and to congratulate 
him on account of his accession to the throne. 

Since that period he each year, until the time of 
his death, renewed his visits to Paris, greatly to the 
satisfaction of his very many admirers and friends 
there, and about this period (1835-38) he pubUshed 
his '^ Critical Examination of the Geography of the 
New World/^ 

Allied as we are with Prussia, with almost the 
certainty of an heir of English descent one day fill- 
ing the throne, it is some satisfaction to record that, 
in addition to diplomatists and warriors, she sent us 
in the train of her ambassadors at least one genius. 
In 1841 he came, in company with Frederick 
William IV., to London, and was present at the 
christening of the Prince of Wales, the Prussian 
monarch being the royal sponsor. He was received 
with enthusiasm, and feted all over the country. 
With the exception of a flying visit to Copenhagen 
in 1845, this was, we believe, the last journey under- 
taken by the great traveller. 

The evening of life had come — slowly, indeed, 
but surely — upon him. Calmly philosophical and 
happy, with a mind full of shadowy pictures of the 
beauties of the natural world, with a still greater 
love for God's earth, a still fonder appreciation of 
its wonders, when he might momently be called to 
quit it for ever, the wi^e and good old man deter- 
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mined to undertake a colossal enterprise; one fit^ 
we might suppose, rather for the fire and energy of 
youth, than for the flagging hand and pausing brain 
of old age. But Humboldt was one of those per- 
petual workers who must work or not exist, to whom 
alone the grave brings rest when it reduces the quick 
hand to stillness and the busy brain to dust. He 
thought with Dryden, 



-" A setting sim 



Should leave a track of glory in the skies." 

And the track of glory which he left is his monu- 
mental work, the " Cosmos/' 

In his '^ Pictures of Nature *' {Anischten de 
Natur), he had from time to time culled choice ex- 
periences from his voyages ; in the '^ Cosmos ^' he 
determined to pass in review the whole sum and 
substance of what we human creatures know of hea- 
ven and earth — that is, of physical, not of spiritual 
knowledge. He has attempted the seemingly con- 
tradictory task of being scientific and picturesque — 
hard, dry, and full of details, and yet light, amusing, 
and instructive. He has wedded the exactness of a 
carpenter's rule to the glowing description of the 
pen of a poet, and in this he has generally suc- 
ceeded. By his- " Cosmos '' he is more universally 
known than by any other book. He himself has 
told us that he regards it '^ as a work offered to the 
German public, in the evening of an active life, the 
plan of which had been present in his mind, in faint 
outline. Tor more than half a century.'' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VOTARIES OP SCIENCE — HUMBOLDT, CONCLUDED. 

The "Cosmos"— A Scientific . Iliad— Humboldt in the Zenith of 
Fame — The last Words of Great Men— Harry Marten — 
Doctor Johnson — Sir Harry Yanc — ^Death of Humboldt— His 
last Words— The Life-long Labour ended at last. 

It is as impossible as it would be out of place for 
us here to give a description of the work. The 
time it took in publication will show its vastness. 
the first volume of the German edition appeared in 
April, 1845, and the fourth, thirteen years after- 
wards, in 1858. A translation by several scientific 
gentlemen, amongst whom General Sabine may be 
mentioned, of the first two parts, has appeared in 
London. The whole work has not, we believe, been 
translated, or at least published. The '' Cosmos" is 
the one work of the great man which will carry him 
down to posterity; it is the Iliad of this modem 
Homer, the old man eloquent as the poet, bat 
happily not blind ; the ^neid of the new Virgil. 
" Who else," cries one of his critics, '^ could have 
achieved, who but he could have attempted, the 
Atlantean service ? Spread his ' Cosmos' before a 
young and ardent mind, which has just accomplished 
its liberal nurture, and say, ' Read and comprehend/ 
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the compreliension exacted wiU^ when acquitted^ 
have added an education/' 

Inflated as this may appear^ it contains trath. 
It is more easy for ns to bid any one comprdiend^ 
than really to do so ; but the infinite variety of the 
*^ Cosmos^' gives it this advantage^ that it can be 
comprehended, or, rather, most portions of it, by the 
simple, whilst it is entrancing and interesting to 
the most dull. 

Thus he grew, flourished, and culminated, full of 
honours, bearing them meekly, as he should do ; the 
friend of kings, nor less so of the humblest 
scholar. 

Somewhat more than three years ago, one* who 
knew him well described him thus : — He is the ob- 
served of all observers, as well known in Berlin as the 
*' Unter den Linden/' In spite of his eighty-seven 
years, he works unweariedly in those hours which are 
not occupied by the court. He is active and punctual 
in his immense correspondence, and answers every 
letter of the humblest scholar with the most amica- 
ble affability. The inhabitants of Berlin and 
Potsdam all know the great man personally, and 
show him as much honour as they do the king. 
With a slow but firm step and a tiioughtful head, 
whose features are benevolent, bent rather forward, 
he has a dignified expression of noble calmness, and 
bends down to, or responds to the salutations of the 
passers-by with kindness and without pride. He 
wears a very simple dress ; and frequently holding 
* Professor Sle&dEe. 

n 
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a pamphlet in his hand, he wanders through the 
streets of Berlin or Potsdam unattended, and unos- 
tentatiously, a noble semblance of a head of wheat 
bending beneath the load of its precious and golden 
ears. Wherever he appears he is received by tokens 
of universal respect ; the passengers step aside so 
as not to disturb his thoughts, even the very lowest 
looks respectfully after him, and says to his neigh- 
bour, '^ There goes Humboldt/^ 

Time came at last when the philosopher was to 
return to earth, to cease from the contemplation of 
God^s world here, and to open his eyes upon the 
heaven of that Almighty Workman, whose wondrous 
doings he described so enthusiastically and had so 
ardently loved. Yes, Humboldt was to say his last 
words — ^words which all men, great and little, have 
to say. The whole of Hfe is to be summed up in 
one moment ; and out of the fulness of the heart 
then the mouth speaketh. 

Strange have been those disjointed sentences of 
dying schoolmen, warriors, philosophers, or kings. 
Strange, too, and yet not to be utterly unac- 
counted for, the fondness which we have for death- 
Jbed scenes and last words. Last words, and more 
last words I Eh Hen ! What do they teach ? 
We try to snatch from them some meaning, 
we question these moribund sentences as if they 
could teach us something more than we know 
of the world which is to come. We fancy that 
as Moses from the mountain took that Pisgah- 
view of the promised land, so from the summit of 
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the death-bed others shall see something of a 
brighter land still. But though — 

" Examples preach to the eye ; care then, mine Bays, 
Not how you end, but how you spend your days." 

This life-ending is full of intense interest. It will 
be worth while recording some of these mortuary 
sayings, for from them one may judge men well. 
Harry Marten, the great republican, as his last 
words, wrote the couplet above. Washington told 
his doctor, " I am dying, I have been dying a long 
time ; but I am not afraid to die.^' Dr. Johnson's 
dying adjuration was, "Live well." Scott repeated 
the advice to his son-in-law, " I have but a minute 
to speak to you, my dear; be a good man, be 
virtuous, be religious, nothing else can give you 
comfort when you come to lie here.^^ Nelson said 
to Hardy, '^ Thank God, I have done my duty I I 
have done my duty V^ Sir Harry Vane blessed the 
Lord, that he (Sir Harry) never deserted the 
righteous cause for which he that day suffered. 
Hampden, shot through the spine, and in great pain, 
yet prayed to God, " Oh, spare my bleeding country. 
Have these realms in thy special keeping. Confound 
and level in the dust all those who would rob the 
people of their just rights and lawful prerogatives.'' 
Oranmer held his hand into the fire, the hand which 
had signed his recantation. ^^ This hand,'' said he, 
"hath offended, this unworthy right hand." When 
Ealeigh died, he spoke as nobly as he had lived. 
Eunning his finger along the edge of the axe, he 
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said, ''This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all 

diseases;'^ and he told his executioner when he 

altered the position of his head, " So the heart be 

right, man, no matter which way the head lies." 

Napoleon, acting in his death over again the scenes 

of his life, mutters as his last words, ''Tete d'arm^e."* 

Wolsey, whose tortuous church policy had raised 

him to be the chief man, under the king, throughout 

broad England, mourned that he had not served 

God as well as he had served his king, for then, 

indeed, "he would not have been deserted." 

Goethe, who had endeavoured to know all that was 

knowable, cried out, as death's shadow hovered over 

him, for ''Light, more light." And Newton, the 

great discoverer of the laws which regulate our 

sphere, the first who could clearly read the system 

of the Maker, said, meekly, "I do not know what 

I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to 

have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 

and diverting myself in finding now and then a J , 

smoother pebble than ordinary, whilst the great - 

ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 

Characteristic all these. Curious also is it, as 
regards Humboldt, that Jean Jac'ques Rousseau 
should have anticipated him in his death words. 
Jean Jacques, who loved nature as intensely as any 
one, although his brain had been turned by "vain 
philosophy," lay dying on a fine evening ; there was 
a sunset glow in the sky, which, as Sidney Smith 

* Some historians write, " T^te * * » Arm^." The difference 
is essential. 
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would say, '^ glorified the room/' and JeanVacques 
breathed his last aspirations thus — '^ How pur)^and 
beautiful is the sky. There is not a cloud. I trfcist 
the Almighty will receive me there" 

It is on the 5th of May, in the year of grace 
1860, and at three in the afternoon, that Humboldt 
lies dying; the sun shines brilliantly into the room, 
and the departing philosopher thus addressed his 
niece : — " Wie herrlich diese strahlen ; Sie scheinen 
die Brde zum Himmel zu rufen I" " How glorious 
are these rays, they seem to call the Earth to 
Heaven!"* ^ 

When he was committed to the grave, Berlin 
presented a scene that will be ever memorable to 
^ those who witnessed it. Early in the morning the 

I people assembled in countless crowds in the Unter 

^i den Linden, and in Friedrich-strasse, through which 

I the procession was to pass. Oranienburger-strasse, 

•J at No. 67, in which street Humboldt died, was 

closed to the populace, and nearly all the houses in 
it were draped with black flags and other insignia 
of mourning. Those who were about to take part 
in the cortege assembled by degrees before the house, 
I j and soon the greater part of the literati and known 

men of Berlin assembled, when those who had not 
1^ seen the great philosopher since his death hastened 

W to take a last look at his remains. The coflSn con- 

It sisted of a single shell of oak, and was placed in 

I 



( 






• That is, to link the mortal with the immortal. One seems 
hereby to catch the yein of thought which was passing in the 
brain of the dying philosopher. 
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HumboMt^s study. Leaves of palm-trees and bloom- 
ing ^xotics surrounded his portrait by Hildebrandt, 
ttye emblems reminding the spectator of the long 
and dangerous travels in tropical lands which 
Humboldt had accomplished. 

All his friends having taken a last lingering 
look at the body, it was conveyed to the catafalque 
in front of the house, and as soon as the coffin 
appeared in sight, all of the immense crowd who 
were able to obtain a sight of it instantly un- 
covered in token of the respect they entertained for 
their great countryman. 

The cavalcade was soon afterwards in motion, 
and after the chief mourners, among whom were 
his servants and those of his family, followed the 
students of the Frederick- William University, about 
six hundred in number, led by marshals bearing 
black rods; next came a band of musicians, and ( 

after them eight clergymen. Before the Frederick 
Gymnasium, in Friedrich-strasse, the pupils were 
assembled, as were also those of another school in 
the same street ; and as the procession approached, 
the boys sang a hymn, '^ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes 
Rath.*'* Throughout the whole line of procession 
the crowd took off their hats, and at the windows 
of the houses, which were filled by the residents, 
many other marks of respect were observed among 
the populace, who filled every nook and comer 
whence a view of the cortege could be obtained, and 
xmbroken and mournful silence prevailed. As soon 
• It ia decreed by Trill of God. 
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as the Linden was passed, the sound of the tolling 
bells came upon the ear, mingled with the strains 
of a hymn sung by the Choral Society of Berlin : — 
^' In Arm der Liebe ruht sich gut/^* Under the 
portico of the cathedral, the goal of the procession, 
were the Prince Eegent, the Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, Prince Albrecht, the young Prince Albrecht, 
and Princes Frederick, George, Adalbert, and Au- 
gustus of Wurtemberg, and Frederick of Hesse 
Cassel, who received the remains of the illustrious 
deceased with uncovered heads. 

The altar was richly decorated with palms and 
blooming flowers, and there were four immense 
candelabra bearing wax tapers, the light from which 
mingled itself with that of the sun, which had 
broken bright and clear through the morning fog, 
and at that moment lit up the vaulted arches of the 
sacred edifice. 

The Princes and Princesses Frederick Wilhelm, 
Carl, Frederick Carl, and Frederick of Hesse, wit- 
nessed the mournful ceremony in the church. A 
funeral sermon was preached by the general super- 
intendent of the clergy, M. Hofiman, after which 
the assembly sang a hymn, ^^ Josus, meine Zuver- 
fiicht,^'t ^ prayer was offered up, then the usual ser- 
vice for the dead was proceeded with, and a hymn 
by the congregation closed the ceremony. 

The coffin rested in the church during the day, 
but at night it was removed to Tegel, a village near 

* In the armB of love, how sweet to rest. 

+ Jesus, my final hope. Zuversicht— Providence or trust. 
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Berlin, where Homboldt^s early days were passed, 
and there entombed. There rest the remains of 
Humboldt's brother William, who preceded him to 
the tomb twenty-four years ago, and the place is 
further distinguished as containing a beautiful statue 
of '' Hope," by Thorwaldsen. 

So ended the life-long labour of love. A sweet 
life this. Not dedicated to selfish aims or sordid 
gains; not to tortuous policy or diplomatic lie; 
not like that of one called away but a few weeks 
after him. Prince Metternich, of equally widely ex- 
tended fame. God approving the simple and earnest 
life, made it long beyond that of others, and calm 
and untroubled, like sweet music, to its close. And, 
whilst the noise of drums and trumpets, of march 
and countermarch, of victory or defeat, fill the post- 
horns of all Europe, it is good to look upon it. 
When we see around us men struggling for sordid 
gold, it is sweet to look again on one who thought 
the earth and sea and sky somewhat richer than a 
banker's book. At all times it is pleasant to lu, 

ponder on such a life, and to remember, whilst we || 

do that W 

•* Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dost." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE PLOHGHEBS OF THE DEEP. 

The Ploughers of the Deep-— England's Insularity— GRie Inyiokto 
Sea— A Boy's LoTe for the Se»— The Sea Kings — Colnmbiu — 
His Early Struggles — ^Patience and its Trials — The Story of the 
Sea-weed — ^America Blscoyered — ^Vespnocius Amerioanns — 
Captain Cook — The Labourer in the Coal-mine— Yoyaget 
Bound the World— Cook's Death. 

OuE country owes much of her greatness to that sea 
by which she is surrounded. The insularity and 
isolation of her position has added strength and de- 
termination to her inhabitants. It has been often 
said, that when our sea wall is broken down it will 
be a sad time for England. Nothing can be more 
true; but, luckily, whatever may come, this never can 
be the case. The strength of the English character, 
its constant perseverance, its broad foundation, its 
faith, invention, love of order, and quick adaptation 
to circumstances make it at least equal to that of 
any continental nation. England is, indeed, like a 
strong man armed j and, until a stronger can come, 
we shall be safe in our sea-girt home, and constant 
talk of invasion and conquest will pass us by, as 
the wind does a firm old tower planted on a rock, 
so that our remote posterity, with God^s bless- 
ing, shall yet be safe, and shall talk of the good old 
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times of Victoria the Good, as they do of those 
of Elizabeth the Great, and shall speak also of the 
days when, 

" Statesmen at her council met, 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.*' 

** By shaping some august decree 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, * 

Sroad based upon her people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea." 

But that this sea .is inviolate we have to thank those 
old sea kings, those guardians of our power, who 
have, from time to time, and age to age, built up 
our naval superiority. 

We have ever been, since the Northmen overrun 
our land, a nation of seagoers. To the English 
boy a life at sea is a dream, to the continental boy it 
is a dread, and the dream is nourished in a thousand 
ways by the stories of courage and perseverance, 
endurance and brave doings, which exist everywhere 
of our sailors and discoverers. The annals of the 
English navy are the annals of heroes ; nowhere will, 
perhaps, be found more courage, energy, and won- 
drous doings than therein chronicled. Nor can any- 
thing be more romantic than the stories of those old 
sea kings, who, sailing from the nort^i, landed upon 
our shores, and carried fire and sword into our fertile 
lands bearing spoil and plunder away from our rich 
towns and abbeys, and then sailing again into the t 

black north ? 
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In process of time these marauders got amal- 
gamated with our own population, and from them 
spring the people of the sea- coast, ever hardy and 
bold, ever loving the sea like the old sea kings their 
fathers ; ever ready to join in any adventure, ever 
on the move, willing to set sail with Drake, Fro- 
bisher, or Raleigh, and to spoil the Spaniards, or to 
land upon the coast of France, or to carry any- 
where and to any climate the name of English 
valour and daring, if coupled with that other quality, 
the English love for gold. 

But, it is not in love for gold that greatness 
exists ; although as we cannot be perfect in this life, 
. a certain love for riches and for power will accom- 
pany the most of us, and has not been separated 
from those great ones of whom we write. But with 
the truly greatest, with Columbus or Cook, we hav^ 
little of this. Their stories are perennial and always 
to be listened to again and again. 

The good which has arisen from the efiEbrts of the 
Genoese navigator, Columbus, it is impossible to cal- 
culate. He achieved his success by determination, 
and by that alone. Bom when navigation was in its 
infancy, he, by the force of his genius, felt determined 
that beyond the wide ocean there must be another 
land to complete the circle of the world. He commu- 
nicated his ideas to those whom he believed would 
help him, but he found himself deceived. He was 
ever about to succeed but never to have achieved his 
object. He was treated as a visionary. His coun- 
trymen, the Genoese, who now date part of their 
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glory from their town being his birth-place, laughed 
him to scorn, and the ardent mariner was driven to 
apply to others. 

He travelled to England, whore he was promised 
aid, but did not receive it. He next went to Por- 
tugal, and for weeks and months sat in expectation 
in the antechambers of the king, who was willing, 
indeed, to listen to him, providing Columbus could 
promise him gold and riches, barbaric pearl, and 
splendour. But as to the Genoese, so to the John II. 
King of Portugal, the propositions of the poor mari- 
ner seemed visionary, and at last Columbus was 
driven broken-hearted from his court. 

Bitter as was his disappointment, the brave man 
did not quail. Ho was baffled but not beaten. He 
had confidence in himself, and faith in his enterprize, 
and disappointment only strengthened his will to do 
or die. He at last left the court of King J ohn^ and 
went to offer his services to Isabella, Queen of Spain. 

Hero he was fated to be a little more successfal. 
After innumerable difficulties he obtained an intro- 
duction to some merchants who showed his projects 
to some grandees of the court. But he had yet to 
wait, to wait day after day, week after week, year 
after year, whilst his energies were wasting, and the 
best time of his life was passing away. But he still 
bore up, and after six years of patient endurance, 
and continual perseverance, he was entrusted by 
the Queen Isabella with the command of three little 
leaky and ill-appointed vessels, and set sail upon 
his discoveries when he was more than fifty years 
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old, almost unknown and unnoticed, but for his 
determined and troublesome perseverance. But, 
even then his troubles did not end. His sailors had 
heard the rumours of his being visionary, and were 
disheartened and discontented. His very officers 
rebelled against him. He had left the Canaries 
thirty-three days, and was almost in sight of land 
when his men mutinied. He drew a line upon his 
deck, and told all those who were afraid or weak to 
step across it, and they should go back. He would, 
he said, be accompanied only by the brave. Shame 
compelled many to go on, but they again rebelled, 
and seized and bound their captain. 

It was then that a simple and natural incident 
saved him. As the hero of Scotland was held on in 
his determination, as he lay a fugitive and without a 
friend, by seeing a spider swing backwards and for- 
wards seven times and at last succeed in fixing his 
web, and as Bruce the traveller, lying half dead 
upon the African sands, by seeing a little desert 
plant growing, and remembering that the same Al- 
mighty Providence cared for them both, so Columbus 
was rescued from his difficulties by observing, as he 
cast his saddened eyes down to the sea, some sea- 
weed floating on towards his ship. '' Land, he cried 
to his sailors, " cannot be far ofif. Sea-weed can- 
not attach itself to a wave, nor* grow in mid-ocean, 
give me but three days, and then if we do not find 
land slay me if you will." The three days were 
granted, and at the expiration of them, he discovered 
land, which he called by the name of ^' San Salva- 
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dor,'' for it had indeed been his salvation. After- 
wards he discovered, for this was but the first of 
an outlying group of islands, Cuba, Hayti, and 
Hispaniola,and returned in good spirits, and crowned 
with success, to Spain in 1493. 

In two years he had again formed a squadron of 
seventeen vessels, and again adventured across the 
mighty ocean. He discovered Dominique, Antigua, 
St. Kits, the Windward Islands, and Jamaica, but 
he did not bring home with him riches enough to 
satisfy his masters. In his third voyage he was 
arrested by his enemy, the Governor Bovadilla, and 
by his machinations was thrown into prison for 
four years. Free from this shameful durance, he 
again launched out into the mid-ocean, which he 
could call his only friend, and proceeded on his 
voyages of discovery. 

His last voyage was the most successful. In it 
he discovered America, that vast continent which 
seems destined to regenerate the Old World, and 
which the successors of the Spanish monarchs who 
first laid claim to it have been unable to retain as 
their own. The continent still bears the honoured 
name of Columbia, but an astronomer called Ame- 
ricus Vespuccius, who after the return of Colimibus, 
set sail in a Spanish fleet, and who set foot upon the 
shores of Mexico, and touched those of Peru, gave 
his name to the New World, and thus Columbus 
was robbed of his most enduring fame. Never was 
there a more convincing proof of the smaUness and 
of the short duration of fame than this. The old 
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viour caused. His son^ taught by the example of 
his father, engaged in no wild schemes of profit to 
the Spajiiards, but entered the church, and died 
much respected and very rich, leaving his large 
library, since called the Colombine, to the church at 
Seville. Towards the end of the year 1530, he wrote 
a sad but stirring history of his father's troublous . 
life. 

The story of Columbus should make us reflect 
whilst tracing onwards the many footsteps to Fame. 
Afar off the beacon lies. We must gird up our loins, 
and arm ourselves with resolution, and when we 
have at last reached it, we find that it amounts to 
little or nothing. The love of Fame, of being known 
to men as a benefactor of one's kind, is a noble pas- 
sion, but the possession of Fame adds nothing to the 
happiness of the possessor. Let us ever remember 
that in the words of John Webster : — 

" Glories, like glow-worms, afar off ebine brigbfc, 
But seen too near, give neither heat nor light." 

The fate of Captain Cook, our own great navi- 
gator, and one wh6 has achieved a pure and an en- 
during remembrance, is not much more happy, per- 
haps, than that of Columbus, but his story is full of 
interest, and will teach us all a great lesson. James 
Cook was born in 1728, at Marston, in Yorkshire. 
He commenced life, it is said, by working in a coal 
mine, a common day labourer as his father was. 
But even there he was noted for his love of work, 
liis intensity in acquiring knowledge, his acute ob- 
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servation of little things ; and all these should be 
cultivated. From small things great arise. The 
cliflFs of England are formed by myriads of small 
animals which have long since perished ; the islands 
of the coral groups are supported by the labours of 
insects less than the smallest pigmy that poet ever 
dreamt of. 

At eighteen. Cook was apprenticed to a coal 
merchant, and in the office of this seller of black 
diamonds the ardent boy, night after night, when 
his labours were done, taught himself the first ele- 
ments of navigation ; so that he fitted himself by 
constant study for the part he was to play in life. 
When the time came he was ready and waiting. 
He gained the battle of life as Napoleon did his 
battles by the little quarter of an hour. At last the 
time came, as it always has done for those who are 
ready. War was declared, in 1 755, between France 
and England, and Cook enrolled himself to serve 
his country. When on board ship his capacity was 
perceived and recognized. He rose rapidly step by 
step till he was lieutenant. He then corresponded 
with the geographical and other learned societies, 
and made known to them his belief that many dis- 
coveries were to be made in the South Pacific. The 
learned of the day listened to his suggestions, and 
on the 30th of July, 1768, was entrusted with a 
vessel, and set sail round the world. After many 
dangers, which his strength of mind, his gentleness, 
his courage, and his constant perseverance overcame, 
he returned to England, having discovered New 
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Zealand^ sailed throngli the narrow strait which 
separates the two parts of the island, which after 
him has been named Cook's Strait, and explored 
the eastern coast of New Holland, which he called, 
and which still bears the name of New South Wales, 

Cook was received with gratitude and acclama- 
tion in his own land, and the value of his discoveries 
acknowledged. Still he had many difficulties to 
contend with, and felt that the want of properly in- 
structed scientific men and draughtsmen, had robbed 
his country of many of the advantages which would 
otherwise have accrued from his discoveries. 

But, on the 13th of July, 1772, he again set out 
in the Resolution. There is much even in the name 
of a vessel with such a man as Cook. By it he in- 
tended that resolution should conquer every diffi- 
culty, and it did so. New Zealand, the Society 
and the Friendly Islands were discovered, and the- 
greatest praise of the circumnavigator is, that every- 
where he exhibited to the savages the sweetness of 
true Christianity and the gentleness of true civiliza- 
tion. In the innumerable isles on which he landed, 
and in those sunny southern bays, where Natul'e 
ever smiled, and poured forth her choicest gifts 
bounteously, there was not found a gentler heart 
than beat beneath the laced waistcoat of the collier 
captain. Such gifts as the simple savage prized he 
gave them — beads, looking-glasses, anything which 
to them was rare and strange — 

** He soothed with gifts and greeted with a smile, 
The simple natives of a new found isle !'' 
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and it is not too mnch to say that never was Euro- 
pean more successful, never was the force of kind- 
ness felt more fully than in this voyage. 

He returned to England, where he was again re- 
ceived with acclamation. His name had become 
known in Europe. It was agreed between France 
and England, that in case of war, the vessels which 
served the cause of science and learning should be 
spared. Knowledge could, it was said, war against 
no government. The cause of science was the cause 
of the whole world. On the 12th July, 1776, he 
again set out for a third voyage ; he passed round 
Van Diemen's Land and New Zealand, and arrived 
on the 11th of August, 1777, at Taiti, whence he 
sailed to the American shores. Thence he returned 
to the island of Owhyhee, or Haouai, and here, in 
the Bay of Karakacoua, he was debating with some 
chiefs, when the inhabitants, who were not only 
savages, but given to every savage vice of cruelty 
and robbery, stole many articles from the boats and 
struck some of his men. These were not slow to 
revenge themselves, and Captain Cook, turning with 
an upraised arm to prevent his men firing on the 
naked savages, was struck from behind and pierced 
to the death with an English bayonet,* .which the 
inhabitants had stolen. Such at the zenith of his 
fame was the fate of James Cook, the gentlest, 
ablest, and most famous navigator of his time. 

• It is commonly reported that Cook was thrust through with a 
epear, but from what La Perouse, Portlock, De Langle, and others 
could gather, the aboTC eeems to have been the truth* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PLOUGHEES OP THB DEEP. 

NewB of Cook*8 Death in England— Louis XYI. — ^Portlock and 
Dixon — La Pepouse— Doubles Cape Horn — ^Thievish Natives 
— Captain De Langle — His Massacre — ^The last Letter of Pe- 
rouse — His Loss — ^The Old Discoveries— Singleness of Purpose 
and of Will— Baffin— Hudson — Drake— His great Service to 
his Countiy. 

The death of Captain Cook was heard of in Eng- 
land not only with sorrow but with profound grief, 
which spread from his own country into other lands. 
A man so wise, so gentle, so brave, and so calm, 
had been seldom known. He was beloved every- 
where; his loss was felt to be a public calamity 
indeed. But the spirit of the great navigator was 
alive amongst the people, and the use of his dis- 
coveries was fully understood and appreciated. 

The ministers of Louis XVI. were not blind to 
the good which would accrue to England from the 
discoveries of Cook, and they urged their monarch 
to send some great sailor to continue those dis- 
coveries, and to add glory to the flag of France, 
even by detaching some of that which had covered 
that of England. 

At the same time the merchants of England 
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were quite willing to subscribe to continue the 
works and labours of Cook, and two commanders, 
who had sailed with him. Captains Portlock and 
Dixon, were ordered at once to be ready to pro- 
ceed with his plans. Whilst they were preparing 
to depart, the Spaniards, also, roused to a selfish 
sense of danger which might accrue to their Ame- 
rican possessions, sent out a small expedition, under 
the command of Francisco de la Bodega, especi- 
ally to protect their American territory, and also 
to watch and to report upon the progress of the 
English in the Southern Pacific. 

La Perouse, however, is one upon whom the 
chief interest of discovery rests. He had ever been 
a brave sailor. He had distinguished himself in the 
war against the English, and had, under the in- 
structions of his government, carried fire and sword 
amongst our settlements upon the shores of the 
Hudson, He had shown himself to be a brave 
sailor and a generous enemy. He had pierced far 
into the Arctic regions, and had combated the dan- 
gers of regions of ice and snow. In summoning 
him to the presence of his king, the ministers of 
Louis XVI. had made a wise choice, and amongst 
the most interesting pictures which adorn the gilded 
saloons of Versailles, looking out amidst the miles 
of canvas covered with chronicles of war and 
slaughter, of fighting and bloodshed, of deeds of 
heroism, nor less of cruelty, is one which chronicles 
a single act of peace, and in favour of the spread of 
science. It is that of La Perouse receiving instruc- 
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tions from Louis XVI., previously to setting sail 
upon his perilous voyages. 

But it may be well to remember, that whatever 
fame and glory may be claimed by those who aid 
the discoverers and the labourers in the fields of 
science, that their claims cannot always be depended 
upon. It is stated, and with some appearance of 
truth, that the voyage of La Perouse was inaugu- 
rated by the king* and his ministers to divert the 
minds of his subjects from that feeling of love of 
liberty and that respect for England, which they 
had begun to entertain. The passion for liberty 
was destructive of internal peace and good order, 
and it was necessary, said the ministers, to divert tho 
minds of the people from this passion. " Let them,'^ 
they said, ^^be employed upon other things. Let us 
send forward a discoverer who shall equal Captain 
Cook. It will give them food for reflection in their 
idle hours. He may bring back with him idols, and 
savages, and curiosities, and it is better that your 
subjects should be employed in admiring the ridicu- 
lous tricks of a few Chinese apes, than in following 
the fashion of the day, which leads them to admire 
the horses and the philosophers of England/^ 

But from whatever motive it was, and it is now 
hard to say, the expedition was equipped, and leav- 
ing Paris and France to ferment and to work up 
into that terrible revolution which brought forth 
such awful fruits. La Perouse set sail on the 1st of 
August, 1785, from Brest, bent upon continuing the 
discoveries of Cook, and covering himself and his 
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comitry^s flag with honour. He was accompanied 
by Captain de Langle in the ^^ Astrolabe/^ and had 
a brave^ and experienced, and a picked crew. He 
was instructed to follow in the wake of €ook, and 
not to examine any of the lands which that great 
navigator had so truthfully described, but to visit 
other islands. To examine the north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Japan, and to find out what were the diffi- 
cqlties which opposed European trade and civiliza- 
tion there. He was also ordered to examine Corea 
and Chinese Tartary. 

His two ships, the '^ Bousole^' and the " Astro- 
labe,^^ sailed from Brest in August, and in January 
following he had doubled Cape Horn. He did- this 
without much diflSiculty, and was much elated. He 
arrived at the coast of Chili, and has described, in 
very forcible language, the misery which attended 
the descendants of the Spanish settlers. The mise- 
rable passion for gold had rendered the natives lazy 
and luxurious, and capable of little exertion, but 
that of searching for and finding that metal; but 
the descendants of the Indians, whom the Spaniards 
had discovered, were much improved, and were no 
longer the poor enervated creatures which Pizarro 
had found them. 

Again setting sail. La Perouse touched Easter 
Island, and found that the inhabitants were much 
the same as when Captain Cook had visited them* 
The various gifts and the small instruction which 
Cook had bestowed on them were of little use. They 
were thieves in their very hearts. Hardly had the 
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Frencliinen touched the island when their hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, and swords were stolen from their heads, 
and pockets, and scabbards. Others would pretend 
to condole with the losses, and, like the canning 
London thief, would run hard after their confede- 
rates, but not with any idea of catching them, but 
only with a hope of diverting the pursuit. 

These natives were the most daring of swindlers. 
Whilst De Langle, who commanded the ^^ Astro- 
labe,^' made a gift of two goats to one who called 
himself a chief, the latter, receiving the gift with 
one hand, filched the handkerchief of the captain 
with the other. All their caresses wore false. The 
old foolish sentiment, that the savage was noble, 
and great, and free, was soon exploded. Nature, 
in those climates, is indeed magnificent, and only 
man was vile ; but he was vile indeed ! ^^ The most 
daring swindlers in Europe,^' writes De Langle, 
"are less hypocritical than these savages; their 
countenances do not express one single sentiment of 
truth, and the individual the most to be suspected 
is he who has just received a present, or who ap- 
pears to be most in earnest in offering his service.^' 
When their fraud and transgressions had pricked 
the navigators into some sense of revenge, the 
savages quite understood threats, and would run, 
like beaten children, from a levelled musket. La 
Perouse came to the conclusion, that centuries of 
instruction were needed to make these people trust- 
worthy and truth-loving. 

On the 1st of June, 1786, the French expedition 
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left the Sandwich. Islands^ and a shoal of fish^ which 
had accompanied the vessels upwards of four thou- 
sand miles^ at the same time left them. Sailors are 
ever superstitious, and this was regarded with no 
little dread. 

Little but misfortune after this accompanied the 
expedition. La Perouse proceeded to the eastern 
coast of China and Tartary, and made a discovery 
of the strait which bears his name. At Maouna 
the gallant Captain De Langle, his associate, and 
eleven of his men, were barbarously murdered. 
Sailing thence, Perouse came once more under the 
protection of the British flag, and sent home a 
letter, containing his last intentions — ^intentions 
which, alas ! he was unable to carry out. 

^'Towards the end of July,^' he wrote, in the 
last letter ever sent by him, ^^ I shall pass between 
New Guinea and New Holland, by another channel, 
to Endeavour Strait, if any exist ; and during the 
months of September and October shall visit the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and all the coast of New Hol- 
land, as far as Van Diemen's Land, but in such a 
manner that it may be possible for me to stretch 
northward time enough to arrive at the Isle of 
France in the beginning of December,^' 

These were the last words of La Perouse. No- 
thing further was heard of him, and his fate is a 
mystery. The French Government, as did ours for 
Sir John Franklin, sent out expedition after expe- 
dition, but all searchings were vain and futile. It 
is now supposed that the two vessels must have 
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been swallowed np in a tempest, in which, every 
soul on board was lost, and this calamity took place 
near one of the islands in Queen Charlotte's group, 
as some English captain stated afterwards that he 
saw some of the natives weariDg the sword-belts 
of the French marines. The singular fate of La 
Perouse added to his glory. His countrymen have 
ever regarded him in the first rank of navigators, 
and are glad to speak of him as a hero of the French 
navy. 

Hardy indeed must be the hero who seeks to 
arrive at fame through maritime discovery — ^hardy 
and bold as the sea-kings of yore. Add to this, 
singleness of purpose, perfect endurance, a hardi- 
hood of living, and a frame which wiU despise every 
kind of luxury, and then, and then alone, you will 
have the one who is fitted for these enterprises. 
Some of our old mariners were the very beau ideal 
of manly endurance. Whatever they undertook, 
that they performed. They were men of iron wiU, 
and their names live in history. Such was Baffin, 
the discoverer of the bay which bears his name. He 
was originally a common sailor before the mast, and 
rose step by step till he attained the command of a 
ship, simply by perseverance, and a knowledge as 
well as a performance of his duties. He was bom 
in 1584, and died in 1622, at an early age, but not 
too early for his fame. 

Hudson was another of these iron men, and his 
fate is somewhat like that of La Perouse and 
Franklin, but, if possible, buried in a greater ob- 
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scurity even than that which surrounds the former. 
He believed that he could find a northern passage, 
through the top of the American continent, which 
would lead him at once to the coasts of Japan and 
China. Between the years of 1607 and 1610 he had 
made four voyages to the northern seas, and had 
tired out and exhausted the patience of his crews. 
Some few alone were faithful to him, and these — so 
goes the legend — were put into an open boat, and 
abandoned at the mouth of that bay that bears his 
name. Even then the stout old mariner was not 
beaten. He turned the prow of the boat towards 
that point where he hoped to make his discoveries, 
and set sail, and so sails on in the world of fame 
and dreams, to the end of this mortal world, for he 
was never heard of more. 

Our great commander, Drake, the chief admiral 
of Queen Elizabeth's days, was the son of a poor 
clergyman. Industry and determination, a bluff- 
ness and thorough integrity of character, and an 
unflinching adherence to his word, were the step- 
ping-stones to fame and advancement of his life, as 
of so many others. Hardly any one who is weak 
and foolish has succeeded in life, unless, indeed, by 
a concurrence of fortuitous circumstances, which 
very seldom occurs. Drake was educated for com- 
merce, and entered the navy; but his ears were 
continually being filled with accounts of the 
successes, the riches, and the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, and he determined, as much as in him 
lay, to avenge them. For this cause he fitted out a 
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vessel against them^ and made war on them on his 
own account. As the French say of him, '^ H se fit 
pirate, et fit beaucoup de tortaux Espagnols/' ''He 
turned pirate, and did much harm to the Spaniards.*' 
But Drake was no pirate. He was indeed a pri- 
vateer, but he acted under the orders of his queen, 
and for what he believed to be the benefit of his 
country. He was fitting himself for the great work 
which he had yet to do. 

Drake and his comrades did indeed carry the 
terror of the English name into the Spanish Indies. 
He attacked walled towns with a mere handful of 
men. He surprised their ships, piUaged their coasts, 
and spread terror around. The Spaniards, who had 
long been a source of almost superhuman persecu- 
tion to the poor Mexicans and native Indians, now 
felt themselves what it was to be subject to a 
stronger power, and the wheel of time brought 
round by another hand that vengeance which they 
so richly deserved. In 1577, acting under the 
orders of Elizabeth, Drake spoiled the Spaniards in 
Peru, ChiU, and the Philippine Islands, and many 
years afterwards the old nurses used to sing their 
children to sleep and frighten them into quiet by 
the terror of his name. 

Again, in 1585, he threw himself against the 
enemies of his queen and country, and took several 
towns in the Canaries, the Cape Verd Islands, and 
St. Domingo. But in 1588, he did his last and 
crowning service to his country, by being head and 
front in destroying and scattering that Armada, 
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which, had been forming so many yearSj and which 
was especially intended for the destruction of the 
power of England, and of the Protestants. The 
tough old English admiral, the half pirate, as his 
enemies called him, even after this, did service 
against Spain, and ravaged the coast of the Penin- 
sula, and finally died in great honour in 1596, hav- 
ing received the honour of knighthood on board his 
own ship by the hands of the Queen whom he had 
so truly loved and so faithfully served. 

It wiU be observed in the short extracts of a life, 
which the plan of our work and the space which we 
have allowed ourselves, which we can give, that the 
chief elements of Fame are energy, industry, deter- 
mination, and courage, and all these, we are happy 
to say, are found in Englishmen, subservient to a 
love of duty. The great end of every man should 
be, whilst becoming great, to serve his country, and 
his own ends should be subsidiary to that great 
end. It does not need either very exalted talents, 
or a very high or prominent place in the State to 
achieve this; and this truth will be found to be as 
fully proven and shown forth in the following 
chapters as in this. 
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CHAPTEl^ 

THE PLOUGHEBS OF THE !■ 

FIGli 

Selfi3h Ambition and Love of Ym. 
Glory— Admiral "Snip"-~Th. 
his Accession — An English 
Breaks the Boom at Vigo — Is 

The distinguishing mark 
man and the man who is s! 
be this: The ambitious ii 
fond of Fame than the g\\ 
show the love of ambition 
more unquiet way. But i 
love of Fame subservient 
great man acts for others, 
himself. Nothing can be 
tliis^ in taking a parallel 1 
ander and Washington^ ( 
Bonaparte. The Americ 
were bound down by tl. 
their country^ and their d 
and under every difficult 
the Greek and the Freiu' 
a love of self, of their 
bodies, which seems to 
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and to have made them msli blindly forward when 
they should have stopped, and to hurry onward at 
last to their own destruction. But to rightly con- 
stituted minds the Fame of the one is far nobler, 
far purer than that of the other. The brightness 
of it shall not be dimmed, whilst the breath of 
truth, breathed upon the tinsel glitter of the other, 
soils and tarnishes it. Let us all remember this, 
and cry with the poet — 

" Yea ! let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 
But as he serves or saves the State. 
Kot once or twice in our rough island story. 
The path of duty was the way to glory : 
He that walks it only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before hid journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses. 
Not once or twice in our rough island story. 
The path of duty was the way to glory.* 

It is this path of duty which every writer should 
try to illustrate. The love of gold, the worship of 
self, is too prevalent at this time not to need re- 
pressing, as well by precept as by example; and 
the stories of our great sailors will illustrate this 
well. 

Let us, for example, turn to that of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hopson, or, as the sailors loved to call him. 
Admiral '^ Snip.^^ The fact is, that he was a tailor^s 
• Tennyson's " Ode on the Duke of Wellington." 
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apprentice, and surely if anything more distinct 
from a British Admiral than such were to be looked 
for, it would be difficult to find it. Yet Admiral 
" Snip ^^ was that celebrated sailor who ''broke the 
boom at Vigo," of which feat old songs will yet 
speak. 

When the Dutch were riding triumphantly at 
sea, and our English navy but third-rate in Europe, 
a certain tailor^s apprentice ran out to watch, from 
the shore of Bonchurch, a squadron of British men- 
of-war sailing round Dunnose Point after the enemy. 
The boy's nurse had sung to him old sea stories, 
and had talked to him of the gallant feats of Crom- 
well's captains. The boy ran off to see the fight ; 
and, finding one of the ship's boats leaving the shore, 
managed to get taken to the ships some time before 
the action. He was all eagerness in the fight ; and, 
asking one of the combatants what the sign would 
be when the enemy gave in, had the flag pointed 
out to him. 

'' When that flag is hauled down," said the sailor, 
'' the ship will be ours." The boy marked the 
words, and when the vessels closed, yard-arm to 
yard-arm, the boy clambered from one yard to 
another, ascended the top-mast, and came down 
unhurt with the flag wrapped round his body. 
Seeing that the enemy had struck, the British 
sailors raised shouts of victory, and the Dutch were, 
on their side, equally cast down. The British 
boarded, and the vessel was taken. Young Hopson 
was brought to the captain, his flag wrapped still 
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around him^ and was taken as midsliipman on the 
spot. 

Made a second lieutenant of the " Dreadnought^' 
in 1672^ he was in four years afterwards first lieu- 
tenant and commander^ and sent to cruise in the 
Mediterranean, from which time we learn little of 
Admiral ''Snip** till the year 1688 — a year memorable 
to all Englishmen — ^when he finally held a conmiission 
for James II., last of the Stuarts. Hopson, who 
was of a loyal and true character, was no blind 
devotee of royalty, and saw the perilous course on 
which James II. was urging the kingdom, no less, 
indeed, than a return to the errors of Popery. 
Hopson was one of the first to welcome the acces- 
sion of William III. as the deliverer of England, 
and was by him made captain of the ''York," a 
sixty-gun ship. In this vessel he fought a hardly 
\ contested battle under Admiral Booke, when the 

\ English and Dutch fleets were defeated by the 

\ French oflF Beachy Head. Lord Torrington was the 

commander of the combined fleets, and although, 
{ perhaps, tohim and some of the officers great blame 

is to be attached, yet Hopson was among those few 
who displayed wonderful bravery. In 1693, he was 
made commodore; in May he was rear-admiral, 
and the tailor's boy became second in command to 
the great Sir George Rooke. He proved himselt 
not unworthy. Wherever he met the French, either 
in convoying merchantmen, or in open action, he at- 
tacked and fought with vigour. In 1 694 he blockaded 
Dunkirk. In 1701 he conveyed from Ireland 
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those troops whom William III. sent to aid the 
Dutch. 

The peace of Byswick soon came to a close. 
The French were ready to believe their monarch 
the most powerful in the world, and the English at 
that time could only oppose them by sea. The 
English and Dutch formed an expedition to Cadiz, 
for the purpose of seizing that town, but they were 
unsuccessful. Foiled, but not beaten, they were re- 
turning when they heard that the French squadron 
convoying the Spanish galleons, or treasure-ships, 
had put into the Bay of Vigo. 

A council of war was held, and it was at once 
determined to attack them. But the place in which 
they had taken refuge was formidably defended 
both by sea and land. The neck of the bay nar- 
rows at the mouth to about three quarters of a mile 
in width ; afterwards it expands to a noble basin. 
The French commander had unloaded part of his 
treasure, formed some of his ships into fire-ships, 
made two batteries of eight and twenty guns each 
at the entrance, placed five hundred men to serve 
them, and had stretched across the mouth a huge 
boom made of cables, chains, masts, and yards, 
firmly bound together, and supported at intervals 
on empty casks. He was therefore quite ready for 
the combined fieets, and they were eager to attack 
to avenge late disasters, and to cover themselves 
with glory. 

'' The business,'* writes an historian, " was be- 
gun on the morning of October 12th, by landing 
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two thousand five hundred men under the command 
of Viscount Shannon^ who immediately marched to 
the batteries and forts. Spanish troops were thrown 
out, but were compelled to retire, and the storming 
parties rushed on and were successful. In the 
meantime the stout admirals, English and Dutch, 
began the attack at sea, and Admiral " Snip,^^ who 
was the first to answer Sir George Eooke^s signal 
for action, led the way in the " York,^^ and crowded 
all sail into the harbour, steering right at the boom, 
which, strong as it was, was broken with the shock. 
The rest of his division and the Dutch ships under 
Admiral Vandergoes were becalmed just at the 
moment when they should have followed him, and 
the "York" was alone in the midst of the enemy's 
ships, and in the centre of a dreadful cross fire. 
The Dutch Admiral, however, soon forced a way, 
and, capturing a heavy French vessel, relieved Hop- 
son from one of his most active enemies j but the 
worst of all was yet to come. The French directed 
a fire-ship towards the enemy, and it grappled with 
Hopson's ship. Admiral " Snip " alone stood calm ; 
sixty of his crew leaped overboard, but the Admiral 
stood stilly and awaited the approach of what all 
thought certain death. Luckily the vessel had been 
laden with flour, and a partial explosion only took 
place, which, blowing the flour into the air, it fell 
again on the flame and extinguished it, while Hop- 
son's men in their boats lugged the hull away. 

The result of the action, after one and all had 
BO distinguished themselves — Captain Bokenham 
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laying the broadside of one of the wooden walls 
against stone forts^ and silencing them in a few 
minutes, and Captain Wyvill, in the " Barfleur '' at- 
tacking the other fort, whose shot pierced his ship 
through and through, and Sir George Rooke being 
everywhere foremost in the action — the result, we 
may repeat, was i^ost glorious. The naval power 
of France and Spain was humbled by the blow. 
Seven ships of war were burnt or stranded, ten 
were captured and led home. Five galleons were 
taken, the remaining twelve destroyed. Two mil- 
lions of pieces of eight were amongst the plunder, 
five millions* worth in goods, and twice that amount 
destroyed. Such was the result of the action 
wherein Admiral " Snip '' broke the boom oflF Vigo. 
He was received with all honour in England, 
knighted, pensioned, and, being past his sixtieth 
year, was paid off. In 1705 he sat for Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, in Parliament; and in 1719 died, 
and was buried at Weybridge. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB PLOUQHBRS OF THB DEBP — THB SUNKBN TBEASURB. 

Ffttience not in Searoh of £^e, but of Gk>ld— The Ship's Oaipenter 
— Phippe*B One Idea — ^Efe oomes to London — "Bis Search after 
the Sunken Treasure— Success at Last — ^Triumphant Betum — 
Nelson's Early Ardour— Continual Work — ^Loye of Duty, and 
Last Ghreat Exploit. 

That is a grand story of patience and perseverance^ 
eyen after so poor a thing as gold^ wHich forms the 
history of one old sailor, William Phipps, the 60- 
yemor of Massachusetts, and founder of the noble 
house of Normanby. He was the son of a poor 
English settler in the State of Maine, and tended 
his father^s sheep there; but love of adventure 
tempted him to wander, and he apprenticed him- 
self to a ship's carpenter;, nor, indeed, when ho was 
out of his apprenticeship, and had learnt his trade, 
had he learnt to write and read. In 1673 he came 
to Boston and married a widow, who had money 
enough to set him up in business, and soon after 
this, not making the fortune which he had promised 
himself, he determined to "follow the sea** for a 
living, for he had heard of the great treasures which 
were to be made on its shores and in its waters. 

But his industry and determination did not then 
bring him fortune, and he wandered about, hoping 
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some day to meet with it. He heard^ too, some 
sailors talkmg of a great Spanish ship, which had 
been cast away upon the Bahama coast, with much 
treasure, and with bars of silver and gold. Phipps 
sunk his little fortune to buy a ship, and with a 
little sailing vessel went to the spot, but did not 
fish up enough gold and silver bars to pay his 
expenses. 

He had heard enough, however, to make him- 
self sure that he was not on a wrong tack, and 
heard also of a far bigger Spanish ship, laden with 
immense treasures, which had been cast away upon 
the Porto de la Plata. '' That ship,'' said Phipps, 
"I will have/' 

Although it was an old, old story, and the good 
ship had been cast away fifty years before, and old 
people treated it half as a legend, Phipps determined 
to follow it out. 

He went to London, was, after much difficulty, 
introduced to King James 11., and so worked upon 
his Majesty with promises of Spanish gold, which, 
by the way, his Majesty wanted sorely, that the King 
made him captain of a vessel, called the '^ Rose Al- 
gier,'' carrying eighteen guns, and ninety-five men. 
So the poor ship's carpenter was at last Captain 
Phipps. 

He sailed from England to the Spanish main, 
and cruised about for nearly two years in the West 
Indies, failing to find the place, as indeed he well 
might, for the sea is wide and broad, and the vessel 
had been sunken for more than fifty years. 
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Captain Phipps's men did not believe in tHe 
sunken Spanish treasure so much as he did^ and 
rebelled against him. They remembered the gal- 
lant days of Morgan and Drake^ and they wanted 
him to turn pirate. There would be some sense in 
that^ they said^ instead of wandering about^ day 
after day^ for Spanish gold. Get gold of Spanish 
merchants^ not of sunken ships and dead mariners, 
said they. But Phipps resisted stoutly, but his ship 
was now grown leaky and unseaworthy, and his 
men were mutinous and ill of health, So he had to 
swallow the bitter pill of non-success, and return in 
the " Rose Algier^' to England, without any gold 
for King Charles. He had only one bit of good 
luck to speak of, and that was, that he met with 
an old mariner, who had given him directions where 
to find the very spot of the wreck. It was, he said, 
on a reef of rocks, a few leagues from the Porto de 
la Plata. 

When Phipps returned to London, King Charles, 
who had troubles of his own, would not listen to 
him, and sent him about his business, without 
another vessel. But in the Duke of Albemarle he 
found a friend, and some few other noblemen aiding 
him, he fitted out a ship, and sailed to. the La Plata, 
where he himself worked again, as a carpenter, to 
build a large boat, as he dared not take his vessel 
over the sunken rocks. 

He procured some Indians, and also other skilful 
divers". They rowed over the sunken rocks in a 
smooth sea, so smooth, indeed, that they could look 
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down into it^ but they bBheld nothing of their ex- 
pected treasure. But at the bottom of the sea they 
saw a bright piece of seaweed growing, and^ to try 
one of the divers^ an English sailor bade him pluck 
that shrub. 

Up came the man^ breathless and exhausted* 
He held the shrub indeed^ and whilst he plucked it 
had found some Spanish guns. They were on the 
very spot of the sunken treasure^ and they rowed 
back to Captain Phipps with joy. 

But Phipps could scarcely believe it, till tho 
diver produced a great wedge of silver. Then he 
saw all his toil rewarded, and broke out with a 
great shout of joy — 

'^ Thanks be to Heaven, lads P' he cried, '' all 
our fortunes are made/' 

They rowed hastily back, and the divers worked 
this time with a will, and, bit by bit, brought up the 
treasure. 

Now it was a table of solid silver, which had 
been made for the cabinet of some Spanish grandee^ 
but all rusted and blackened by the salt-sea waves ; 
now it was a gold cross, set with precious stones, 
and the cups and patens of the Bomish Church. 
Then their rakes and lines broke into rotten boxea 
of bullion, of silver and gold coin, and then they 
found bags of gold and silver, covered up and 
crusted with the sand and salt. The whole of the 
recovered treasure amounted to more than two mil- 
lion of dollars, and Captain Phipps was received 
with great delight by the Duke of Albemarle and 
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the other lords^ wHo took care to take the best part 
of the treasure to themselves. 

But Captain Fhipps was made a knight, and went 
over to Massachusetts, of which province he was 
made governor, with a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds ; the duke sending also a wonderfully fine 
gold cup to his wife. He fought against the French, 
and was much prized and regarded by King Wil- 
liam III., and obtained a new charter for Boston, 
and his descendants are now noblemen in Great 
Britain. Thus ends the story of the sunken treasure. 

But far more stirring than any story of sunken 
treasure is that grand one of the boy Nelson, whose 
dream of fame was at last so well realized, when he 
sunk to sleep in the arms of victory, having done 
his duty. 

Promptness, unflinching courage, and continual 
alertness, were the characteristics of this great 
seaman. He did what he could with his might, 
and did it well. Nurtured tenderly, he was of a 
tender heart and disposition, and always thought 
more of others than of himself. He was chary of 
promises, and always kept his word. What he said 
he would do he did. When but a midshipman, and 
being in the Arctic regions, he remembered he had 
promised his father the skin of a white bear, if he 
could shoot one, and he perilled his life rather than 
break his word. He was tender and aflfectionate to 
his men, and was always beloved by them. He 
would always employ himself when he could, and 
recalled the saying of an old admiral, that rather 
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than let his men do nothings he would make them 
scour the anchor. 

He would never waste time^ but declared, as the 
great Napoleon said, that he always won his ad- 
vantages by being a little quarter of an hour before- 
hand. Be up and waiting, said he, and the time will 
come. 

With him, too, the time came. Bom, in 1758, 
at Bumham Thorpe in Norfolk, of which parish 
his father was rector, he entered the navy at the 
age of twelve ye^ars, under his uncle. Captain Suck- 
ling. He was made a lieutenant in 1777, and 
attained the rank of post-captain in 1779. He was 
ever foremost where work was to be done. He con- 
tributed to the capture of Toulon and Bastia, and 
lost an eye at the taking of Calvi. Was there a 
battle by sea or land, a boat expedition, or the cut- 
ting-out of a vessel. Nelson was foremost. He was 
made a commodore in 1796, and with the gallant 
Lord St. Vincent (Jervis) won the victory of Cape 
St. Vincent, and was made Knight of the Bath and 
Eear- Admiral. He lost his right arm at the attack 
on TeneriflFe, and being sent against the French 
fleet, which carried Napoleon into Egypt, he over- 
came the French admiral at the sanguinary battle 
of Aboukir, which almost totally destroyed the 
French fleet. His country rewarded him with the 
title of Baron of the Nile, and he was also made 
Duke of Bronte, in Sicily, by the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment. 

Sent, at last, in 1804, to cruise in the Mediter- 
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ranean^ he attacked the combined fleets of Spain and 
France, and won the celebrated victory of Trafalgar, 
21st October, 1805, in which he captured or sunk 
seventeen of the best vessels of the combined fleets, 
and put an end to the naval force of France. His 
signal for that day, every one knows it, was simply 
this, " England expects that every man will do his 
duty." There was no empty talk about glory or 
honour, no boast about our sailors being unconquer- 
able. The men were reminded, equally with the 
officers, that every single individual of them was 
expected by his country to do his duty. It was 
■ enough ; the sentence stirred the hearts of men 
then, as it does now, and will live for ever. 

But Nelson gained the victory at the cost of his 
own life. A rifleman, from the shrouds of the 
'^ Bucentaur^' had marked him down, and shot him 
through the lungs and spine, and he was carried to 
the cock-pit to die, to die in the arms of his friend 
Collingwood, and to hear the shouts of victory ring- 
ing again and again in his ears. Few admirals 
have been so happy in their death, and his great am- 
bition, a tomb in St. Paulas, was granted him. He 
was carried there with an empire's lamentation, 
with the greatest funeral that had been seen. Up- 
wards of 10,000 troops followed him to his grave, 
royal dukes were at his funeral and bore his pall, 
and, perhaps, no single man was ever so mourned 
in England as he was. But he had achieved his 
victories, and his work was done. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PIOKESBS OF SCIENCE. 

Ghratitude due to great Workers — ^Beserroirs of Knowledge — ^The 
Boyal Society — "Earlj Days — ^Young Joseph Banks — Isaac 
Newton^Foolish Discassions^Banks — ^Peter Pindar— True 
Knowledge — Education — Expedition to the South Seas — 
Cuyier's Eloge — Dr. Solander — Second Expedition — ^The Cause ' 
of Science — ^What Englishmen haye done for the World of 
Scienoe-^Death of Sir Joseph. 

Not only those wlio have achieved a namej but those 
whOj being less fortunate^ have '^ fallen upon the 
course " without reaching the goal^ are entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind. 

There are many hundreds of humbler workmen 
than the astronomer, the engineer, the poet, states- 
man, or soldier, who contribute in their degree to 
the greatness of our kingdom, and to the happiness 
of mankind. Besides these there are the gatherers 
of facts, the humble compilers of history, the rank 
and file, so to speak, of the scientific army, without 
whom, however, very few battles would be won. 

Foremost amongst these useful men are the 
founders of societies for the encouragement of 
science ; of colleges for the instruction of men ; of 
clubs and gatherings for the preservation and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and inventors of arts and methods 
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of its preservation. For it is to be remembered that 
knowledge is of itself a delicate thing, easily lost, 
with difficulty preserved, and very hardly to be won. 
Nations not only progress towards enlightenment, 
but sink back into darkness and barbarity. 

Amongst those who have achieved for themselves 
a name which the world would not willingly let die, 
without making either a great discovery or winning 
a great victory, we may mention Sir Joseph Banks, 
the President of the Royal Society for forty-one 
years, and the patron and promoter of men of 
science. 

. The Royal Society itself is worthy of mention. 
Founded in 1660, and numbering among their 
earlier members stich men as ''Mr. Christopher 
Wren,'' and the Honourable Mr. Boyle, that Society 
had carried out its original intention of promoting 
experimental philosophy, and had nursed and carried 
forward the spirit of inquiry which animates all in- 
dividuals, and which, if rightly directed, is the source 
of all our human knowledge. Through good and 
evil report the Sociely had existed. The subscrip- 
tion list was at first modest enough. A promise to 
attend all its meetings, to pay down ten shillings as 
an entrance fee, and one shilling per week for cur- 
rent expenses, was all that was demanded. Numbers 
came not only to teach but to be taught. The mu- 
tual instruction system, always so efficient, flourished 
there. One member lectured upon his particular 
subject one week, and listened to another the next. 
Whether it were a lecture on the diseases of corn. 
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sach as M. Sorbiere listened to^ or a letter upon the 
diffiraction of light by Mr. Isaac Newton^ sach a 
meeting could not but fail to encourage and instruct. 
Celebrated members gave an eclat to its body; it 
was soon great honour to belong to it and to meet 
in Gresham OoUege on every Wednesday afternoon. 
Learned bishops were enrolled amongst their mem- 
bers ; they had their proper ofiBicers and their presi- 
dent ; they sat with some weight and dignity, and 
their table was adorned with a silver mace (still in 
existence), the gift of Charles II. in 1663, which is 
the identical mace to which Cromwell pointed when 
he dissolved the Long Parliament and bade his armed 
soldiers " take away that bauble.^^ 

Grave and solemn were the meetings. The 
members addressed the president bareheaded, as it 
was fit they should. They debated some curious 
questions, but we must remember that they were but 
experimental philosophers and young in their pro- 
fession. They had not the light of that universal 
knowledge which we have, and which they helped to 
preserve for our use. So if Mr. Boylo, on March 25, 
1661, be requested to report the name of that place 
in Brazil where that wood is which attracts fishes ; 
and of the fish which turns to the wind when sus- 
pended by a thread ; and if they presumed they had 
some powder " whereof it was thought that vipers 
might be produced out of that powder /^ and more- 
over if they did try experiments as to whether a 
spider would not remain transfixed in a circle made 
with powder of unicorn's horn ; yet they were always 
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seekiiig for trath^ and had receired from the old 
alchemists and others a relation of such like wonders 
and odd experiments which they could not either 
affirm or deny. 

But we must remember that Mr. Isaac Newton 
was elected a member^ and that they at once appre- 
ciated " his poor solitary endeavours/' and solemnly 
thanked him for his discoveries upon light and colour^ 
and also that they always seem to have been quite 
alive to the genius of rising men^ and to have often 
aided and assisted them^ and also that they disse- 
minated the knowledge they had gained by the pub- 
lication of their '^Philosophical Transactions/' and 
that the Society has Kved through good and evil re- 
port until this day^ aiding science^ and ever marching 
onwards^ slowly but surely, in spite of the ridicule 
and opposition with which it has oftentimes been 
met. 

Sir Joseph Banks, for so long a time their presi- 
dent, was one upon whose head satirists have been 
dehghted to pour mudb ridicule, but who himself 
only rejoiced in doing much good in that stoUd and 
persevering style which is so characteristic of the 
plodding Englishman. 

He was bom in 1743, educated by a private 
tutor, and afterwards at Harrow and Eton. He de- 
voted himself at a very early age to the study of 
Nature, but was otherwise with his lessons. In 
them he was of that dull, heavy ponderous nature, 
of which many clever men seen to have been made 
when boys. Youthfiil genius is not often a sign of 
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future greatness : the number of dull boys who have 
turned out great men is prodigious. 

There was considerable method in young Banks's 
stupidity. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) has satirized his 
early love of Nature, and says— 

'* Thus the great Sir Joseph, itrange to utter, 
Did, when a little boy at school, 
Eat spiders spread upon his bread and butter.** 

But Banks himself offers a very natural explanation 
of the reason why he preferred the study of Nature 
to that of books. He went bathing with his school- 
fellows, and being a slow boy, was left behind in 
dressing, and walked home leisurely, when seeing 
around him hedge flowers, and grass, and the ver- 
dure of the woods, he was suddenly struck with won- 
der, and exclaimed, " How beautiful !*' Then after 
thinking some time, he said to himself — 

''It is surely more natural (important) that I 
should be taught to know all these productions of 
Nature, than I should be crammed with Latin and 
Greek ; but the latter is my father's command, and 
I will obey him, but I will make myself acquainted 
with these different plants for my ovm pleasure and 
gratification.'' 

And so he began to teach himself botany. He 
had a purpose in life. He asked the poor women, 
the cottagers and the hedgers, the names of plants. 
He made a small collection, a hortus siccus ; and, find- 
ing an old botanical work in his mother's dressing- 
room, part of which had been torn out and used as 
the Grisette used Sterne's sermons^ namely, to curl 
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tair with, lie was inexpressibly delighted. When ho 
went to Oxford the same love for botany continued. 
He, finding no botanical professor, applied to have 
one appointed. He stuck to his one branch of know- 
ledge, and did not shine in many. When some of 
the students, disputing, called out for some one to 
decide a point, and rejected Banks, '^ for he knew 
no Greek,^^ he consoled himself that in Botany he 
was chief of all, and that when puzzled there, they 
all said, " We must go to Banks.^' 

His degree was honorary. His father had died 
two years before he left Oxford, so that he was 
in possession of a large fortune, and might have 
squandered it away as other young men with large 
fortunes have done ; but he, with great wisdom and 
with muqh benefit to mankind, applied his to the 
advancement of himself and others in the science of 
Natural History, following, if at a humble distance, 
still by his own strength and by his own determina- 
tion, in the steps of Buffon and Linnaeus. 

Studying the works of those two eminent natural- 
ists, he first commenced the formation of his library, 
which since became so celebrated, and he himself 
practised botany at every opportunity. They tell 
an anecdote of him that he once, tired with exer- 
tion, having fallen asleep in a country bam, was 
brought before a magistrate as a vagabond, and had 
some difficulty in clearing himself of the charge. 

In 1768 George III. determined to fit out an 
expedition tcj^Jihe South Seas, under Captain Cook, 
and Banks, who was then a Member of the Royal 
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Society, requested permission to accompany it. He 
took witli >iiTn Dr. Solander, and entered with great 
delight into the matter, engaging a secretary and 
four servants and an artist to accompany him. He 
laid in a supply of fruit-seeds and other articles 
which might be useful to the inhabitants of those 
countries he touched at. 

Cuvier has said that this voyage deserved to be 
noted as forming an epoch in the history of science ; 
and he is justified in so saying. In August, 1768, 
Mr. Banks sailed with the expedition from Plymouth 
Sound. '' He displayed astonishing activity,^' says 
Cuvier in his Eloge upon him; "fatigue did not 
depress him, nor danger deter him.^^ At Brazil, 
the governor would not allow him to examine some of 
the natural productions of that rich country, so that 
to do so Banks had to creep on shore disguised as a 
smuggler. At Otaheite he wished to view a funeral, 
and to succeed he painted himself black — black from 
head to foot. He pursued the thieves which 
abounded in those islands ; and, indeed, if he had 
not thus, with much activity, recovered the ship's 
quadrant, which a native had stolen, one of the chief 
ends of the enterprise, the observation of the pas- 
sage of the planet Venus over the Sun's disc would 
have been an utter failure. 

Banks spent in this voyage some three years, 
brought home, with Dr. Solander, an immense mass 
of observations which he never arranged, allowed all 
scientific men to use his collections, had an inter- 
view with the King, and made an acquaintance with 
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him which ripened into friendship^ and introduced 
many animals and plants into Europe. He brought 
home and acclimatized the arbutus; transplanted 
into the West Indies the sugar-cane of Otaheite, 
introduced New Zealand flax, and gave to our know- 
ledge a new and curious animal, the kangaroo. 

The parsimony of the Admiralty in sending 
Captain Cook to sea in a ship totally unfitted for 
the long voyage, and the requirements of the scien- 
tific men she was to carry, prevented Banks from 
accompanying him ; but he went on his own account 
and by his own private means on a scientific voyage 
to Iceland, visited the Hebrides, and when he ar- 
rived at Iceland, did what he could to benefit the 
Icelanders, twice subsequently sending them pro- 
visions in a time of famine. There could be no 
doubt of the benevolence of his nature. All whom 
he knew he tried to benefit, and it is to be doubted 
whether the possession of such a mind and so bene- 
ficent a will is not more admirable than that of the 
greatest genius. 

Upon his return, Mr. Banks settled in London, 
where he kept open house, open, at least, to all 
learned and scientific men. In the year 1777 Sir 
John Pringle had retired from the Presidency of 
the Royal Society, Mr. Banks was elected, and, in 
November of the following year, he entered upon 
his duties. As he had done to all other matters. 
Banks devoted himself to his office with the most 
unremitting attention, and it is not too much to 
say, that a wiser choice could not have been made. 
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He married in 1779^ and was^ in 1781, created a 
baronet. He did his duty, as the President, firmly 
and well. It was a time when atheistic and revo- 
lutionary principles, imported from France, were 
very rife amongst men of science, and Sir Joseph 
had to combat them. He had to meet also with 
much opposition and much ridicule; he h^d con- 
tinually to hear that he himself had never aided 
science by discovery, and that he occupied the chair 
which Sir Isaac Newton had so worthily filled. 

In spite of opposition, however. Sir Joseph filled 
the same chair, and filled it well for forty-one years, 
the longest period that any one individual has occu- 
pied the presidency. 

"If,^* says Cuvier, '^we glance over the history 
of the Royal Society during these forty-one years, 
no cause will be found for the Society to lament 
its choice of a president. During this epoch, so 
memorable in the history of the human mind, the 
scientific men of England occupy as glorious a posi- 
tion as those of any other nation, in the intellectual 
pursuits common to all civilized people. They have 
confronted the ice of either pole — they have not left 
a spot of land in the whole ocean unvisited — they 
have increased tenfold the catalogue of the king- 
doms of Nature — they have peopled the heavens 
with planets and satellites before unknown — they 
have counted, as it were, the stars of the milky way 
— and if chemistry has, in modern times, assumed 
a new aspect, the facts which they have furnished 
have essentially contributed to the change — ^hydro- 
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gen, oxygen, and carbonic acid have been discovered 
by them — to them also do we owe the decompo- 
sition of water — new and singular metals, in great 
number, have resulted from their analysis — the 
nature of the fixed alkalies was unknown until de- 
monstrated by them. At their bidding the steam- 
engine and the science of mechanics have wrought 
miracles, and have placed their country above all 
others in almost every kind of manufacture ; and, 
as no reasonable man can doubt, such success is 
due much more to their physical energy, and to 
the general spirit of activity which pervades their 
nation, than to the influence of any individual, 
whatever his position, it must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that Sir Joseph Banks never abused his 
trust, nor exerted his influence but for the good of 
mankind." 

This is a splendid eulogium not only on the man 
but upon the whole nation. Sir Joseph deserves 
that portion of it which applied especially to him; he 
reaped also many rewards in his old age. In 1795 
he was invested with the Order of the Bath, and 
two years afterwards made a Member of the Privy 
Council. The King was, indeed, attached to him, 
and many a time did the Ministry employ Sir Joseph 
to deliver an unpalatable counsel, or rough but 
good advice, as he was talking over rural matters 
with the King. But his usefulness did not end here ; 
many a poor so/van, many a worn traveller and help- 
less scientific man has been aided by him. When 
war broke out between France and England, it was 
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he who petitioned to exempt vessels of scientific 
research from the horrors of war. 

Sir Joseph, upon whose life we must no longer 
linger, terminated his useful and honourable career 
in 1820, bequeathing to the British Museum his 
rich library; to the nation, if not many^new dis- 
coveries, at any rate many useful facts and new 
plants, and to posterity a name free from one stain 
or one single blot. 

To the Eoyal Botanical collection at Kew, to the 
gardens of which he had added much. Sir Joseph 
bequeathed an immense collection of drawings and 
descriptions of plants. 

The person who was elected to succeed Sir 
Joseph Banks, was one who may be very properly 
classed as one of the pioneers of science. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

GREAT WORKERS. 

SirHumphryDayy— Birth and Education— The Bee and the But- 
terfly — Davy is made President — Q-eorge Stephenson — ^His 
First Works — Early Struggles — Importance of Knowledge- 
First Engagement — The New Locomotive Power — The Liver- 
pool and Manchester Line— -The Old Mail Coaches — Lawyers 
and Parliament— Surveying — ^Examination — ^Bad for the Cow 
— Conclusion. 

The successor of Sir Joseph Banks in the presi- 
dential chair of the Eoyal Society, is one of those 
benefactors of mankind whose name deserves to be 
mentioned always with honour and respect. His 
life also shows how good actions and continued in- 
dustry react, and how, in doing good to others, men 
often materially benefit themselves. 

Bom at Penzance, the son of a wood-carver, set 
out to mind a farm, getting little schooling, he was 
at last thrown into a way of life in which he after- 
wards shone. Pall of application, he was yet vari- 
able, and seems to have thought such a butterfly 
existence a chief virtue. " Minds of great power,^' 
says he, '^ usually evince a disposition to a variety of 
pursuits, and they often attempt all branches of let- 
ters and science, and even the imitative arts; but/' 
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lio adds, " if they become eminent it is by devotion 
to one object at a time, or at most to two objects." 
There he is right. We must be like the bee, not 
like the butterfly. We may flutter at the first from 
flower to flower, but we must gather honey from 
each, and bring it all to one hive. Davy did 
so. He rose at first from science to science, but at 
last settled down to the great work of his life — 
chemistry. 

He laboured well and constantly. He met with 
much encouragement ; was friendly with Coleridge 
and Southey, who submitted to his experiments on 
nitrous oxide, or the laughing gas ; became, by the 
advice of Count Eumford, assistant lecturer on 
chemistry at the Royal Institution; grew to be 
popular, famous, and reaped many advantages. He 
became Fellow of the Royal Society, was at one time 
its secretary, and in 1820 its president. He was 
knighted by George IV., and died at Geneva. 

His great work was that discovery which has 
saved the lives of many human beings — ^the safety 
lanip. It is but just to say, that others had also 
discovered something which would attain that very 
necessary end ; that of prevention of the ignition of 
the gaseous vapour of mines, called fire-damp. 
The chief of these inventors, and one who shares with 
Sir Humphry the glory of the discovery, is George 
Stephenson, whose lamp, called after him the 
" Geordy Lamp," is still used in many mines. 

The unplastered wails and the clay floor of a 
labourer's cottage, the poverty, the discomfort, and 
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the dirt inseparable from so poor a dwelling, were 
the first scenes upon which the eyes of George 
Stephenson, to whom a great share of our advance- 
ment in railways, and other mechanical improve- 
ments are owing, first opened upon. His father 
was a colliery man, a genuine, tough, untaught, 
but rigorous fellow in character, whose own edu- 
cation was but very scanty, and who was unable to 
afford or give his children much instruction. Ste- 
phenson^s first and last teacher was the experience 
of adversity ; a rough scho'olmistress, to quote Car- 
lyle, but one " who teacheth like none other :" the 
child herded cows, barred the railway-gate • for 
twopence per day,^' amused himself in making 
rough models of mills and engines in clay ; the out- 
ward form and bare simulacra merely. 

He became a coal-picker, a driver of horses, a 
great ^' bare-legged laddie,^^ who could and would, 
and did, turn his hand to anything. He next helped 
his father as foreman, then took a higher situation 
and pay, worked twelve hours every day, and earned 
twelve shillings a week or a pepny per hour. At 
eighteen years of age he felt the want of knowledge, 
set himself to school and learned to read and write ; 
then he earned higher wages and fell in love, mend- 
ing the shoes of his sweetheart, and looking upon 
his work as a chef-d'oeuvre. 

He next married, appears to have been thoroughly 
happy, saved money, still studied mechanics ; 
mended engines, as Ferguson mended clocks, or 
painted portraits for his living, but with this diflTer- 
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ence^ he loved his work, whereas Ferguson did not. 
He gained much more than money, too, by his mend- 
ing — he gained fame. His hard work was also for 
a nobler purpose than merely for self-exaltation. 
'' When Eobert was a little boy," he told his hear- 
ers in a speech at Newcastle, and these speeches of 
self-made men are always interesting and valuable, 
'^ I called to mind how deficient I was in my own 
education, and I determined that he should not 
labour under the same defect. I would put him to 
school and give him a liberal training, but I was too 
poor a man to do so. And how do you think I 
mai^aged? I worked at night in mending my 
neighbours' clocks and watches, and thus procured 
enough money to pay for my son's schooling." This 
was a noble end and nobly worked out. But George 
Stephenson had wonderful acuteness, and a north- 
country, shrewd love of money, which would make 
any man's fortune. It was not a dull thought of 
his that which made him buy up, and collect from 
the poor around, nearly one hundred guineas, when 
gold was scarce, and then sell them to a Jew at 
twenty-six shillings apiece. 

In 1812 he was made an enginewright at Eal- 
lingworth, at a salary of £100, and by his knowledge 
of machinery saved very much to the owners of the 
colliery. He laid down tramways, saved labour 
where he could, both of horse and man, by getting 
it done by machinery ; studied other locomotives, 
and improved upon iskem^ and^ seeing that some 
condensing BSBMtHtti^thMtKtA^ iiOFmied and 
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applied the steam-blast^ whicli more than doubled 
the power of the engine. This was in 1815, and 
the engine then worked by Stephenson may be 
regarded as the first type of our modem loco- 
motives. 

When Robert Stephenson was old enough to 
join his father, and he had, after leaving school and 
acting as an under-viewer at a pit, gone up for a 
session of six months to Edinburgh University, he 
was of much help to him, and brought science and 
education to the aid of rough genius. The war was 
ended also long ago, and money had become more 
plentiful, gold not being worth twenty-six shillings 
per guinea. But Stephenson^s locomotives were 
worth every day much more. The Hetton Coal Com- 
pany, whose coals we see every day advertised as the 
best of all, resolved to construct a railway of eight 
miles in length, and Stephenson was empowered to 
make it. He worked at it with his usual good will, 
looking to the digging and delving, and the laying 
down of each sleeper himself. When it was opened 
it was a day of triumph to him. Five of his engines 
were at work, and travelled at the great rate, at 
that time, of four miles per hour ; each engine pull- 
ing a train of seventeen wagons, and weighing al- 
together about sixty-four tons. 

The experiments in the north country had suf- 
ficiently proved that a new locomotive power was 
^wanted, not only to carry the coal from the pit's 
mouth to the sea, but also to carry passengers from 
one town to another. Stage-coaches had been 
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considered wonders. Fast horses, and polite 
guards, and on fine roads, ten miles an liour had 
been achieved; but the country was in a state of 
expansion, and more was wanted. Th« time, 
indeed, was coming when, to use Stephenson's 
own words, " mail-coaches will be superseded, 
and the king and all his subjects will travel on 
railroads, which will become their great highway. 
The time is coming when it will be cheaper for 
a poor man to travel on a railway than to walk on 
foot.'' 

Of course there were hundreds who laughed at 
this. Prophecy, although based upon a scientific 
knowledge which foresees the result, generally 
meets with an ignorant denial or a silly laugh. But 
as the great French preacher said about Galileo's 
discovery, ^^ if the earth moves, it is no use denying 
it ; it will move and carry you round with it." Rail- 
ways have moved since then — since 1825, only thirty- 
five years ago, when the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway was first opened for traffic, and George 
Stephenson drove the engine, amidst admiring 
crowds. The carriages were filled with directors 
and their friends ; and the speed attained was just 
twelve miles per hour, "in some parts," then a 
great achievement, and welcomed at Stockton with 
deep interest and admiration. 

The Liverpool and Manchester people were 
determined not to be behindhand with railways, 
and Stephenson, whose salary now amounted to 
1£1000 per annum, and whose name was in these 
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matters a tojiver of strength, was appointed to sur- 
vey and undertake the work. 

But here was a hitch. 

Say what we like, be as liberal and as progres- 
sive as we like, England is a conservative country. 
In that, perchance, lies our happiness. We are 
slow to change our opinions and our habits. We 
love old scenes and old associations. We do not 
want too much novelty. Our old roads were quite 
good enough. The country was up in arms. What 
were these innovators going to do with the mail- 
coaches, and, oh ! goodness gracious ! what could, 
would, and should become of the mail-coachmen ! 

It is wonderful how sympathetic we can be when 
our sympathies lie in the same direction as our 
interests. The "landed gentry,^^ the broad-acred 
squires, sympathized deeply with the mail-coach- 
men, and took in the guard as a make-weight. 

It is to be confessed that the dress of these 
mail-coachmen, partly copied after the scarlet-and- 
gold stage representations of highwaymen, and 
partly made up to suit the royal liveries, was pic- 
turesque ; but, generally, a more uncivil and half- 
crown seeking race did not exist. The inns, too, 
where they put up, and where the unfortunate tra- 
vellers were fleeced by an immense scale of charges, 
were none of the best. There was certainly much 
pleasure in the first few miles' ride on a coach, on 
a brisk morning, accompanied by the bugle of the 
guard and the chattering of the harness, yet the 
inside was very uncomfortable, and, after being 
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eight hours outside^ the traveller in winter re- 
sembled nothing so much as that frozen meat which 
is brought to market on the ice in the north of 
Europe. Yet all England went mad in defence of 
the old mail-coachmen, the fine roads of England, 
and the landed gentry. 

Caricatures were made to defend both coach- 
men and horses. Accidents were portrayed, con- 
tinual '^ blowings-up/' prophecied, and unimagined 
cruelties foretold. Lord Derby^s farmers and ser- 
vants swore to a man that no railway should pass 
through his lands. Lord Sefton^s keepers banded 
together, a stalwart body of volunteers, to oppose 
the surveyors. The Duke of Bridgewater, whose 
ancestor had benefited so much from the canal en- 
gineering of Brindley, threatened immense evils to 
Stephenson, if he came near the farms. But he over- 
came them all, and beat them by quietly surveying 
part of the land by night. 

WTien the bill for forming the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway came before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, half the " legal talent" in 
the House was arrayed against Stephenson. Those 
gentlemen, whose profession leads them to adorn 
their heads with horse-hair wigs and to put on 
gowns which are of no possible use, keeping them 
neither cool nor warm, and being certainly medi- 
aeval and unomamental, were very strong, as they 
indeed generally are in opposing anything useful, 
in opposition to the railways of George Stephenson. 
It is but just to say, in their defence, that their 
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opposition was not owing to any evil intention on 
their part, or to any knowledge, good, bad, or 
indiflferent, which they had on the subject, (they 
having simply crammed what little they knew from 
their briefs ;) but to the guineas with which the 
landed gentry had retained their valueless services. 
They, as we have said, were very strong in this 
case. Poor Stephenson no sooner got into the wit- 
ness-box than he wished himself out of it. Eight 
or ten barristers, says he, sprang up to bewilder 
me. One member of the committee asked whether 
he was a '^ foreigner,'^ another if he were '^ mad,'' a 
third that he was "bribed'' to do all this. Well, 
he was bribed, indeed, just as all the " legal talent" 
on the opposite side was bribed to oppose him. 

" Suppose now," said one gentleman, " now that, 
when one of your trains, of those you speak of and 
dream of, were proceeding at the enormous rate of 
twelve miles per hour, and a cow were to stray on 
the embankment, and oppose it, would that not 
cause a very shocking accident ?" 

"Ay," said Stephenson, in his broad accent, 
"indeed it would for the Ooo !" 

We need not here say how Stephenson triumphed 
over every opposition ; triumph he did, or we should 
not have made railways for ourselves, and for the 
whole Continent beside. Barristers jnight browbeat 
him, and make him feel in the witness-box more ill 
at ease than he ever felt before, but he won the day, 
and if money is to be looked to as an integral por- 
tion of happiness in life, he had plenty. A salary of a 
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thousand per year, from one source alone, was not bad 
for one who had begun life upon twopence per day. 

At that salary he was appointed engineer of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, the chief work, per- 
haps, of his life. He was seen at once to be the 
very Napoleon of engineers. His work was im- 
mense and successful against every discourage- 
ment. He filled up Chat Moss, so as to make a 
quicksand firm ground, when the directors declared 
they would be ruined, and that the tons of concrete . 
might as well be thrown into the bottomless pit. 

At this time he worked enormously. He tra- 
velled with a private secretary, and, besides his 
other work, dictated nearly forty letters per day, 
entering into all their business details. 

He was consulted by great men, disputed with 
Buckland on geology, and brought his own prac- 
tical knowledge to bear against science, and won 
the day. Called to Belgium, he showed kings how 
iron roads might improve their dominions, and at 
the same time was carrying on an engine fac- 
tory, improving locomotives," and advancing on that 
famous model of his, the '' Bocket.^^ He would work 
with intense ardour, he would form plans as he laid 
upon his bed, as he travelled from place to place. 
He advised, invented, suggested, and, to the last, 
showed immense activity. 

He declared that the great wealth of oui* country 
lay in coal, and that our Lord Chancellor should sit 
not on a wool-sack but a coal-sack. He purchased 
an estate, and drove a shaft, and discovered a mino» 
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He won great wealth, which is always an easy thing 
for a great intellect to do, presuming it will stoop 
low enough. But wealth was not the chief thing 
to George Stephenson. He had his work to do, 
and he did it. Sir Eobert Peel, another great 
man, then Prime Minister, offered him a knight- 
hood, but Stephenson, who knew that that honour 
was given to successful grocers and sugar-bakers, 
wisely refused it. He would be plain ^^ George 
Stephenson," the worker. He was quite right. 
If they had made him a duke, he would have been 
the same. His statue, now in Liverpool St. George's 
Hall, is Stephenson, and Stephenson alone, and 
quite enough. He built the town, drilled navvies 
as Napoleon drilled soldiers, and was sufficiently 
rewarded with the fame he earned. 

It was about July, 1848, that the constant 
worker received his summons to work no more. He 
had fulfilled one holy injunction. Whatever he had 
found to do that he had done with his might. He 
was soon to be summoned to where there was no 
work to do. He was still inventing, still improving. 
He read a paper, this same July, upon " The Fal- 
lacies of the Rosay Engine,^' pointed out some im- 
provements, and in August died. Like some of his 
own engines, the machine was worn out in constant 
use, and George Stephenson slept with his fathers, 
the nobodies of the hill and dale, the workers who 
bad produced a grand worker, who had played his 
part amongst the generations of men, and had gone 
to that place where no more work was to be done. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LOVEES OF NATURE. 

The Love of Kature — Stonemason and Editor — Alexander Wilson, 
the Pedlar Weaver — Turning Poet and Bookseller — Life not 
TTseless — A SmaU Sum Weekly — America — Wilson sets np a 
School— New Employments — His Letter — Fresh Wanderings — 
His Great Work in Life — Meets with a Publisher — Little Suc- 
cess — ^Immense Journeys — ^True to the Last. 

The love of Nature in some hearts is never over- 
come. The earth is to them a great lesson-book, 
from which they learn all ; a gentle mother, from 
whom they receive the sweetest and gentlest of 
all teachings — teachings which they seldom forget, 
and never disgrace. 

So taught was Hugh Miller, stonemason, editor, 
and naturalist, who rose to mature fame, and then 
died, but whose life -lesson will not be forgotten. 
He hewed all he knew out of the rocks. To him, 
indeed, books were found in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything. It 
could only have been intense love of, and intense 
devotion to his art which made him what he was, 
which turned the young fisher-boy, firstly, into a 
farmer^ s lad, then into a stone-cutter, into an ac- 
countant, and, finally, an editor, without obliterating 
for one moment his love for Nature. 
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But intense as was the devotion of young Hugh 
Miller, there are others who have exceeded him in 
this. Such was the love of ornithology which 
warmed the breast of Alexander Wilson, Scottish 
bard and American ornithologist, as he loved to 
describe himself. 

Wilson^s father was a weaver, one who at one 
time could employ journeymen, and could keep up 
a decent appearance ; but at the time of Wilson^s 
birth he was very poor, so much so, that he could 
not give his son a decent education, Wilson picked 
up what knowledge he could — ^which was, indeed, 
at first little enough — ^but he combined with it great 
humour, and a natural taste and knowledge of 
versification. 

He made songs, and sung them ; and at that time 
his great ambition being to publish a volume, he 
travelled with a pedlar's pack, and got subscribers 
to his volume as he went his way, depending for his 
living upon what he sold from his pack. 

This was, however, not a very profitable experi- 
ment. Wilson made his way to a bookseller, who, 
taking the list of his subscribers, published his 
poems ; but the pedlar poet, upon travelling round to 
deliver the copies of his book, found that many had 
forgotten, and that more repudiated their promises. 
Perhaps^ of all humiliating situations in the world, 
that of a writer being forced to cry up his own 
performances, for the sake of obtaining a sale, is 
the most humiliating. If, ^^on their own merits, 
modest men are dumb," how is a man to dispose of 
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his wares ? It is well for one man to be an agent 
for another in such a case ; but the wounds which 
the sensitive nature of a poet must receive in carry- 
ing out the commercial transaction, must often 
make his ears tingle. Wilson, however, did not 
shrink from this, but at another period again 
set upon the unpleasant task of selling a second 
edition. 

Thus were spent some few years of an indus- 
trious life, and one not useless. Not altogether 
thrown away are the words and works of the poet. 
The lines of ^' Walter and Meg,^' and of the 
^'Laurel Disputed,^^ will pass into circles yet un- 
born, where Wilson^s ornithological labours will be 
unknown. 

Whilst thus publishing and weaving, Wilson^s 
prospects were of the dullest, and his fortune was 
small indeed.. He lived personally upon the small 
sum of one shilling a week, thus equalling the par- 
simony and extreme carefulness of Conaro, who, 
after being a gourmand, had the courage to reduce 
his eating to one egg per day. But even this mode- 
rate amount was too much for his fortunes. He had 
to support not himself alone, and work was scarce. 
He was obUged to give up any hope of remaining 
in Scotland, and he therefore, by great exertions^ 
saved enough to carry him to Am erica. 

Here then, perhaps, was his proper sphere, at 
any rate that in which lie was to rise above the 
crowd. He, like otli on, thougL' ^o aban- 

donxnent of his coiii^iltofts hi*^ -s. He 
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liardly held up his head for some time. He had 
had dreams of equalling Allan Ramsay in fortune, 
and Burns in fame, but it was useless. He landed 
on the shores of America, a melancholy, dispirited 
man. 

With the new prospect before him his spirits 
rose. He could not obtain work as a weaver, and 
found some employment as a copper-plate printer j 
for he was one who would turn his hand to any- 
thing. But this after a time failed, and he went 
forth with his pen, depending upon chance for a 
subsistence, and upon '^hick'' for any emolument. 
He took up also his old trade of pedlar ; learned 
mathematics, which he taught at a school j and, at 
last, met with a kindred spirit, Bartram, to whose 
soul the world of Nature made very articulate 
speech, and to whom the love of the external world 
was a feeling as deep as it was to Wilson. 

Wilson had set up a schoolhouse at Kingsessing, 
and made what progress he could towards an Ame- 
rican ornithology. How deeply he loved Nature, a 
letter to his friend Bartram will tell us : — 

" I sometimes smile,'' he writes, " to think, that 
whilst others are immersed in deep schemes of spe- 
culation and aggrandizement, of building towns and 
piirchasing plantations, I am entranced in contem- 
plation over the plumage of a lark, or gazing, like 
a despairing lover, on the lineaments of an owl. 
While others are hoarding up their bags of money, 
without the power of using it, I am collecting, with- 
out injuring my conscience, or wounding my peace 
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of mind^ those beaatifal specimens of Nature's 
handiworks that are for ever pleasing. I have had 
live crows, hawks, and owls; opossums, squirrels, 
snakes, and lizards, etc., so that my room reminds 
me sometimes of Noah's ark ; but Noah had a wife 
in one comer of it, and in this particular our parallel 
does not altogether tally. I receive every subject of 
natural history that is brought to me ; and though 
they do not march into my ark from all quarters as 
they did into that of our great ancestor's, yet I find 
means, by the distribution of a few five-penny bits, 
to make them find the way fast enough. A boy, the 
other day, brought me a basket full of crows. I ex- 
pect his next load wiU be bull-frogs, if I do not issue 
an order to the contrary.'' 

Again, he continues, giving us a hint of his in- 
cessant work : — " Close application to the duties of 
my profession, which I have followed since Novem- 
ber 1795 (he is writing in 1803), has deeply injured 
my constitution ; the more so that my rambling dis- 
position was the worst calculated of any one in the 
world for the austere regularity of a teacher's life. 
I have had many pursuits since I left Scotland, 
mathematics, the German language, music, draw- 
ing, etc., and I am about to make a collection of 
ALL our finest birds." 

This was grandiloquent for a poor weaver, ped- 
lar, poet, tutor, music-master, and Jack of all trades ; 
but Wilson lived to accomplish his promises, and 
to astonish the world. 

There is no magician like hard work ; nothing 
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wHch creates so many wonders as continued appli- 
cation. Little by little should be the motto of all 
great men. Time tries all^ changes all^ does all. 
Alone with his gun and his bag, with a few rough 
pApers to make notes, and with a wondrous will and 
determination, Wilson went forth. He travelled in 
fifty-nine days, twelve hundred and fifty-seven miles; 
he went through deep roads and wet weather ; he 
passed whole weeks in the forest primsBval without 
seeing the face of man, upheld only by his love for 
science ; not discouraged, but absolutely eager again 
to commence, he tells us, some more extensive ex- 
pedition, "where scenes and subjects entirely new 
might reward men's curiosity, and where, perhaps, 
my humble acquisitions might add something to 
the stores of knowledge.^' 

This was a grand ambition. Determined to do 
all he could towards this purpose, he set himself to 
learn drawing and colouring, and etching on copper. 
But, in the meantime, so surely as he was marching 
towards fame, so surely also was he going to poverty. 
His school fell off, and the pupils were not numerous 
enough to support him. 

At last he met with a publisher, who being 
about to embark in a new edition of a cyclopaedia, 
was told to seek out Wilson. That individual was 
not long in telling him of his one great idea, and 
the bookseller agreed to bring it out, making a 
shrewd bargain, however, with the enthusiastic 
author. 

Eight months' un:^emitting work produced the 
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first volume; but as it did not sell very rapidly, Wilson 
again took to the pedlar's scrip and staffs and hawked 
Ms work. " I have laboured/^ he writes, " with 
the zeal of a knight- errant, in exhibiting this book 
of mine wherever I went — travelling with it like 
a beggar with his bantling, from town to town, and 
from one country to another/' 

We must remember that the design and execu- 
tion of the work is magnificent. Thus everybody 
was surprised at it, and yet so few patronized it, 
that it was a commercial failure. In 1810 he 
produced another volume, and then again, a knight- 
errant of Nature, plunged far and away into the 
woods in search of fresh subjects, and went so far 
that his journeyings this time included sailing seven 
hundred and twenty miles alone down the Ohio, and 
this with a stock of provisions consisting of some 
biscuits and cheese, a bottle of cordial presented by 
a gentleman, a gun, a great -coat, a trunk, and a tin 
to bail his boat. With these he launched boldly 
into the stream, and soon winded away amongst the 
hills that everywhere enclose this noble stream. 

Exposed to hardships all day, and to hard berths 
all night, storms of hail and snow, to frosts and 
cold, having, after he had left his boat, to swim over 
creeks and rivers, and to encamp in woods, it is no 
wonder that Wilson's health was severely tried. He 
accomplished in the journey nearly seven hundred 
miles, passed through a tornado, which he describes 
as being as dangerous as a battle — the trees being 
uprooted and the huge branches torn ofi* and flying 
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around Ids head — and, on reaching New York, 
prepared another volume, of which he drew all, 
etched many, and coloured the chief part of the 
plates. 

The eighth volume of the work was announced to 
appear in 1812. A ninth would have completed it, 
but the incessant work of the author had worn him 
out. Sitting one day conversing with a friend, and 
being far from well, Wilson saw a rare bird, of which 
he had long desired a specimen, fly past. He im- 
mediately commenced his pursuit, swam across a 
river, and succeeded in killing the bird ; but he him- 
self again caught cold, was seized with dysentery, 
and in ten days was a dead man. He died in 
August, 1813, and the whole of the scientific men 
of New York honoured the martyr to science by 
following his funeral. He had achieved fame, but 
had missed fortune ; he was too independent, too 
great a man to care for it. Ho was always indepen- 
dent, living only by his own exertions, and being 
often only paid, not for his great and scientific 
work, but for colouring his own plates. But his 
life was useful, and not unhappy, and his love of 
Nature so great that his last and only desire was 
to be buried in some rural spot where some of 
those feathered tribes, whose habits he had studied 
BO deeply, might sing over his grave. So, after all, 
he triumphed. His fame is world-wide, and there 
is no one who looks at the monument, which his 
works form, but must honour the simple-minded 
hero, the poor Paisley weaver. 
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Equally arduous, but in another branch of Nature 
lore, was Linnaeus, whoso name is to be read in 
our best classification of plants. The son of a poor 
pastor, educated for the church, but imbued with 
an invincible desire to study botany, dependent 
often upon the charity of his college for food and 
raiment, the young man has yet managed to leave 
a name, which the world will not willingly let die. 
He has explored almost every region, and has added 
more than any other single person to our knowledge 
of botany, and thus has conferred a never-ending 
benefit upon his fellows. His life presents the 
usual struggle with poverty, and the noble deter- 
mination to devote himself to one pursuit, to fill up 
one want, and then die. 

The lives of all such men are noble in the ex- 
treme; their love of Nature always pure and in- 
tense. If Wilson and Audubon loved a bird, no 
less did LinnaBus love a plant ; he was awake more 
than any other to the beauties of the lilies of the 
field; ^twas he, who, upon landing in England, and 
passing a heath of yellow flowering gorse, fell down 
upon his knees and thanked God for making, in the 
common road and field, flowers so beautiful. 

Linnaeus was not unhappy in his life, and before 
he died rose to fame. He won his wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, after a three years^ courtship, en- 
tirely by his own merit, her father refusing to 
sanction the match till he had achieved a position. 
His industry, his learning, and his research, were 
almost beyond belief, and his immense labours were 
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carried on through a series of weaknesses and sick- 
nesses^ which would have disheartened any one less 
thorough than he. 

He gained fame and wealth, was made Professor 
of Medicine at XJpsal, and afterwards Professor of 
Botany at the same university. Lecturing there, in 
the Botanical Garden, he was seized with apoplexy, 
from which he never recovered. The brain had 
worked too long and too arduously. Wilson had 
died in his forty- eighth year. Linnaeus lingered on, 
without mind and without memory, for that won- 
drous organ, which had classified and remembered 
the names of such multitudes of plants, failed him, 
and it is said that he did not know his own name ; but 
he yet lingered till he had passed his seventy-first 
year. Then he died peacefully and was buried with 
honour, and will be ever remembered with wonder 
and gratitude. Flowers are sometimes called the 
stars of the earth. Linnaeus was the diligent astro- 
nomer of these stars, and, in his peculiar province, 
was what Newton and Kepler were in theirs. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LOVERS OP NATURE — ^AUDUBON. 

A Bird's Feather — No Chance in Nature — Bufibn — John James 
Audubon — Love of Nature — The Forests Primffiyal — His 
Hunter's Dress — His Wanderings — ^The Silent Path of Science 
— ^His Wondrous Collection of Drawings — ^The Bats — Newton's 
Dog, Diamond — Journey to England — Professor Wilson — ^The 
Vast Forests — American Ornithology — Audubon's Last Words. 

Above the mantel-shelf of a friend I find a rare 
feather, straight like that of an eagle's wing, and so 
full of beautiful cloudings and of glorious mixtures 
of colour, that no eye can dwell upon it without plea- 
sure. The general tone is of a deep Vandyke brown, 
but in the midst of this beautifully even colour are 
little round circles of light blue, scattered over as 
thickly as are the spots on the wings of a Guinea- 
fowl. These spots are surrounded with small rings 
of a dusky white, laid on that delicate pencilling 
which the finger of God alone can lay upon flower 
or feather; the brown running towards the quill 
melts into a deeper and more richly red colour, 
which again gently fades and assimilates into an 
indigo blue. Examine this feather in any way, the 
wonderfully light, beautiful material, the elasticity 
of the fibre, the strength of the quill, the painting 
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of the small plumes, the rich combination of colours, 
the sweet harmony which it presents to the eye, 
and no one but could be struck with its beauty. 
If you take a microscope, you simply reveal new 
wonders at every step you go. Should you subject 
it to any test, you would find that a prescient Mind 
had been before you, had weighed each chance, 
provided for every accident, and had, with an 
almighty wisdom, thought out the purpose of the 
feather, and exactly fitted it to its end. Waive but 
this feather, and the dreams of the Atheist dis- 
appear — ^the possibility that the 

" Fantastic dance 
Of atoms mixed together in a chance," 

should make such will appear a small one indeed; 
but that the same ''chance^' should so beautifully 
ornament the feather^ so that it should so delight the 
eye which looks upon it, besides having an artistic 
power which a long education alone can teach us to 
appreciate, is manifestly absurd. Chance might have 
made it brown, blacky or green, of some dun-coloured 
mixture; without chance it is so beautifiil that the 
most deeply-learned, thoughtful, and skilftd artist 
could not rival it. Observe it even, and it will teach 
us more. Whatever is wise and good in the writings 
of M. de Chevreuil, or our own Euskin, upon the 
contrast and combination of colour, may be proved 
by this feather, nay, by a thousand others ; it comes 
from the New World, and the first to reveal its won- 
drous beauties to Europe was John James Audubon. 
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When the celebrated Buffon had finished the 
ornithological portion of his history, it was not un- 
natural that he should look at it with pride. He 
believed that he had accurately described every 
known species of bird. " He announced/' says an 
American writer, "with unhesitating assurance, that 
he had finished the history of the bird." Twenty 
centuries had given to the ever-seeking knowledge 
of man only eight hundred difierent specimens, but 
there was one yet to come who would add to the hst 
of the wonderful works of God in this kind nearly 
half as many more. 

Audubon was that man, and his intense devotion 
to the portion of science which he had determined to 
explore is so vivid, that it yet thr6ws its hght upon 
the young when daunted by danger, or deterred by 
difficulty. He was bom in Louisiana, in the year 
1780, and he died, after a long and usefiil Ufe, in 
1861. He was of French extraction, some say the 
son of a French admiral, and his parents were Pro- 
testant. In his earliest youth he showed an ex- 
traordinary passion for natural history. He was 
always observing some animal, or attending some 
bird; he could scarcely control it, but in obedience 
to his father's wish he went to Paris to finish his 
education, and whilst there studied drawing and 
painting under the well-known David. After three 
jrears he returned to America, and again experienced 
an ardent desire to devote himself to ornithology. 

This passion his father sought to cure in, per- 
haps, the most effectual way one could imagine* He 
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made his son a present of a magnificent estate in 
Pennsylvania, and lie urged him to many. Audu- 
bon was already in love, and he took the advice; 
but, says he, naively, ^' The cares of my household, 
the tender affection I felt for my -wife, and the 
birth of two children, did not by any means dimi- 
nifih my passion for ornithology. I longed to be 
wandering in the pnmaBval forests of the American 
continent ; an invincible attraction drew me towards 
them.'' 

The attraction was invincible, and Audubon 
yielded to it ; he left his home and his wife, his chil- 
dren and his estate, and set forth on long and peril- 
ous journeys. These he accomplished absolutely 
alone. Clothed in the leathern dress of the hunter, 
shod with the mocassin of the Indian, depending 
upon a few strips of dried venison, or the chance 
meal which his rifle should bring him, the bold natu- 
ralist wandwed away from friends and relations ; far 
away from the haunts of man ; far and deep into the 
vast and pathless forests of America; far from the 
track of the hunter, or the sound of the axe-stroke 
of the first pioneer ; far away into soUtudes, where 
the bear hunted unharmed, or the beaver built his 
dam across the silvery stream; far away into such 
deeps that the sun scarce warmed the rich and virgin 
earth, and the light of the moon scarcely penetrated 
the black solitudes at night. 

Tears rolled by, he tells us,*whilst he was away 
upon this passionate study of Ood's works. The 
summers came and went, and his wife saw him not. 
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Deep in the woods was he, afar from noise and tur- 
moil, whilst in the busy cities came rumours of wars ; 
whilst armies engaged, and cannon thundered, and 
the dead lay on God^s earth, their faces to the sky ; 
whilst nation rose or fell, and statesman tricked or 
minister deceived : of these Audubon knew nothing ; 
silently he followed the narrow path of science ; step 
by step he went on, hunting and tracking, collecting 
and drawing, and at each step adding another marvel 
to man^s knowledge of that storehouse of all won- 
drous things, the works of the Creator. 

These wanderings commenced in 1810, and con- 
tinued for fifteen years. Friends, who saw his won- 
derful collection of drawings, told him of the fame 
which he would gain when the world saw what he 
had done, and urged him to publish. But he an- 
swered nobly — '' It was not a desire of fame or of 
glory which urged me forward in my long exile ; I 
wished only to enjoy the works of Nature.^^ 

He, however, exhibited many of his drawings to 
his friends, and, to gratify his ornithological devotion, 
he moved his household to the village of Henderson, 
on the banks of the Ohio. Called to Philadelphia 
by the voice of several savans who knew his worth, 
he took with him two hundred of his drawings, re- 
presenting about a thousand different varieties of 
birds. Obliged to leave town for some purpose, 
he deposited these precious drawings, the results of 
so much toil and Jabour, with a friend, and was 
absent for about two months. When he came back, 
he found that the worst fortune which could happen 
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to Mm had befallen. Bats had eaten their way 
through the box in which he kept his paintings, and 
had destroyed or eaten nearly the whole of them. 

*' Kcture to yourself,** cries he, ^' the pain I felt 
on seeing this ! A sharp and sudden flame seemed 
to traverse my brain, and I fell into a fever which 
lasted several weeks. At last moral and physical 
force seemed to return to me. I again took my gun, 
my game-bag, my album, and my pencils, and re- 
plunged into the depths of the forests. It took me 
three years of hard work to repair the damage those 
rats had done me.** ' 

There is a parallel to this in the story of Sir Isaac 
Newton and his dog Diamond. It was a little spaniel 
of the King Charles breed, and used to play with its 
master. Newton was very fond of it, and continually 
caressed it, stroking its smooth head as he sat with 
his mind occupied with study. One night he left his 
library, and in it the luckless Diamond, which, jump- 
ing on the table, overturned the candle, and set fire to 
papers upon which were calculations which had cost 
Newton years. The flame destroyed them all, and 
the philosopher, on his return to the room, found 
but ashes. No discovery he ever made renders him 
greater than the mastery he then showed over him- 
self. '' Ah,** said he, looking sorrowfully at the dog, 
'' Ah, Diamond, Diamond, little thou knowest the 
mischief thou hast done.** 

Audubon was less of a philosopher, but he was 
every inch a naturaUst. The three years thus spent, 
he says, were " three years of happiness. Each day 

w 
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I went further from the dwellings of man/^ It took 
eighteen months more to complete his work^ and 
then^ no longer hesitating about publishing^ he deter- 
mined to sail to Europe with his precious drawings. 
He had met in Aprils 1824> at Philadelphia^ the 
Prince of Ganino^ Charles Luden Bonaparte^ who 
had urged him to publish his works ; but America^ 
at that time^ could not offer him a sufficiently promi- 
nent publishing firm, and hence, afiber taking leave 
of his family, he took his passage for England, where 
he arrived in 1826. 

His reception in England was most gratifying. 
All the savans welcomed him. He brought with him 
four hundred drawings, and these were the theme of 
general praise. They were shown at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh, and excited the admira- 
tion of all who saw them, by their evident fidelity 
and excellent execution. He was received with open 
arms by all men of letters. Professor Wilson, then 
editor of '' Blackwood,'* brought him forward as pro- 
minently as he could, and thus describes him : " The 
hearts of all warmed towards Audubon, who were 
capable of conceiving the difficulties, dangers, and 
sacrifices that must have been encountered, endured, 
and overcome, before genius could have embodied 
these (drawings), the glory of its innumerable tri- 
umphs The man himself is just what you 

would expect from his productions — fall of fine en- 
thusiasm and intel]igence,most interesting in his looks 
and manners, a perfect gentleman, and esteemed by 
all who know him for the simplicity and frankness of 
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Ids nature. He is the greatest artist in his own walk 
that ever lived/^ Cuvier also said that his works 
'^ were the most splendid monuments which art had 
erected in honour of ornithology/' 

Audubon then set about getting his works into 
the hands of the engravers. To produce them he 
found that at least ten or a dozen years were neces- 
sary; but neither time nor expense deterred him. 
He had not one subscriber at first, but his fnei\ds of 
the great Republic of Letters came forward, and in 
Paris, Cuvier and Humboldt rendered him every 
assistance. ^^ My heart,^' he writes, '' was nerved 
and my energies braced by the reliance on that Power 
upon whom aU must depend." He was not deceived. 
The Kings of England and Prance enrolled their 
names as the first on his list. All the learned So- 
cieties took copies, and the great naturahsts of each 
country, especially Humboldt, Cuvier, Swainson, and 
Wilson, besides Herschel and Scott, were the warm- 
est in the praise of his work. 

In 1828 Audubon agaiu went to America, again 
to explore the vast forests. Not only in the day 
did he watch, but in the nights also. '^ Often,'' says 
he, speaking of the giant night-owl of America, 
'^ when snugly settled under the boughs of my tem- 
porary encampment, and preparing to roast a venison 
steak, or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, 
have I been disturbed by the exulting bursts of this 
nightly disturber of the peace, that, had it not been 
for him, would have prevailed round my lonely re- 
treat. He would expose his whole body to the glare 
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of my fire, wiUim a few yards of me. The liyeliness 
of his motions, joined to their oddness, often made 
me desire to ask him to supper, and made me think 
his society would be at least as agreeable as that of 
many of the buffoons we meet with in the world/' 
He also exposes Buffon's mistake as to the dulness 
of owls, and the '^ misery'' of woodpeckers in the 
same passage, and says of certain ornithologists, 
'' that to one who has lived long in the woods, 
they might have seemed to have lived only in their 
libraries.*' 

In 1830 Audubon came again to England, and 
towards the end of that year his first volume of the 
" Birds of America " appeared. It would be useless 
here to follow the order of publication of his works. 
Suffice it, therefore, to indicate them. His great 
work was completed in eighty-seven parts, elephant 
folio, containing 448 plates of birds of the natural 
size, beautifully coloured. It was published at the 
price of £182 14«. In America it cost one thousand 
dollars. H embraced five folio volumes of plates, 
and five of letterpress, entitled, ^'The American 
Ornithological Biography." There have been also 
various new and revised editions of this work. 

Audubon also prepared an edition of ^^ The Quad- 
rupeds of North America," three vols, double medium 
folio, 150 plates, and three vols. 8vo letterpress. In 
this latter he was assisted by his sons, Victor Gifford 
and John* Woodhouse. His style is picturesque, bold, 
and j&ee ; in fact, he tells what he knows, and what 
he has gained, fi*om studying Nature, and teUs it 
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well. His works were chiefly published at Edin- 
burgh. 

The great naturalist worked on till he died. After 
exhausting, as we may say, the birds of America, he, 
in 1839, turned his attention to the animals j with 
what result we have shown. He traversed almost 
every foot of ground in the North American conti- 
nent. He wrought in his age with the ardour of 
youth. The publication of the second volume of this 
valuable addition to natural history, was issued at 
New York in 1850, less than a month before his 
death. 

His work was done, his long wanderings had 
ceased, and the time had come when he should be 
called to his final home. He himself was aware of 
this. In the almost last letter which he wrote are 
these words : — " Once more surrounded by all the 
members of my dear family, enjoying the counte- 
nance of numerous friends who have never deserted 
me, and possessing a competent share of all that can 
render life agreeable, I look up with gratitude to the 
Supreme Being, and feel that I am happy .*' 

This was written at the end of 1850 — on the 
27th of January, 1851, Audubon had ceased to live. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE 8EABCHERS OF THE SKIES. 

Answer to Materialists — ^The Sublimity of Astronomj — ^Fythagoras 
— ^Modern Astronomers — Copernicus — ^The Dance of Death — 
The End of Life — The Discoveries of Copernicus — Tycho 
Brahe — Astrology and Astronomy — Alchemy — Kepler — 
Guesses at Gravitation — Galileo — ^The Swinging Lamp — ^The 
Telescope Livented — Persecution — "And still it Moves !"— 
Peace at Last. 

It is related of Napoleon that when on his voyage to 
Elba^ when surrounded by phUosophes and materi- 
alists, he answered their chattering assertions of 
infidelity and disbeUef in an all-wise Providence by 
pointing to the sky, wherein shone, in the blue 
serenity of heaven, thousands of stars. '^ Ah ! gen- 
tlemen," said he, "you may talk as you like, but 
answer me one question ; who made all that ?" 

The question was indeed an answer. The works 
of the Creator manifest his presence, and thus it has 
ever been felt. Any one, therefore, who can teach us 
more about the heavens, can but add to our reverence 
of that Being. 

" Who set in order the nnnumhered stars," 
and who gave them their appointed times and seasons. 
In the whole range of human science, it has been 
said no subject is calculated to excite such sublime 
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ideas as that of astronomy; and those who have 
quietly laboured during the whole course of their 
peaceful lives to enlarge our knowledge of this 
sublime science, are not unworthy to be remembered 
in the chronicle of fame, and are to bo reckoned, if 
not amongst the most brilliant of men, yet amongst 
the wisest and the most useful. 

Six centuries before Christ, philosophers had 
gained some knowledge, and had formed some 
scheme of the heavens. Pythagoras and Anaxi- 
mander, Zeno, and others, had taught, or rather 
suggested, that the sun was fixed, and the earth but 
a planet ; but Aristotle, Ptolemy, and the ancient 
astronomers, still held to the beUef that the earth 
was the chief and centre of a system, and that the 
sun revolved around it. Error is ever difficult to 
remove, and this error, whilst exaggerating the im- 
portance of the planet on which we live and move, 
was not ungrateful to its inhabitants. 

Copernicus, who was the first of the moderns to 
whom the resuscitation of the true doctrine is due, was 
bom in 1473. He was educated as a surgeon, but at 
an early age seemed inspired with a wish to become 
an astronomer. He proceeded to Bologna, and under 
the tutorship of one Dominic Maria, who bad himse 
made some discoveries as to the axis of the 
made a rapid progress in his favourite sta^ 
mind was quite awakened to the errors oi 
received system, but those were the 
stake and the faggot awaited those 
teach anything different from the receivd 
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Copernicus tanght mathematics at Bologna^ but 
whilst he was instructing his pupils^ liis mind was 
busy upon his own discoveries. He returned to his 
native country^ and his uncH ^^o ^^ ^ bishop^ 
made him a canon. His fellow-townsmen^ hearing 
of his superior knowledge^ and his good life^ nomi- 
nated him archdeacon in one of their churches. His 
rule of Ufe was now settled. He had a noble am- 
bition — the advancement of science; and he had 
before him some onerous duties. He determined to 
carry out both. 

In the celebrated series, the " Dance of Death/' 
engraved by Hollar, and attributed to Hans Holbein, 
we see a quaint picture of an astronomer who is 
gazing at an astrolabe, and measuring on his paper 
the distances of the fixed stars, whilst Death, in the 
form of a skeleton, enters his room, and pointing at 
a skull seems to say, '^ Look here, astronomer, this 
is the globe you should contemplate — ^this microcosm, 
this little world of man ; for most assuredly you must 
die ! '' It is in the quaint dress and habit of that old 
picture, and in that self-same attitude, that we can 
fancy Copernicus working in his German cell, and 
laying the foundations of his great discoveries. But 
he was not the fool of empty science. The rule of 
the heavens taught him the rule of earth. He was 
not ignorant of the precept, disce mori, learn to die. 
He had measured his life, he said, into three parts, 
and would devote himself only to three things : the 
due performance of his clerical duties, the gratuitous 
)iedical attendance upon the poor and needy, and^ 
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lastly, the pursuit of science. Sucli a life, so divided, 
must be always beautiful, because useful and well 
employed. It is good to record sucb doings, and to 
remember when we speak of them, that 
" Only the actions of the just 
SmeU sweet, and blossom in the dust." 

Quietly in the old city of Frauenberg, Copernicus 
worked and did his life-duty. His residence was in 
one of the canon^s houses, on the brow of a height 
near the cathedral, and thence, upon fine nights, he 
watched the starry heavens. They still show you the 
old walls, and the rents and openings the philosopher 
had made in them to observe the passage of the stars 
across the meridian. Quietly, too, he walked about 
the old city, always first in the morning at his reli- 
gious duties, always ready to attend the sick, quiet 
and reserved, and never showing any signs of mid- 
night watchings. His instruments were plain and 
coarse, made of fir-wood, and marked with ink to 
denote the proper measures. But it is not the tools 
which a workman uses. In one of the German 
galleries is a fine painting done by an artistes finger. 
There is always a triumph of mind over matter. 
Shakspeare was not very particular about his pen, 
nor Baphael concerning his brush. 

Thus occupied, the years quietly glided by. It 
is thought that in 1507 he first became acquainted 
with the truth of the Pythagorean system, but he 
was very cautious and silent, and twenty-three years 
had elapsed before, in 1530, he had completed a 
work in which the whole system was expounded: 
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tliat of the immobility of the 6iin in the centre of the 
planetary system^ and the ammal and diurnal motion 
of the earth. He had also worked ont certain pro- 
blems of the real distances of the planets and the 
declination of the pole. 

Silent was the old astronomer npon these dis- 
coveries^ for he was tender, although he himself 
knew the truth, of overthrowing the belief of people 
in those passages of holy writ which are adduced to 
prove the immoveability of the earth ; although, in 
truth, they do not do so, and may be read both ways. 
But in 1540, ten years afterwards, one of his friends 
gave to the world a small work in which the new 
theory was broached. It was received with a silent 
respect. In three more years Copernicus was per- 
suaded to put forth his discoveries by aid of the 
newly-invented printing-press. But his life was fast 
passing away. He was soon to be far away from 
praise or blame, philosophical discovery or childish 
error. A copy of the work reached him on the 23rd 
of May, 1543. He took the book in his hand, but 
did not appear to notice that it contained his great 
life-labour; his work had been accomplished, and he 
gently breathed his last. 

He was beyond the reach of disgrace, or of accu- 
sation of disbelief, or of danger of the stake. Never 
was a life more peaceftdly passed. Never was patient^ 
earnest, and long-continued thought and quiet work 
more triumphant in its simple close. 

Tycho Brah^ was one also bom to be a philoso- 
pher. Bom little more than three years after the 
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death of Copernicus (in 1546), this young student-at- 
law was struck by the accuracy with which certain 
astronomers foretold an eclipse. Henceforward juris- 
prudence was little to him. Astronomy was the 
divine art. He had received his call; he must study 
that, and that alone. He purchased the tables of 
Stadius, and, at a very early age, gained some know- 
ledge of astronomy. 

Sent by his uncle to Leipsic, to study jurispru- 
dence, he astonished his tutor by his negligence and 
stupidity. The truth is, his mind was fixed entirely 
upon astronomy. He bought a small celestial globe, 
and when his tutor, good man, had gone to bed, 
used to spend whole nights, when the sky was clear, 
in studying the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

lie was the prince of star-gazers. He believed 
even in astrology, and looked out with much interest 
his own particular planet. He spent all his money in 
purchasing philosophical instruments and books ; 
and, being reproved by his tutor, made an excursion 
into philosophy, and tried to find out the philoso- 
pher's stone and the elixir vitce just to get himself 
money to carry on his experiments. 

Law was utterly given up at last, and the tutor 
routed and sent to the right about. Whispers began 
to circulate about Tycho's wondrous talent, and in 
1571 he returned to Denmark, where his uncle, on 
the mother's side, fiimished him with a retreat where 
he could at once watch the stars, and carry on his 
laboratory for transmuting the baser metals into 
gold. 
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But love put an end^ or tlireatened to do so^ to 
all this^ for the astronomical pliilosopher^ or philo* 
Bophical astronomer^ was not proof against love. He 
married a peasant girl^ far beneatli him in rank^ and 
his relations were so violently incensed with him, 
that they would have driven him forth into the world, 
but the King of Denmark, who had heard of his 
learnings interposed, and reconciled him to his rela- 
tions ; for in those times, which we are sometimes 
pleased to call barbarous, kings and great men were 
the patrons of learning, and thought, with some 
truth, that their presence and existence was an 
honour to the kingdom. 

After this Tycho set out on his travels through 
Germany, and as far as Venice, where he was kindly 
treated, not only by philosophers but by crowned 
heads. He was so well received, indeed, that he 
thought of removing to Basle, but his own monarch, 
unwilling to lose so great an ornament to his country, 
promised to bestow on him the island of Keeven, 
gave him a pension, and erected an observatory. He 
named this building Uranienborg, the City of the 
Heavens, and from it he pubUshed that system of 
the universe which yet bears his name, which is 
entirely the reverse of truth and of that of Coper- 
nicus, and which asserts that the earth is the centre of 
a system, around which the sun and heavenly bodies 
revolve. He made other philosophical observations 
and several accurate calculations on fixed stars, and 
important discoveries respecting the motion of the 
moon and comets. He was a ceaseless worker, he 
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projected an endless series of chemical experiments, 
and wrote many Latin poems ; in some of them he 
satirically attacked Christian IV., the successor of 
his patron, who deprived him of his pension and his 
canonry. Tycho, upon this, left his island for Copen- 
hagen, whence being driven, he was entertained by 
the Emperor Rudolphns, who provided him with a 
magnificent house and a pension, which he did not 
long enjoy, dying in October, 1601, in his fifty-fifth 
year. 

' Astrologer and alchemist as he was, Tycho Brali^ 
is yet celebrated as a man of letters, an astronomer 
who advanced the science. His splendid instru- 
ments have perished, the castle which he built and 
where he watched is a mere ruin, but his works, his 
vivacity, his constant labour, even against the open- 
ing and dawning truth, and his scholarly love for 
learning, shown in the fiHiendship and patronage 
which he exhibited to the great Kepler, has not been 
forgotten, nor has perished from the memory of men. 

TTia great successor, and one whom he himself 
taught and befriended, was John Kepler, who again 
carried forward the pursuit of astronomical know- 
ledge, and to whom we at this day are much in- 
debted for our knowledge of the great Creator's 
spheral harmony. 

He, like Napoleon^s generals, rose from ''mud.'' 
For genius seems seldom, if ever, to spring from the 
down bed of the rich man, or from the gilded couch 
of the noble. It is from very common materials, if 
we consult only the red book of the genealogist, that 
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the earth's benefactors arise. Kepler was bom from 
poor parents^ and struggled into life weakly^ unbe- 
friended^ uncared for^ and untended^ save by his 
father and mother^ who were poor innkeepers. Edu- 
cated at a monastic school^ he soon gave proofs of 
the fervour of his genius and the aptness of his 
brain. But he had continually to struggle with 
poverty, and that worse misfortune, ill heiklth. 

Kepler's father died when the young mathema- 
tician had reached his eighteenth year, and at that 
time he was enabled to enter a college, where he 
took the degrees of Bachelor and then of Master of 
Philosophy. His learning and eloquence were such 
that he could easily have succeeded in the Church, 
but he preferred ''divine philosophy .'' In 1593-4 
his name had spread widely abroad, and he was in- 
vited to fin the chair of mathematics at Gratz. This 
he left on account of his religion, and joined Tycho 
Brah^ in Germany, where he busied himself in ar- 
ranging that astronomer's vast stores of observations, 
and also of applying them. 

Hardly ever paid his salary, troubled with con- 
tinually fluctuating fortmies, persecuted on account 
of reUgion, and troubled with iU health, Kepler lasted 
on till the fifty-ninth year of his age, when he fell a 
victim to a fever, brought on by hard riding. Of 
his merit we will let others speak. He was the first 
who discovered that astronomers had been mistaken 
in assigning circular orbits and uniform motions to 
the planets, since each of them moves on an ellipse. 
It was Kepler's sagacity, and his wonderful and 
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incessant application^ that pointed out to him some 
of the genuine principles by which these motions 
origiaate. Gravity between bodies he considered 
was mutual, and he seemed to have predicted the 
discoveries of Newton, by saying, that the '' deter- 
miaation of the laws of gravity were reserved for a 
future age, when the Author of Nature would be 
pleased to reveal these mysteries/' 

But Kepler can be quoted, especially to the seeker 
for fame, chiefly for his incessant study. He never let 
a day pass without doing something. The no day 
without a line of the Latin poet was his rule also. 
'^ As with the line in Virgil," said he — 

« Fama mobilitate viget, rues acquuit euendo," 

*' the diligent thought on these things was the occasion 
of still further thinking ; until at last I was able to 
brood with the whole energy of my mind upon hea- 
venly bodies." 

Greatest of all astronomers who had yet appeared 
was Galileo Galilei, "the starry Galileo,^' he who 
pursued truth, and caught the skirts of her garments, 
and would not be driven away. 

This great man was of noble family, and educated 
in the profession of medicine, but his mind was de- 
voted to mathematics. His mind was a large one, 
but of all qualities which distinguished him, perhaps, 
the greatest was his observation. He kept his eyes 
open, and saw aU that he could, and what he saw he 
reflected upon. The blowing of the wind made him 
reflect upon the motion of matter, the swinging of 
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a lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa, opened to liim 
the method of measuring time hj the osdUation of 
the pendulmn^ afterwards brought to perfection by 
Huygens. 

In 1589 he was elected to the chair of mathe- 
matics in the universiiy of his native town^ and^ in 
the presence of many spectators^ he proYed by ex- 
periments that weight has no influence on the Telo- 
city of falling bodies. But his enemies^ those of 
the Tycho Brah^ school and of Aristotle's mode of 
thinkings droYO him firom his chair, and in 1592, 
Padua offered him what Pisa had denied. 

Gralileo*s fame was at its zenith. He lectured 
with wonderful success. He boldly attacked the old 
doctrines. He spoke, too, in the language of the 
people, in Italian, rather thau Latin; he would not 
have his learning hidden under a bushel. During 
eighteen years he made many discoveries at Padua, 
and hearing that Jansen, a Dutchman, had formed 
an instrument by which distant objects were brought 
nearer, he conceived the principle, and formed a tube 
with many improvements on that of the Dutchman ; 
and such was the origin of the telescope. 

What must have been the joy of the great as- 
tronomer when he first looked to the heavens through 
his tube and saw all the wonders it disclosed ! 

^^It is diflficult,'^ writes our poet Eogers, ''to 
conceive what Glalileo must have felt when he turned 
his telescope to the heavens, and saw the mountams 
and the valleys in the moon. Then the moon was 
another earth ; the earth another planet, all all sub- 
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ject to the same laws ! Then he turned it again^ 
and still directing upwards he was lost, for he was 
now amongst the fixed stars ! What a moment of 
exultation for a mind like his. But as yet it was 
only the dawn of a day that was coming; nor was 
he destined to live till that day was in its splendour.'^ 

Kepler wrote to him, congratulating him : — '' I 
was sitting at home, most excellent Galileo, when 
your letter arrived, and Wachenfels stopped his 
carriage at the door to tell me the news ; and such 
was my wonder when I heard it, and such my 
agitation — for it decided an old controversy of ours 
^-that, what with his joy and my surprise, and the 
laughter of both, we were for some time unable he 
to speak or I to listen. How I long for the glass, 
that I may get the start of you in discovery." 

Galileo published his theory of the earth^s revo- 
lution round the sun in defence of that of Coper- 
nicus, and the persecution which death diverted 
from the head of the latter, fell upon him. He was 
imprisoned by the Inquisition, and ordered to re- 
cant. He did so, and was for some time silent, 
but he could no longer stifle the truth ; again he 
promulgated the theory in the form of a dialogue, 
and got permission to print it. Then it was that a 
conclave of cardinals fell upon him. He was com- 
pelled to go to Rome, and placed in one of the cells 
of the Inquisition. Forced, on his knees, to recant 
'^his sinful and detestable errors and heresies,'* 
the old man did so ; but, as he rose from his knees, 
the Truth within him burned brightly and flashed 

o 
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out, and he shouted ^^E pur si muove !" — "And still 
it moves I" — in allusion to the earth. Upon this he 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and to re- 
peat every week for three years the seven peniten- 
tial psalms. He was banished to Florence. 

" Dearer to me, to moft, 
Thy sunny Blope Arcetri • • • 
As dwelt on by that great Astronomer. 
Seven years a prisoner at the city gate, 
Let in, but in his graye clothes." 

Blindness was added to his other burdens. His 
brain, too, was so overworked by constant study 
that he could hardly sleep. Milton visited him in 
1638. "There it was," writes he, "that I found 
and visited the famous Galileo, grown old and 
blind, a prisoner in the Inquisition.'^ Strange fate 
that two great men should thus meet and press 
hands ; tlie one blind, the other afterwards to be 
afflicted in the same way. 

But his persecutions never abated his constancy. 
When his persecutors visited him, and asked him 
to recant, he still undauntedly cried out his answer, 
E pur 81 muove. "And why not,'' said Pascal him- 
self, a bishop in the persecuting church. " They 
may issue their decrees, but to no purpose. If the 
earth is really turning round, all mankind together 
could not keep it from turning, or keep themselves 
from turning with it." Worn out at last by in- 
firmities, persecutions, and old age, the great 
astronomer died, in January, 1642, in the seventy- 
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eighth year of his age, and was buried in the church 
of Santa Croce, at Florence, where, nearly one hun- 
dred years after, a splendid monument attested tho 
slow justice of posterity, and the greatness of his 
fame. 

'^ Galileo,'' writes a great authority, '' is one of 
those to whom human knowledge is under tho 
greatest obligation. His discoveries laid the foun- 
dations of all the great improvements which have 
since been made by the application of mathematics 
to natural philosophy. If to these we add the in- 
vention of ^ the telescope, the discoveries made by 
that instrument, the confirmation of the Copemican 
system, and the wit and knowledge with which he 
combated the prejudice and presumption of the 
schools, we must admit that the history of human 
knowledge contains few greater names than that of 
Galileo Galilei.'' t 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

THS SEABCHEB8 OV THE SKIES. 

Whence all DiBCOTery? — ^Prometheus — ^The Birth of Newton^ 
Clepajdrm — ^A Sdentifio Fanner — College — Success — ^The Fall 
of the Apple — Mathematical Professor — Leibnitz — ^Newton's 
Modesty — His Last Words— Huy gens — ^Ferguson — ^The Shep- 
herd-boj Astronomer — Poyerty and Brarery — Clocks and their 
Makei^The Whalebone Spring— Needle Wo A and Star Work 
—London — Moderate Success — ^Discovery — Death. 

All discovery comes from above. The Bralimins 
held that Ood not only taught the first man how to 
clothe himself^ bat also instructed him how to cook. 
To a ceiiiain extent this is true. We have, over 
and over again, the story of Prometheus. The 
great man labours and discovers; he builds his 
image ; he steals fire from heaven ; he is punished 
and torn by the ingratitude of mankind; he finds 
that, after all, all knowledge is vanity, and that 
men will not receive the truths he preaches, and he 
is again fixed on the hard mountains of the world, 
and rent by the vulture of remorse. 

But the discovery is not abandoned, nor does 
God leave the knowledge once instilled to perish. 
Another is raised up. In that very year that wit- 
nessed the death of Galileo another and a great 
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man was bom — our own Newton. Thus the chain 
was kept unbroken; thus the instruction vouch- 
safed from heaven to earth was kept up ; and thx}B 
is proved true the poet's lines : — 

'*For I belieTe that throughout Nature one increasing purpose 
runs, 
And the minds of men are widened bj the process of the 
suns." 

Newton was bom in Lincolnshire, in 1642. His 
father was a yeoman ; the son was a genius. He 
went to Grantham Grammar School — or to what 
matter where ? There is of him to be told the old, 
old story. He was continually about the business 
he was born for. He loved mechanics, and was 
gentle and quiet. When other boys were at play 
he would be after his own work or play — call it 
which you like. He made water-wheels, models of 
mills, machinery. He constructed a water clock 
from an old box, and made an index to it, which 
moved as the sinking wood, floating on the water, 
fell. 

But his father would not hear of young Isaac 
making clepsydraD. He must farm. He was to 
be bucolic, and to talk about fallows and grass 
lands, and the price of a score of sheep. So he was 
sent out into the fields, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, was found lying under a tree and reading, 
when he should have been out and about amongst 
the cattle or the labourers. Sent to Grantham 
market, he permits an old servant, whom he knew 
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to be much more fitted to the task^ to sell the 
sheep^ whilst he himself was found in a hayloft 
solving a mathematical problem. It was plain to 
ererybody^ and at last to his father^ that he could 
not be made a farmer of. 

So^ persuaded by his mother^ Isaac is sent to 
college. Here he was in his element, was beloved 
by all j chiefly, too, by one Isaac Barrow, afterwards 
to be remembered in Bngland^s list of worthies. 
He read Kepler and Descartes; pursued experi- 
ments in light, discovered the three primary rays 
of which it is composed, and laid the foundation for 
the science of optics. 

His mind is always at work. Driven from Cam- 
bridge, for a time, by the breaking out of a con- 
tagious disease, he returns to his father^s home, 
near Grantham, and sits down as before in the 
orchard to read under a tree. Reflecting upon 
what he had read, he watched with fixed eyes an 
apple fall from a tree. MiUions had seen the same 
thing before him — millions after him — ^but Newton 
saw with the eye of a great philosopher. What 
made that apple fall ? Not the wind ; it was a still 
day. Why did it not, when detached from the stalk, 
remain up in the air ? Newton began to think this 
out, and the result was his discovery of the prin- 
ciples of gravitation; and that the same cause which 
made the apple fall, retained the moon and planets 
in their orbits, and regulated the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

On his return to college, he was made a Fellow^ 
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and, two years afterwards, was elected a professor of 
mathematics, in the room of Dr. Barrow. Newton 
was not only a wise man, but a good man. His 
expenses were very moderate. The whole of his 
paternal fortune was devoted to the support of his 
mother, and he himself lived on the income of his 
fellowship — a moderate stipend, the smallness of 
which he regretted only because it limited his pur- 
chases of philosophical instruments and books — the 
necessaries of his art — and his power of doing good 
to, and relieving the wants of, others. 

In 1683 he published his Principia, his great 
work; he had been elected, twelve years before, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1688, the year of 
the Revolution, he was chosen to represent the 
University in Parliament, and again in 1701. He 
was also elected Warden of the Mint. Honours 
and rewards flowed in upon him, but left him as 
simple and as good as they had found him. He 
was always at work. Leibnitz, jealous of his fame, 
sent him a problem which he thought would baffle 
his skill. Newton received it in the evening, and 
solved it before he went to bed. In 1705 he was 
knighted, and that small honour, generally reserved 
for successful aldermen and cunning lawyers, re- 
ceived some additional lustre from his nature. He 
was always exact, scrupulous, industrious. He never 
threw time away. He was very charitable, and 
gave away much; holding that those who gave 
away money when they died, never gave at all. 
His sight was preserved to the last; his appear- 
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ance, in old age^ venerable^ his hair being plen- 
tifu]^ and as white as snow. He died on the 20th 
of May, 1727, ^ed eighty-four. His modesty was 
such that when dyiog he spoke thus of his great 
discoveries : — '* I do not know what others may 
think of what I have done, but to myself I appear 
like a child picking up pebbles on the shore, whilst 
the great ocean of Truth lay unexplored before 
me.'' 

Thus spake one to whom all the laws of nature 
seemed opened — one who has been called the 
Divine Newton! the glory of Englishmen, who 
demonstrated the motions of the planets, the orbits 
of the comets, the cause of the tides of the ocean, 
the power which holds the universe together, the 
properties of light and colour, and who was so 
accurate and far-seeing that after-discoveries only 
prove the truth of his assertions; one, too, who 
above all seemed to be gifted at the same time with 
the wisdom of the sage and the gentleness and sim- 
plicity of a child. 

The noble band of those who have searched the 
skies, and at each step in onward progress have 
demonstrated the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator in his works, would not be perfect with- 
out the names of Huygens (1629 — 1683), who gave 
his whole time to science — who discovered planets, 
and improved the air-pumpn— or of Halley,the friend 
of Newton, who, from St. Helena, completed a cata- 
logue of the fixed stars of the southern hemisphere, 
and who died in 1742. These men were great 
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workers and discoverers, and ardent labourers in 
the canse of science. 

So also was Ferguson, i)ne whose footsteps in 
the path of Fame, difficult, but not unsteady, nor 
inglorious/ we are bound in such a work as the 
present to trace. 

Bom of the poorest of poor cottiers, taught to read 
simply by an old woman and his father, too young 
and weak for labour, and let out as a boy to keep 
sheep, he, as he lay upon the northern hills, turned 
his infant eyes towards the glorious stars. Like 
the shepherd kings of Egjrpt, Ferguson was, too, 
an astronomer. In the daytime he would make 
models of wheels and other instruments, and when 
his field-work was over, he would go out into the 
fields with his blanket about him, and, lying on his 
back, stretch a thread, with small beads upon it, at 
arms' length, between his eye and the stars, sliding 
the beads upon it till they hid such and such stars 
from him, in order to take their apparent dis- 
tances from each other: then laying the thread 
upon paper, he marked the stars thereon, accord- 
ing to their respective positions. 

To the dullest mind there is something respect- 
able, nay, great, in the ardent pursuit of know- 
ledge. Ferguson's master at first laughed at him, 
but when the matter was explained he no longer 
laughed, but set to work and helped his servant. 
" I shall always have,'' wrote Ferguson, " a respect 
for the memory of that man." 

Friends were raised up to aid this poor, good 
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lad. A Mr. CanUej^ a BchoolmaBter^ who acted as 
butler to a neighbouring gentleman^ gave him some 
instruction in decimal arithmetic^ algebra^ and the 
first elements of geometry. He gave him also a 
geographical grammar. There was no globe in it^ 
but a tolerable description of the globes, and young 
Ferguson made a globe in three weeks for himself. 
He turned a ball out of a piece of wood, covered it 
with paper, made a meridian ring and horizon of 
wood, covered and graduated them, and delineated 
a map of the world upon it. He was happier than 
a king when he found that, by his globe, he could 
solve some of his problems. " But this,^* says he, 
'' was not likely to afford me bread ;'^ and so Fer- 
guson was again driven out into the world in search 
of it, his father being unable to maintain him. 

He next serves a miller, who is a drunkard and 
misuses him. But he works at his problems the 
whole of the time. He seeks another farmer and 
falls ill, and is obliged to go back to his father; 
when lying on his bed, ^'in this low state,'* he 
made a clock of wood, and the frame also of wood, 
and it kept time pretty well. The bell, upon which 
the hammer struck the hours, was not very sonorous, 
being but the neck of a broken bottle. 

Very ingeniously also he managed to make a 
clock which would go without a weight and line. 
He had never seen the spring of a watch, and one 
day asked a gentleman, at an inn, to show him 
the inside of his. " I saw the spring box with a 
chain round it, and asked him what it was made 
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the box and chain torn rounds so as to wind the 
chain on to the box. He told me that the spring 
was long and thin^ one end of it was fixed to the 
axis of the box^ the other end to the inside of the 
box; that the axis was fixed^ and the box loose 
npon it." 

Bnt Ferguson, the peasant-boy philosopher, as 
a ple.asant writer has called him, did not quite un- 
derstand all this. " How does it manage, sir ?" he 
said again. 

"Well, my lad," said he, "take a long thin 
piece of whalebone, hold one end fast between your 
finger and thumb, and wind the whalebone round 
your finger; it will endeavour to unwind itself: 
and if you fix the other end of it to the inside of a 
small hoop, it will turn the hoop round and round, 
and will wind up a thread tied to the outside of the 
hoop.'* 

Away went Ferguson rejoicing, away he went 
again to work and again to ponder, in a short time 
he had made a watch-clock, with wooden wheels and 
a spring of whalebone ;. but the teeth of the wheels 
were too weak to bear the strength of the spring, 
and a careless neighbour turning it round and round 
dropped it on the floor, and endeavouring to pick it 
up, set his awkward foot upon it and crushed it to, 
pieces. It was not much bigger in size than a tea- 
cup. Ferguson^s hopes were crushed as well as his 
clock. He never again attempted to make another 
machine. 

He travelled about the country earning his liv- 
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ing how lie could. He would clean a clock or a 
watch^ and give a lesson in mahetmatics. Such men 
as he easily find friends^ for they are their own best 
friends, and the world easily helps those who will 
help themselves. 

Sir James Dunbar, of Dum, took notice of this 
philosophical pedlar, this sucking and tinkering 
astronomer, and great honour does it reflect on both. 
Ferguson painted the two round stones that stood 
as Sir James' gates with maps of the celestial and 
the terrestrial globes. And he put these to some 
ingenious use, placing the poles of the painted globes 
towards the poles of the heavens, so that when the 
sun shone, it, as it coursed through the heavens, en- 
lightened those parts of the globe upon which it 
then shone, so that one might see all places that 
were then day and night all over the globe. 

Drawing globes or plain spheres, or patterns 
of needlework for Lady Dipple, Sir James' sister ; 
working next as a miniature painter, in which art he 
excelled; studying anatomy, and wishing even to 
become a doctor, but never forgetting his beloved 
astronomy, and always at work, Ferguson went on 
his course. He accompanied his patrons to Edin- 
burgh, and after the second year left to see his 
father, thinking himself at that time ^'tolerably 
well qualified '' for a physician ; for one thing is cer- 
tain, young Ferguson never doubted himself. ^^ He 
lay his bones, too, and worked,'^ as Emerson says of 
Bonaparte j but he had a thorough belief in ^' self,'* 
—no bad thing for his advancement in life. 
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But his poorer countryman disliked his simples, 
and would not pay for his medicines, so, as he writes, 
'^ I left off that business and began drawing pictures, 
finding it the more safe/^ He began also to turn 
with increased love to astronomy again, and was 
ashamed for having neglected her. 

He returned to Edinburgh, saw an orrery of 
Professor Maclaurin, and made one of a simpler con- 
struction, which so pleased the professor, that he 
recommended it to the pupils, and Ferguson made 
altogether about six, and in 1743 he went to Lon- 
don. Here he met with a kind patron, the Right 
Honourable Stephen Poyntz, who aided him, and 
would have made him mathematical teacher in a 
school, but Ferguson was married. So he had 
again to turn to portrait painting, and Mr. Poyntz 
found him as much as he could do till his patron 
died. 

But all this time he clung tightly to his fresh 
scheme of astronomy. He would by no means be 
beaten back. He lived by his portrait painting, it 
is true, but in his heart he was at least astronomer 
royal. He made a delineation, after much patient 
thought, of the moon^s motion in the heavens, and 
'^ made a simple machine for delineating both her 
path and the eartVs on a long paper laid on the 
floor." He carried the machine and the paper to 
the President of the Royal Society, Martin Felkes, 
who hailed it as a new discovery, and brought him 
and the machine to the meeting that night, and thus 
Ferguson's fortune might be said to be made. 
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Bat after a long, long night, it was that the 
morning broke. Henceforth ho was to make new 
orreries^ to publish mathematical works^ to be sam- 
moned to conrerse with the King, to write '' The 
Young Gentleman and Lady's Astronomy/' and to 
deliver lectures on the eclipse of the sun, which were 
wondrously popular. Finally he left off, and he re- 
cords it with some triumph — he '^ entirely left off 
drawing pictures, and employed myself in the much 
pleasanter business of reading lectures on mechanics, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics^ electricity, and 
astronomy; in all of which my encouragement has 
been greater than I expected." 

Let no one despair of rising after this narrative. 
Imagine an astronomer^ a bom and well-developed 
astronomer^ eai-ning his bread from all sorts of means, 
and for five-and-twenty years depending on portrait 
painting, which he contemptuously calls " drawing 
pictures.'' Fancy the bold^ learned, modest fellow^ 
drawing patterns for ladies' work, and yet capable 
of delineating the moon's path in the heavens. The 
good time came at last. He was elected member of 
the Royal Society, and had the extraordinary honour 
of being elected a member without the payment of 
the fees and initiatory subscription. But it was 
not only his modesty which gained him this ; the 
world had a suspicion that it had not used him well, 
and the Society thus repaid him, hearing, however, 
with astonishment, that when he died (Nov. 1776), 
^^he was possessed of considerable wealth — about 
£6000." 
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Humble, courteous, frugal, and meek, unwearied 
in his study, always seeking some path in the ad- 
vancement of science, the lives of such men are 
sweet to chronicle, although to themselves their 
path to fame may be thorny and rough. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WATCHEBS ON THE SHORE. 

To Act and to Suffer— Milton*8 Noble Lines— The Sea Kings and 
their Watchers on the Shore — Colossns of Rhodes — Alexandria 
—The Tower of Bordeaux— The Eddystone Rocks— The Curi- 
ous Mechanician — Winstanley's Exhibition — ^Work in Earnest 
— The Lighthouse and the Great Storm — Winstanley's Loss 
— The Silk Mercer, Rudyard — Captain Loret — ^Heart of Oak 
— Destruction by Fire— Swallowing Boiling Lead. 

Great^ indeed^ as are those who go forth into the 
deep, who make vast discoveries, and who found 
new empires, those who watch our island home are 
as useful and as great. When thinking of the use 
we can be to our fellow-men, we must always 
remember that use does ndt only consist in action, 
but also in suflTering, and in patiently being still. 
Every one of us cannot be out and about in the 
world. Some must stay at home to do the work, as 
well as those who go out to do theirs. 

It was this thought which consoled Milton in 
his blindness, and this also which consoles many of 
the watchers in the world's story. When Milton 
had lost his eyesight — and he lost it in defending 
England from the attacks of a learned man, who 
had been paid to slander and vituperate her — one of 
his friends asked him, what could possibly console 
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liim for the loss of his eyesight. It is indeed a pre- 
cious gift. That blindness is something awful to 
imagine^ when a man has^ through the chief part 
of his life^ been accustomed to behold the skies and 
the fields ; the works of G od, and the houses, build- 
ings, and continued works of man. To be deprived 
of all these is very trying, very dreadful. Milton 
felt it so, but his reply was noble — 



- What supports me dost thou ask ? 



The conscience, friend, to have lost them oyerplied 
In liberty's defence, mj noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me thro* the world's yain mask. 

Content, thongh blind, I had no better guide." 

And he also, reasoning from his own experience and 
feelings, gave consolation to others, who, like him, 
were disabled from joining in the bustle and active 
work of life — 



• God doth not need 



Either man's work or his own gifts t who best 
Bear his mild joke, thej serve him best : his state 

Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 

And so, whilst other men are gaining fame by 
speeding over land and sea, we have others who 
serve their neighbours by working and watching on 
the shore. 

But one kind of watch and ward it is essential 
ever to keep up around our sea-girt coasts. Nor 
alone round ours, but round all those coasts whereon 

f P 

I 
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the wfld waves beat^ and where crael rocks lie con- 
stantly in wait to wreck the mariner. 

When the sea-kings set sail in their frail barges^ 
pushed forward by clmnsy sails, or impelled by vast 
oara^ they lighted fires npon moontain-tops to show 
them how to steer by night, and to gnide them into 
the safe harbonr. Old iron beacons were also hung 
aloft from towers, as yon may see hanging even now 
from some of the towers of the robber castles on the 
Bhine, in which branches and tnmks of trees, and 
great logs of wood were piled, the flame of which 
guided the marauder on the land or the swimmer 
on the deep. 

The most famous of all these watch-towers was 
built for the safety of the merchants of Bhodes, by 
one whose name is almost forgotten, Charles, the 
disciple of Lysippus, nearly three hundred years 
before the Christian era. It was a brazen statue, 
60 vast that it spanned the entrance to the harbour, 
and a vessel could pass between its legs without 
striking its topmost sails. But it was not long 
destined to be a world's wonder. An earthquake 
threw it down eighty years after it was completed, 
and its remains encumbered the place for many cen- 
turies, tiU, at the end of the seventh century after 
Christ, the brass, of which it was composed, was 
sold by the Saracens to a Jew, for the sum of thirty- 
six thousand pounds ; and we may be sure that the 
Jew had the best of the bargain. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus built one of these wonder- 
ful lighthouses ^ on the island of Pharos, opposite 
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Alexandria. The architect, Sostratus, was a lover 
of fame, and was not willing that he should be de- 
prived of the guerdon which he had earned. He 
knew, however, that the king, for whom he built 
it, would not allow his name to be placed on it. 
He, therefore, carved his own name secretly and 
deeply, and covering it over with plaster, inscribed 
thereon Ptolemy's" inscription : — '' King Ptolemy to 
the Gods the preservers, for the benefit of sailors." 
There are writers who state that this building was 
four hundred feet in height. 

For the good of mariners these towers were 
built everywhere when necessary; at Messina, at 
the Straits of Hercules, in Malta, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, where the remains of the works of some of 
the old watchers of the deep may yet be seen. The 
greatest and most famous of these modern build- 
ings was one finished in the reign of Henry IV., of 
France, 1610, of one hundred and ten feet high, 
formed of galleries, rising one above the other, the 
base consisting of an immense platform of solid 
masonry, surrounded by a wall one hundred and 
thirty-four feet in diameter, and so placed as to 
resist the fury of the waves, and to stand the first 
shock of the storm. And for many a long day did 
it BO stand, and guided many a bold ship into the 
good port Bordeaux, and saved many a noble vessel 
by throwing its light on the wild waters of the Bay 
of Biscay. 

The chief interest in these light-towers is, to us, 
centred in those of our own land ; and our engineers 
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hare been foremost in the cause of hnmanity^ wliilst 
our kings and goyemment liave, from time to time^ 
protected the interest of those who watched over 
the mariner. 

Gontinned toil and industry have ever been 
necessary to build one of these beacons ; and their 
history^ consequently, affords very much which is 
ennobling as well as interesting. 

The chief of these is that built upon the Eddy- 
stone rocks, yast masses of gpranitic formation, which 
lie S.S.W. from the middle of Plymouth Sound, and 
nearly fourteen miles from the port of Plymouth^ 
At high water the whole of these rocks are covered, 
and, as the tide bears towards them, the unwarned 
mariner too often cast away his frail bark upon 
them, and was himself carried away in the angry 
deep. 

There was a man who determined, if possible, 
to save people from being thus wrecked. He was 
a practical mechanician, of a cheerful, jocose, en. 
during temper. He seemed bom to be a mechanic. 
He loved his work for its own sake. He was ever 
contriving some curious machine. His house was 
filled with examples of his eccentric skill. It is 
said that, at his house, at Littlebureg, if a visitor 
entered an apartment and saw an old slipper lying 
on the floor, and as one might naturally proceed to 
kick it with his foot, a ghost-like figure would start 
up. If, frightened by this, he sunk down in a chair, 
a couple of arms would start out and so clasp him 
that he could not be extricated unless by the aid 
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of an assistant. These practical jtJkes were rather 
fitted to the novelist than to the matter-of-fact 
mechanician, but he turned them afterwards to a 
good account. The tricks were not confined to the 
house, but in his garden a summer-house was so 
contrived, that on a visitor entering it, part of it 
detached itself, and was projected with some force 
from the other, and went sailing away into the 
middle of the lake. 

Winstanley turned these waterwork tricks after- 
wards to some account, having established a shil- 
ling exhibition of Winstanley^s waterworks at Hyde 
Park Comer, where his wheels went round and 
round, and his jets spouted, much to the amusement 
of the London idlers, who were admitted at the 
price of one shilling per head. 

The fame of Winstanley's mechanical genius had 
penetrated throughout the land, and he was sent for, 
and at once undertook the building of a lighthouse 
upon the Eddystone rock. 

The undertaking was full of difficulties, but the 
cheerful and untiring engineer appeared to have 
overcome them all. He could only approach the 
rock in calm weather, and he was always obliged to 
abandon his undertaking in the winter. Sometimes, 
when the party had rowed out to the rock, they 
could not efiect a landing; sometimes their mate- 
rials were washed away. Winstanley had no store- 
ship at hand to retire to, and he only completed his 
work by ceaseless journeyings to and fro. The 
second summer ho had made some advance, and 
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had built a solid pillar, twelve feet higli, and four- 
teen feet in diameter. 

During the third year the pillar was enlarged to 
sixteen feet in diameter at the base, and the edifice 
raised to the height of eighty feet. "When it was 
all finished," says Winstanley, "we ventured to 
lodge there soon after Midsummer, for the greater 
despatch of the work, but the weather turned out so 
bad that it was fourteen days before any boats could 
come near us ; and not being acquainted with the 
height of the sea's rising, we were almost drowned 
with wet, and our provisions were in as bad a con- 
dition, though we worked almost constantly to make 
shelter for ourselves.^' 

The next year the work was again strengthened, 
and it being found that the sea fiew over the tower 
and obscured the light, that was raised forty feet 
more ; and yet the sea in stormy weather reached, to 
all appearance, at least a hundred feet above the 
top of the lighthouse. Man was struggling with 
the elements, and, as yet, the elements were the 
conquerors. 

The house, when finished, consisted of a store- 
room, with a projecting cabin to the south-east, a 
kitchen, a state-room, a lodging-room, an open 
gallery or platform, a look-out room, and a lantern 
for the lights surrounded by a gallery. 

This was our first Ughthouse, and much fame 
the daring mechanician got by it. It not only did 
Winstanley good, but it proved that such a thing as 
a lighthouse on a rock far out at sea could be built. 
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It was finished in 1700, and stood three years the 
bufieting of the tempest, when it required some re- 
pairs, and its builder was sent for. 

In November, 1703, Winstanley, proud of his 
work, and confident in its strength, went down to 
Plymouth to work at its repairs. He would do 
things with his own hands, and he looked proudly 
at his tower standing boldly forth against the sky, 
and triumphant over the waves. Some of his Ply- 
^ mouth friends, however, had been looking at the 
structure, and abeady saw signs of decay. They 
warned him and his workpeople not to venture out 
on the rock, for that stormy weather was coming. 

'^Not go out on the rockP' answered the 
mechanician, '' not venture out on my lighthouse 1 
I wish I may be there in the greatest storm, that 
ever blew upon the face of heaven, and I would 
laugh to scorn the effect it would have upon my 
lighthouse-tower.'^ 

Winstanley's presumptuous wish was, alasl gra- 
tified. On'the 26th of November, 1703, one of the 
greatest storms ever known in England blew from 
the face of heaven. Trees were uprooted, houses 
blown down, the roofs blown oflf public buildings, 
and the face of the land was swept by the storm 
as by a scourge. If the land suffered, the sea was 
lashed into such a tempest as mortal man never 
remembered. Lightnings flashed, and billows beat 
upon the shore, and the storm roared and raged 
over Plymouth, and people remembered the boasts 
of the engineer Winstanley. 
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When the morning came^ people flocked eagerly 
out to see whether the tower had withstood the 
storm^ but none was to be seen. The waters roshed 
on oyer the Eddystone rocks^ and the waves dashed 
up into the sky^ but no tower was there. Winstan- 
leyand his workpeople^ his light-keepers^ and his 
work^ were all gone^ and a wrecked East Indiaman^ 
with no light to warn it, had split npon the rock, 
and had lost nearly all its crew, and lay pitching and 
tossing in the offing. 

Bat even Winstanley's death has been a pass- 
port to fame; all grieved for, and most historians 
record it, and the nation, for a time, mourned him as 
one whose place would not be easily filled — as the 
only man, indeed, who could grapple with a diffi- 
culty, and saddle the back of old Eddystone with a 
lighthouse to contain the watchers of the deep. 

The Government passed an act for the rebuilding 
of Eddystone lighthouse, for it had now become a 
necessity, and, as the act stated, the benefit was felt 
not only by the merchant-ships but "by her Ma- 
jesty's ships of war and others.^' So that, after a 
lapse of three years, one was found who undertook 
to rebuild the house, and to whom the corporation 
granted a lease of ninety-nine years of the rock. An 
engineer was found by Captain Lovett, but not firom 
the ranks of engineers, but from a silk-mercer's shop 
on Ludgate Hill, and this was John Rudyerd. 

The name may be only casually remembered now, 
but it is one which should always be spoken of with 
honour. It seems to be characteristic of great men 
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that they have arisen from humble life, and have 
done their work in other stations than those into 
which they were originally placed. 

This was the case with Eudyerd, and it was 
also so with Smeaton, who followed him. Whilst 
measuring his yards of silk, Rudyerd had an eye to 
mathematics; whilst serving ladies with their dresses, 
he was thinking of geometry. His patron had been 
a gentleman, who had found the boy amidst his 
relations, all of whom were vagrants, or bad charac- 
ters, and seeing something promising in him, had 
given him a good education — a plain education, in * 
fact, simply the knowledge of reading and writing ; 
but, as Dr. Johnson said, '^ Every great man must 
be self-taught.'^ So John Rudyerd was self-taught. 

The people wondered at Captain Lovett choosing 
a silk-mercer to construct a lighthouse, but his 
choice proved to be a wise one. 

Rudyerd went down to Plymouth, and minutely 
inspected the rock. He found that it was shelving 
on one side, and that, therefore, any heavy mass, if 
opposed by a heavier, such as an immense body of 
water, must be pushed off it, unless, indeed, it was 
concrete, or as hard as a natural rock. Rudyerd 
found fault, also, with the too ornamental form of 
Winstanley's building, and made his circular instead 
of polygon. He cut the surface of the rock in 
steps, bored large holes into it, and fitted iron bolts, 
each forged exactly to fit, into these holes. The 
base of his lighthouse he made into seven steps, and 
the superstructure he formed of heart of oak, all the 
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timbers being tienailed together. When he had 
completed his lighthouse, he published a print of it, 
with the motto, ^' Furit natura, coercet ars ;" which 
was as much as to say that Nature might rage as 
much as she chose, but Art would compel her to be 
quiet. 

It is impossible here to enumerate the difficulties 
which the Ludgate Hill silk-mercer overcame ; but 
he did so, and so successfully that his oak tower 
stood for nearly fifty years, and might be standing 
now but for an accident which no one could foresee. 
But we may here relate that, whilst Eudyerd was 
building it, Louis XIV. was at war with England, 
and a French privateer dashed in one day, and cap- 
tured the workmen and their tools upon" the rock, 
and took them prisoners to France. 

Whilst these poor fellows were languishing in 
prison, the news of the cowardly occurrence reached 
the ears of the king, who was indignant at its base- 
ness. " A ship of war,*' he said, " would never have 
done so. He was at war,^ it was true, with England, 
but not with mankind '/' and he caused the work- 
men to be liberated. For, as he said, the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse was of use to all nations, not alone 
to one, ships of all peoples having to navigate the 
ocean which divides France from England. 

Eudyerd's structure did not perish as did Win- 
stanley's, by the winds and the waves, but from 
another element — fire. 

On the 2nd December, 1755, the top of the 
tower took fire; probably the lanthorn had been 
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SO heated that it was merely like touchwood, but 
the actual cause can only be guessed at. As the 
fire gained upon th^m, the keepers had to descend, 
storey by storey, till, half-scorched, and burnt, and 
frightened to death, they reached a hole in the 
rocks where they crept in for safety. Boats and men 
were put out for their help, but when they came 
they could hardly find the men. They at last 
jumped into the sea and were taken ofi", but one 
of them no sooner touched the shore than he ran 
away and was never heard of more. 

One of the others — there were three — had re- 
ceived an extraordinary injury, which is worth 
while recording in our history. Whilst endeavour- 
ing to put out the fire by throwing water on it, a 
quantity of melted lead, falling from the roof, fell 
upon his head, neck, and shoulders, and, as he 
said, down his throat ; but the doctors, who knew 
better than the poor man, as doctors sometimes 
will, declared that that was impossible. 

But the man continued ill for fourteen days, and 
always complained of the lead in his stomach, so 
much so that when he died they opened him for 
examination, when the doctor found a solid piece 
of lead of an oval form which weighed seven ounces, 
five drachms ; part of the stomach having adhered 
to the convex side of it. Doctor Spry transmitted 
the account of this wonder to the Royal Society, 
but even then the wise men would not credit it till, 
after many cruel experiments upon living animals 
the truth was proved. 
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Oar anecdote has brouglit as to the end of 
Radyerd's lighthoase. The clever silk-mercer was 
long since dead when his tower perished by flames^ 
and Government foand that they mast again look 
ont for some one who wonld baild another for the 
safety of the ploaghers of the deep. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JOHN SMEATON — ^A LITE AHOKG THE LiaHTHOTJSES. 

Great Men Specially Produced — The Use of Biognphj — Smeaton 
-—Apprenticed to an Attorney — ^A Model-maker — "Hia Great 
Work— A Good Foundation— The Great Storm— Frightened 
Light-keepers— The Work Finiihed— The Prinoesa and the 
Engineer. 

It is the fasUon now-a-days^ and a good fasUon it 
is, to explore God's ways in creation. Especially 
with the lower forms of life has science been ex- 
planatory. Within the limits of the knowable, we 
all seek to understand everything; we wish to see 
demonstrated*— 

'* How eveiy small ephemeris sets forth 
Purpose and science, if bom but to die." 

And it were well if we carried this desire somewhat 
further, and extending our inquiries, learned that 
G-od not only fashions a diatom, a moth, or a mam- 
moth for a purpose, but that for His good ends also, 
He fashions the muscles of the worker, and moulds, 
with Almighty touches, the brain of the thinker. 
Yet this is true. The true object of biography, in 
training the conduct of an individual is, according to 
Coleridge, to show clearly what 'result his active life 
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has produced on the well-being of his fellow-men^ 
and also what is his position as one of the ''great 
landmarks in the map of human nature/' It is yet 
more : the true biographer, whether in a sketch or 
in a volume, ought to show what inner and higher 
impulses filled the man — in what he diflTered from 
his fellows in being prominently set aside for his 
work; how the man of science, no less than the 
warrior, the lawgiver, the poet, or the sage, was 
expressly singled out for one purpose, and how that 
purpose being fulfilled, he waned and died ont, and 
went to the grave, where no thought can stir the 
still brain, nor work stir the stiff sinews of the dead 
hand. 

Perhaps this overruling purpose is better and 
more clearly seen in the lives of men of science than 
in any other biography. Davy, Ferguson, Newton, 
Stephenson, Smeaton, each and all had an impulse 
which no one could restrain, which adhered to them 
through life, and left them only in death. In John 
Smeaton's case let ns hasten, as far as we can, to 
prove it. 

On a May morning — rather when May was 
lapsing into June — and at a Uttle Yorkshire village, 
in 1724, John Smeaton was bom. The family had 
planted a firm foot in Yorkshire ; grandfather had 
built the house there, and father was a ''respectable 
attorney :'' so write the biographers, presuming, of 
course, that attorneys can be respectable, upon 
which Smeaton ever had his doubts, and the present 
writer does not offer an opinion. John hated the 
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attorney's desk. Engrossing was not his pursuit, 
but, unlike the clerk in Pope's well-known lines, he 
did not pen a stanza, but he drew a plan of some 
piece of machinery. He was eminently construc- 
tive. A little fellow in petticoats even, he dis- 
regarded toys, save as machines. He could set the 
leg of a Dutch doll, and then he would away with 
it j but he loved to watch the millwrights, and those 
who drew water from the well, or put in action the 
simple machinery of the pump. He went home after 
such an exhibition, and made a working model out 
of an old piece of bored pipe. He also, greatly to 
the terror of his friends, for he was then about six 
years old, made a working model of a windmill, and 
•mounted the highest bam his father had, to fix it. 
At fifteen he had constructed an engine to turn 
rose-work, and gave his friends boxes in wood and 
ivory as specimens. Clearly he was not bom to 
serve a writ, or to issue a distringas. Good Mr. 
Holmes, in 1742, visiting his father, sees this, and 
is wonder-struck at the young mechanician. He 
forged his iron and steel, melted his metal, fashioned 
every tool to work with. Amongst other things he 
turned out a perpetual screw, then little known, and 
by indefatigable industry, was so good a mechanic, 
''that,'' says Mr. JEolmes, ''few men could work 
better." But for all this, he is to be a lawyer, so 
his father, at least, declares. 

Not only mechanics, but the works of that 
Heavenly Mechanician whom we should all study, 
became subjects of this honest young Englishman. 
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Nevertheless^ in 1742^ his father sent him to London 
to attend the courts^ and to practise the law. For 
a few terms he did so^ and then^ yielding to the bent 
of his genius^ he memorialized his father. John 
Doe and Bichard Roe were not for him. Law puz- 
zled him, but he was clear enongh upon mechanics. 
He told all this in so persaasiye, honest, and truth- 
fill a way, that his father saw the necessity, and 
agreed to the transfer. Law lost one honest man ; 
society gained so much, that to this day we reap the 
benefit thereof. ' 

Smeaton continaed to live in London. There he 
found food for his genius. He commenced the busi- 
ness of a mathematical instrument maker in 1750. 
A year afterwards he made a machine to measure 
the ship's way at sea, also a peculiar compass, and 
took two voyages to test these inventions. In two 
years from this he was elected Fellow of the Boyal 
Society, and enriched their '' Philosophical Transac- 
tions '' with his papers. 

The little boy who in his pinafore made a wind- 
mill, and invented a pump, still turned his attention 
to wind and water. These were the two great 
motive powers, for as yet steam was but infantine, 
and much unknown and mistrusted. In 1759, 
Smeaton was adjudged the gold medal of the So- 
ciety, for his inquiry into the powers of these two 
forces. He was, however, soon to experience these 
two united against his own work ; to find them, not 
the friend of man, but his worst foe. " Fire,'' says 
the old proverb, "is a good servant, but a bad 
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master/^ Cruel and wasteful it is^ a tyrant of the 
worst sort; but not worse, nor more destructive to 
human life, than the winds and waves, when the one 
lashes the other into fury. 

In December, 1755, fire had a great mastery 
over the Bddystone Lighthouse, and it was burnt 
down. The Earl of Macclesfield, who had always 
been friendly to Smeaton, recommended him as the 
best man in England to build a new one j and he 
undertook it. ''You must,** said he, "build it en- 
tirely of stone. Rudyerd and Winstanley have 
failed ; but what then ? Their houses wanted weight. 
Ours must not only be founded on a rock, but must 
press and grow upon that rock/' Upon this prin- 
ciple he proceeded. The first actual work was done 
in August, 1756; new steps were cut in the rock, 
massive stones were dovetailed together, and Smea- 
ton himself experimented on cements until he found 
one that would resist the action of the water, and 
would, under the most adverse circumstcmces, grow 
consistent with and adhere to the stone, and form 
one solid mass. At the latter end of September he 
and his men quitted the rock, and it was not till 
June in the following year (1757) that he renewed 
his work. The whole story of the building of this 
lighthouse is, as we have said, of difficulty and danger, 
of these being overcome by determination. The 
winds and the waves did their worst ; but Smeaton's 
house was not only founded on a rock, but had be- 
come amalgamated with the rock itself. Storms 
beat angrily against it^-storms as great as that 

Q 
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whicli carried away the hapless Winstanley and 
bis workmen^ and yet it stood^ and stands. He who 
would behold Smeaton^s great monument should 
journey to the Eddystone; others there may be 
larger and more recent^ but the downright English 
principle of Smeaton's work is the foundation of all 
enduring works of that kind. 

When the Eddystone had grown to a good level, 
so that the engineer could walk about, he took such 
pleasure in his work that he walked backwards and 
forwards surveying it, till, stepping backwards, he 
fell over the rocks, and might have killed himself, 
but happily escaped with only a broken thumb. No 
aid being near, he set it himself, but the thumb 
plagued him sorely for a year. In August, 1758, 
the fourteenth course of stones, and what was called 
the fundamental solid, was completed; and thence^ 
forward greater care was necessary, as the centre 
stone was omitted, and the hollow pillow for stairs, 
well-hole^ and entry-door was commenced. Through- 
out the winter the work stood solidly, and in another 
year the twenty-eighth hollow course, surrounded 
with iron chains of great strength lying in grooves 
cut in the stone, into which was poured molten lead, 
was completed. Then commenced the building of 
rooms for the keeper and his assistants. The win- 
ter of 1758-9 Smeaton spent in London, preparing 
everything for his work. In March, 1759, there was 
a great storm, and much damage was done at Ply- 
mouth. To Smeaton's delight the lighthouse was 
found unharmed, with the workmen's tools lying in 
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the same places as they had left them in the last 
year. 

On Friday, August 17th, 1759, the column of 
the lighthouse was completed. It contained forty- 
six courses of stone, and rose to the height of seventy 
feet. The top was finished with a gilt ball and 
cupola, and every precaution was taken that the beds 
of the keepers should be free from damp, and that 
the spray of the sea should not penetrate the frames. 
Of the lighting of this house we have nothing to 
say here ; the process deserves a separate notice. 
The labours of others have since made perfect the 
reflection from the celebrated building of Smeaton. 

Little more than one hundred years ago, on the 
16th of October, 1759, the lights along the shore 
again beamed forth from the Bddystone, a warning 
and a guide to the toil-worn maripers. Smeaton's 
satisfaction at the completion of the work was in- 
tense. The boy in a pinafore had felt a wondrous 
triumph in his miniature water-mill. As fresh and 
as beautiful were the feelings of the man of forty at 
the completion of his great work. He slept in the 
lighthouse, sailed out to sea and viewed it, gazed at 
it from a telescope from the shore. From the gar- 
rison of Plymouth he watched it in a storm, and the 
sight was grand. " A combination would happen,^' 
he says, ''when an overgrown wave would strike* 
the rock and building conjointly, and fly up in a 
white column enwrapping it like a sheet, rising at 
least to double the height of the house, and totally 
intercepting it from sight; and this appearance 
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being momentary^ both as to rising and fallings one 
was enabled to judge of the comparative height, by 
the spaces occupied in the field of the telescope by 
the column of water and the house/^ The year 
closed with tremendous storms, and the courage of 
the light-keepers was tested to the utmost. For 
twelve days the sea ran over them so much that 
they could not open the door of the lantern, or any 
other door. " The house did shake,*' said one of 
the light-keepers, "as if one had been up a great 
tree. The old men were frightened out of their 
lives, wishing they had never seen the place. The 
fear seized them in the hacJcj but rubbing them with oil 
of turpentine gave them relief* 

Great as was the fame which this work gave 
Smeaton, it did not immediately bring him constant 
employment, but that came at last. In 1764 he 
became one of the managers of the Greenwich Hos- 
pital estates, and by his tact and diligence greatly 
improved the property, so that in ten years after- 
wards, when he wished to resign his post, he was 
induced by solicitation to retain it, so much were his 
services held in esteem ; but in ten years, from the 
time we have mentioned, Smeaton was regarded as 
one of the foremost men of his day. 

Close observation of natural laws, of the place, 
gf the thing to be done, of the very best practicable 
manner of doing it, seems to have been Smeaton's 
leading characteristic through life. His chief works 

* This banishment of fear, a powerful passion, bj material meana 
is yerj curious, and deserres remark. 
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were^ in addition to the Eddystone^ ligHthonses at 
Spnmhead^ at the mouth of the Humber^ a new 
bridge over the Tay, at Perth, the laying ont of the 
great canal connecting the Forth and Clyde, the 
rendering of the Oalder navigable, and the propping 
of the centre arch of London Bridge, and the pier 
and harbour of Bamsgate. He was consulted upon 
every difficult engineering point, and the hints and 
wise suggestions which he gave were innumerable, 
and he may in some sort be regarded as father of a 
long and brilliant line of English engineers, men 
whom no difficulty could daunt, nor any obstacle 
throw back. The last great work of Smeaton was 
the Bamsgate pier and harbour, which was finished 
in 1791, thus providing a harbour of refuge for 
ships storm-pressed in the Downs. Then his work 
was done. He was very anxious to write an account 
of his labours, commenced it indeed, and has left 
us a record of Eddystone. On September 10, 1792, 
he was seized with paralysis, and within a month and 
twelve days he died, aged sixty-nine. Falling into 
the hands of Death, Smeaton was resigned, faithful, 
and brave. He had been a good man through life. 
"I conclude myself,'* he says, in one of the last letters 
he dictated, " nine parts dead, and the greatest 
favour, I think, the Almighty can do is to complete 
the other part.'* He dreaded also senility and a 
loss of faculty, "lingering," as he expressed it, 
'' over the dregs after the spirit had evaporated." 
As he lay upon his bed, upon one moonlight night, 
he looked up to the purely resplendent orb, and 
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Baid^ " How often have I looked forward to the time 
when I shall see vast and privileged views of an 
hereafter^ when all shall be comprehension and plea- 
sore/' Clearly to know^ to understand the works 
of God was the highest pleasure of the dying en- 
gineer^ as it had been to the living. Throughout 
life he had preserved undeviating probity. His 
first aim was to do his best. He rejected many 
lucrative appointments^ rather than undertake too 
much. Even when his health was failings he was so 
liberal of his time and advice^ that he gave both to 
many who needed them. His highest ambition was 
to serve his country. He was not greedy of money. 
The Princess Dashkaw^ commissioned by the Em- 
press of Russia^ ofifered him an unlimited reward if 
he would settle in that empire^ and carry out^ origi- 
nate^ and direct the vast engineering projects^ which 
filled^ and still fiUs^ the brains of the Gzariate. His 
answer forms an admirable parallel to that of Andrew 
Marvel^ who, when ofifered a bribe, showed the leg 
of mutton upon which he and his servant had dined 
for three days, asking whether one who enjoyed 
such humble fare, and was content, was likely to 
sell himself. On the Princess's visit and her ofiTer 
Smeaton called the old woman who took care 
of his chambers in Gray's Inn, saying, ''Money, 
and position, and grand attendants are little to me, 
when this old servant suffices for all my wants.'' 
The Princess, unaccustomed to such honesty, said, 
" Sir, you are a great man; you may have an equal 
in abilities, but in character you stand single. Sir 
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Robert Walpole was mistaken; zny sovereign has 
the misfortune to find tliat there is one man who has 
not his price/' 

It was a grand thing that a simple English 
engineer should^ in the eyes of a foreign potentatOj 
redeem the character of his countrymen^ so falsely 
attacked by the prime nunister of their country* 
The scene is worthy of a great painter^ worthy also 
to be remembered and to be reproduced whenever 
English genius is soHcited to desert its country for 
foreign gold. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

PATRIOTS. 

The Lore of Oovntry— The Sancenio Aisaasm— Eleber— Tdl— * 
John Knox— Badenest and Foroe— Dr. JohnBon— Martin 
lAther— His Barly Lifb-*Thie Diet of Worme— TheSmmnons 
and Aniwer— Oarlyle'a Opinion— John Knox— The CUl— The 
Befoimer and the Qneen— Knoz*a Struggles and Death— Scot- 
land's FaTourite Hero — The Lnaginatiye Heroic— The Career 
of Wallace— Battle of FaJkirk— Treachery— Capture of Wallace 
—His Death, 

Thb term patriot, the lover of one's country, is 
perhaps the title which men cherish more than any 
other. To call a man a patriot is to bestow upon 
hiin the highest praise ; he must, however, not only 
love his country, but serve it, and serve it truly, 
serve it at the sacrifice of self. Hence patriots are 
v^ry rare ; not to be found in every generation. A 
patriot king is the rarest of individuals, for a king's 
actions are criticized and weighed deeply, and the 
'' surroundings '' of kings are not generally to be 
attributed to the pure patriotic love which he bears 
to his country. 

Almost all men love their country. Almost all 
men could lay claim to that celebrated motto of 
Justice Whitsted, which Swift made those bitter 
verses upon : — 

'* libertas et natale solum.** 
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We cannot well help being attached to our own 
familiar home scenes^ and we are all proud of the 
country which bore us. To the Italian the plains 
and skies of Italy are finer than any other; to the 
Frenchman^ the glories of France surpass those of all 
the world ; to the American there is a liberty and a 
freedom about his vast continent^ which makes it pre« 
ferabld to any other place ; to the Briton, the very 
name of England is dearer than any other sound. 

Patriots, of whatever country (and it may here 
be mentioned, that some ill-natured writers hardly 
believe in their existence) are of this use to humianity, 
that although they place the love of country above 
that of human kind, they yet keep their country 
pure, and make her great. They are of a sturdy 
race, and have a very great family likeness. The 
assassin who was patriotically moved to slay the 
French general Kleber, was of the same form men- 
tally as Mutius Scaevola or William Tell. He be- 
lieved that he should rid his country of a tyrannical 
oppressor, he made sure of his work, striking down 
Eleber and his friend, and repeating the blow, and 
suffered the horrible tortures which the French in- 
flicted on him, almost gladly. So Scasvola thrusts 
his right hand into the fire, and assures the King 
that there are four hundred youths as brave as he, 
who are ready to do the same. So Tell saves his 
last arrow for the heart of the tyrant should he be 
forced to slay his son. So Hofer rose against an 
overwhelming force, and struggled hopelessly, but 
well, until he gave his life to save his native land. 
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There is immense force in a man who is at once 
a patriot and a religionist^ and their examples are 
80 stem^ striking^ and strongs that they seem to rise 
out of history in a manner such as none other men 
do. In the whole history of Scotland, there is no 
fiuch a man as John Knox. There seems a rude 
strength in his name. His example has ''made'' 
the nation. It is doubtful, indeed, whether, with all 
their national force of character, the Scotch have 
not very much improved in this force from the very 
example of Knox. A^ the same time with him, 
and with other God-raised men — ^men, careless of 
all that the world cotdd give, who would spurn fame 
or any thought of fame, who cared not for position, 
and who contemned poverty — we must always re- 
member that the present comfortable easy-going 
time is scarcely the one to pass judgment upon such, 
because most surely they will underrate his firm- 
ness and exaggerate his rudeness. Drawing-room 
people will have their hero polite. They have for 
many a long day called Doctor Johnson a bear, and 
wondered that he could be a " brute.'' The fact is, 
he was neither one thing nor the other, but a noble, 
learned, old man, whose company most people had 
shunned when he was poor, and whose company 
they courted when he was celebrated. They used 
then to invite him, because his fame added to theirs, 
because it was something to hear him talk, and to 
retail what he said. They no more asked him for 
his own sake than they would have invited Lazarus 
to dine with them for his. Johnson knew all this 
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very well^ and although he never resented it^ yet 
when people asked him stupid questions^ he some- 
times answered roughly, as well as truly. The 
truth might be then considered an instdt ; doubtless 
it was. They probed the lion that he might roar, 
and he roared. 

The same answer might be made, only in a much 
stronger degree, to those who charge such men as 
Luther and Knox, men emphatically patriots of the 
first order, with being rough and harsh. The sur- 
geon, when he cut^ away a festering wound, may be 
harsh, and possibly miay hurt the patient, but it is 
necessary to act as he does. 

It seems almost one of the chief things in the 
wondrous designs of Providence, that almost all 
great men have been bom poor — that is, those who 
achieved greatness; but for those ''who have great- 
ness thrust upon them,^^ a large class in this world, 
we have no place in this book. To endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers, is their chief duty an^ there- 
fore their success seems to some almost miractdous 
in this world. But as Oarlyle says, " The age of 
miracles is for ever here.'' 

Luther, a great man, if there ever was one, was 
bom poor, and '' brought up poor, one of the poor- 
est of men. He had to beg, as school children in 
those times did ; singing for alms and bread, from 
door to door. Hard rigorous necessity was the poor 
boy's companion ; no man nor thing would put on 
a fabe face to flatter Martin Luther. Among things, 
.not among the shows of things, had he to grow. A 
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boy of rade figure^ yet weak healtli, with his large 
greedy sool^ full of all faculty and sensibility^ be 
sofPered greatly. Bat it was bis task to get ac« 
quainted witb realities^ and to keep acqoainted 
witb them at whatever cost ; bis task was to bring 
the whole world back to reality^ for it had dwelt too 
long with semblance I Ayonth nursed up in wintry 
whirlwinds^ in desolate darkness and difficulty, that 
he may step forth at last from bis stormy Scandi* 
navia, strong as a true man/' 

From the time of Luther's birth in 1483, to this 
time^ nearly four hundred years ago, what changes 
has the world seen. His arch enemies, who attribute 
to him all the troubles since happening, are in one 
sense not far wrong: all those changes which, 
however dreadful in the time of their occurrence, 
yet have worked towards good, may have been 
helped forward by that deep commotion to which he 
gave rise. Yet in many things he was the most 
timid of men. He would have wished not to move 
the foundations of society. He was hurt and alarmed 
at the noise he made, but he could not draw back. 
He must do his work. He was thorough. Fame 
and notoriety were nothing to him, but sin and 
wrong he would oppose, by any means and by all 
means. He stood friendless and solitary in the 
world, but helped forward by his own heart. Once 
in he would not draw back. His moral courage, 
like that of all true and great men, was immense. 
When he had once attacked the pardon-monger, 
Tetzel, he must straight on. When even the Pope, 
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whom lie tlien revjerenced, tried to stop him with 
his bull, Luther burned the Pope's bull at Witten- 
berg^ at which piece of boldness the people looked 
on with huge shoutings. They were astonished 
at his boldness^ nor was he less astonished at 
himself. 

Summoned to appear before the Diet of 'Worms, 
his friends, who knew the meaning, the procession, 
and endings of such summons, tried to stop him. 
There was a Duke Frederic whom they feared, but 
Luther cared not for Dukes Frederic, not if there 
were thousands of them, and would go. " The 
power of the devil,*' said his earnest friends, 
*' would be ^eat there.'' But Luther feared not 
him. "Were there as many devils," he said, "as 
there are house-tiles on the houses I would go." 
To him this was all reality. We can fancy him 
looking up to those gable-ended roof-tops with 
their innumerable tiles, and making this strong 
speech. " It is neither safe nor prudent," said he, 
again, "to do aught against conscience. Hese 
STAND I j I can do no other ; God assist me !" 

" This," writes Oarlyle, "is the greatest moment 
in the modem history of men." Doubtless it is so ; 
so, doubtless, is Luther the greatest patriot, for he 
was single-handed. He was not fighting against 
armed men with other armed men at his back, and 
with the turmoil, the excitement, and the chance of 
war to back him; but he was striving against that 
which he knew to be downright wrong, and for 
that which he trusted and believed to be altogether 
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right. He feared his own weakness^ but lie never 
for one moment donbted the issne of the contest. 

There is a great similarity between Lather and 
John Knox. It has of old been the fashion to 
dress up only the soldier as the patriot^ and there 
is doubtless something yery splendid in the atti- 
tude of a man who, armed at all points, leaps down 
the gulf of events, as Curtius did that yawning 
chasm in the market-place, and devotes himself at 
once to death to save his country. But the moral 
combatant — ^he who in the lone seclusion of his cell 
thinks out his long and troublesome career, and 
armed only with his own good cause and his pen, 
and ready to pay the forfeit of non-success with his 
own body at the stake — does seem to us to undergo 
the harder trial, and to deserve the larger praise. 

" Intrinsically, in such a way as it was possible 
to be,'' writes that great author from whom we 
have quoted, '^ John Knox was the bravest of all 
Scotchmen. • , • He is the one Scotchman 
to whom, of all others, his country and the world 
owe a debt. He bared his breast to the battle; had 
to row in French galleys, wander forlorn in exile, 
in clouds and storms ; was censured, shot at 
through his windows; had a sore fighting life. 
If this world were his place of recompense, he 
made a bad venture of it.'' 

But luckily this world is not, nor ever can be, 
the place of recompense for the bold, good, and 
great man. Sometimes, before they die, great men 
catch a glimpse of the great reward, as Moses 
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gained a Pisgah-view of Palestine. But more they 
in no ways gain, nor indeed, if they be truly great^ 
do they hope for; their own intensity has carried 
them beyond it ; they go forward in their path of 
duty, for the chief part, utterly careless of what the 
world says or thinks of them. 

John Knox was bom poor — was a quiet. God- 
fearing man, and lived for forty years in the world 
without making a noise in it. But he had been all 
that time gaining strength. He had sought truths 
and held it, and preached it — a quiet, village priest 
— ^to his parishioners. One day, himself hearing a 
sermon preached by another, the preacher said 
''that it was a shame that those who held the 
truth did not go out and spread it. There was one 
man who held that truth, and it was criminal in 
him to stand still. There was a want of a man in 
the world — ^that man was John Xiuyx" 

The future reformer held his peace, but, thinking 
on what was said, burst into tears. What strength 
had he for this calling? Nevertheless he must go 
forth, and go he did. How he went and how he 
worked, how he reproved even kings for the sake of 
truth, is well known in history — well seen, too, but 
not in the right light. He stirred up the nobles, and 
shook the weak heart of the queen. He '' dinged '* 
the whole Scotch nation ; he was not silent before 
the great. 

''Who are you,'' said Queen Mary, "that pre- 
sume to school the nobles and the sovereign of this 
realm?" 
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"Madam/' lie answered^ ''a subject bom within 
the same/' 

r 

Bat that subject had something to say ; herein 
he was different from other subjects. He had a 
truth to tell and would tell it^ come. what might 
— that truth was his power. 

No wonder that^ stirred and checked with such 
speeches^ driven one way by her nobles, forlorn in 
the midst of these rough realities. Queen Mary wept. 
But the tears of a queen were not to hinder the 
salvation of a nation. " Better that women weep,'' 
said Norton, '^ than that bearded men be forced to 
weep." No doubt it was a breach of court eti- 
quette to preach the truth, but the court fares ill 
when it is in such case. * ^' 

Against principalities and powers, against riches 
and acts, against ease and comfort of this world, 
Knox fought and conquered. He thought little of 
himself. He said that neither fire and stake, nor 
headsman's axe, nor torture, should drive him back. 
Nor did they. He went his way and won, and won 
right well. When he was dying, his attendants 
bent over him, and asked him whether he had hope. 
John Knox was upon the eve of leaving the world 
where he had fought, and against the many pre- 
judices and vices of which he had so long kicked. 
He could not even speak. When he heard the words, 
however, he opened his eyes once and for the last 
time, and looked upwards brightly, and lifted his 
finger pointing it upwards, and so he died. The 
last strength he had was so expended. There was 
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mucli in that lifted finger^ stiffening in death. Well 
might Earl Morton pronounce his epitaph — " There 
lies one/' said he, looking on him, ''who never 
feared the face of man.'' 

From heroes and saintlike patriots to those of 
the world, worldly, we must turn now. Great 
amongst the greatest of Scotland, was that hero 
of song and story. Sir William Wallace j but with 
him and others the real may be said to have melted 
into the ideal. The inhabitants of Messina paid 
divine honours to their countryman, Aristomenes, 
who had delivered them from their oppressors ; the 
inhabitants of Scotland seem not less forward to 
idolize Wallace. Beauty of face and form, indomi- 
table courage, continued exertion and a readiness for 
either misfortune, with a lofty patriotism, which is 
far above every other passion in his breast — these go 
to make up the national hero. Hunted from forest 
to morAssj driven from his family and all he loved j 
without followers, with his friends far distant; 
poor, wounded, imprisoned, in every strait, still 
the indomitable spirit rises and conquers all. His 
'^ Life," written a hundred years after his death, is 
as wonderful as any romance, far more wonderfol 
than that of our modem heroes, for the romancists 
of to-day have the fear of the critic before their 
eyes, and must keep within the bounds of pro- 
bability. 

"In the same year, 1297," writes one, "that 
famous warrior, William Wallace, the hammer and 
scourge of the English, son of a noble knight of the 
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same name^ lifted op his head^ and when he saw the 
affliction of his nation^ and the goods of the Scots 
delivered into the hands of their enemies^ his heart 
pined and was sore afflicted. For he was tall of 
stature^ gigantic in body^ of calm aspect^ and cheer- 
M countenance^ broad-shonldered, big-boned, pro- 
portionately corpulent, pleasant yet stern to behold, 
thick Joined, powerful of limb, a most stout cham- 
pion, and very strong and well-knit in all his joints. 
Moreover, the Most High had so distinguished him by 
a certain prepossessing mirthfulness, had so graced 
by some heavenly gift both his deeds and words, 
that, by his mere aspect, he disposed the hearts of 
all true Scots to love him. And no wonder, for 
he was most generous, in judgment most just, in 
ministering comfort most patient, in counsel most 
wise, in sufferance most enduring, in speech most 
eloquent ; above all things hostile to lies and false- 
hoods, and abhorrent of treachery; wherefore the 
Lord was with him, through whom he was in aU 
things prosperous — reverencing the Church, venerat- 
ing Churchmen, supporting the poor and widowed, 
cherishing orphans, raising the oppressed, lying in 
wait for thieves and robbers, and, without reward, 
inflicting deserved punishment on them.** 

This quotation from an old chronicler will show 
us — ^not, perhaps, the true character of Wallace, 
but that which is equally valuable — that character 
which a grateful people usually assign to those 
who have freed them from the oppressor. Wallace 
certainly was brave and good, capable of attaching 
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those who served with him to him^ forgetfol of 
himself bnt regardfol of his followers^ chiyalroos 
in his darings indomitable in his courage^ and fall 
of resource. He never yielded to misfortone^ bnt^ 
like old Blacher^ if beaten one daj had rallied 
his army and was ready to fight again on the 
next. 

Checked and beaten at Irvine^ in 1297^ he laid 
siege to Dundee^ but was recalled thence by the 
tidings of the English^ who approached under the 
command of the Earl of Surrey. Wallace awaited 
them near Stirling. The Scottish army consisted 
of 40,000 foot, and 180 horse. The English had 
50,000 foot and 100 horse. But the Scots had an 
amazingly strong position, and their flank could 
only be turned by passing a bridge, upon which two 
only of their horsemen could approach at a time. 
The prudence of Wallace stood him in good stead, 
and the Earl of Surrey, refusing the good counsel 
of that stout knight. Sir Bichard Limdy, commenced 
the battle when he should not, and disregarded 
Sir William Lundy's advice and ofier to turn the 
flank of the Scots by taking 150 knights round by 
a circuitous way. The consequence of this was, 
hat the English were disastrously beaten. Only 
few horsemen escaped, and some of those had to 
swim the river on their barded horses. One hun- 
dred horsemen and 5000 foot perished, being driven 
into the river. The hearts of the Scots were very 
greatly elated, and those of the English depressed 
in the same degree. Wallace continued his success. 
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and in a short time not a town in Scotland be» 
longed to Edward of England. 

But in 1298 Edward himself, with a very power- 
ful army, invaded Scotland. Wallace fell back be- 
fore him, wasting the country, driving away the 
cattle, and practising on a smaller plan all those 
tactics by which the Russians, in their defensive 
war, defeated the great Napoleon. 

But the jealousy and treachery of the Scottish 
nobles defeated the aims of the patriot leader. 
They were not content that a man, the son of a 
simple knight, should do all whilst they remained 
inactive. The Earls of Angus and Dunbar betrayed 
his place of encampment, and told Edward that, as 
he retreated, the Scots would follow him, and over* 
throw his army by a night attack. 

"Thanks be to God," cried Edward, "they 
shall not need to follow me, for I will go forth to 
meet them." And meet them he did, and, at the 
'battle of Falkirk, overthrew them with immense 
slaughter. Wallace escaped with difficulty, and by 
the year 1303 the whole of Scotland was again 
under the English yoke, and those who had aided 
Wallace were glad to make their peace with the 
English king. They were pardoned, "but as for 
Wallace it is covenanted, that if he thinks proper 
to surrender himself, it must be unconditionally to 
the will and mercy of our lord the King.'' 

The chroniclers tell us that Wallace would on 
no account surrender, but that after a time he was 
betrayed by a noble, and captured by " Sir Jon of 
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Meneteth '* (Menteitli)^ and taken to London^ and 
there ended his life of patriotism by a death which 
Was to him as noble as his life. 

'^ The day after his arrivale at Londone, he was 
broughte a horsbacke to Westminstere, the maier, 
sheriffes^ aldermen^ and manie others^ bothe on foot 
and horse, following him ; and, in the greate halle 
of Westminstere, he being placed on the southe 
benche, crowned with laurel (for that, as it was 
commonly reported, he hadde saide in times past 
he oughte to beare a crowne in that halle), and 
being appeached a traytor by Sir Peter Malloire, 
the king^s justice, hee answered 'that hee never 
was a traytor to the king of Englonde,' but for 
other things whereof hee was accused, hee con- 
fessed them, and was after headed and quartered/^* 

No moumfdl 'matter either : the hero must die ; 
it is well when he seals the actions of his life with 
his life's blood. 

• Storr. Hist. Edw. L 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

PATRIOTS. 

The Tyrol and Austria— Tlie Peace of Presbrprg^— The Innkeeper— 
Who is Insignificant — Bank not alone Significant — The True 
Man — ^Andrew Hofer and his Companions — The Monk Bed- 
beard — ^The Tear " Nine" — ^Martin Teimar — Defeat of General 
Bisson — Thanksgiyiog — Second Attack — ^Victory again on the 
side of the Mountaineers — Sympathy of Europe — Lord 
Bathurst's Letter — ^Hofer Commander-in-Chief— The Inyinoible 
Emperor— Hofer Beaten— The Tyrol Surrounded— The Patriot 
Prisoner — Death and Last Words. 

Recent writers have so long objurgated Austria — 
perhaps^ too^ with sufficient reason — that it seems 
strange to the general reader to hear that one of 
the purest and worthiest of modem patriots lost 
his life in fighting for the sake of still keeping his 
country under the Austrian rule. Yet such was 
the case. The patriot was Andrew Hofer. 

The peace of Presburg had separated the Tyrol 
from Austria, and had placed it under the rule of 
Bavaria. 

But the inhabitants, who had long been lightly 
governed, and whose associations for long years had 
been with the House of Hapsburg, did not by any 
means desire the change. Their country had been 
distinguished above others by the name of " thef 
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sliield of Austria;'' through their mountains no 
invading army had been allowed to pass; they, 
therefore, looked with hatred upon the French, 
and with a mixture of that feeling and contempt 
upon the Bavarians, to which country an edict of 
Napoleon had joined them. 

Foremost amongst those who shared this feeling 
was the keeper of a small inn. The Crown, situated 
in the valley of the Passeyr, in German Tyrol. This 
innkeeper was. Andrew Hofer, a religious, sedate. 
God-fearing man, full of deep feeUng, full also of pride 
and love of his country — one not lightly moved, but, 
when moved, not lightly set at rest. His position 
brought him in contact with many of his countrymen. 
They could meet without suspicion at his house ; he 
was, besides, well known and respected, foremost in 
athletic exercises and games, of more learning than 
others, a leader of men by his influence, and one 
who used his authority well; one known and re- 
spected by the peasants — an insignificant idol of 
the Tyrolese, say French authorities ; nay, not in- 
significant — significant by all means, and one who 
lived to make his significance felt. 

For who amongst us is insignificant? Who 
but the one who spends his life in debauchery and 
pleasure, who is of no use in the world ; but even 
he loses not his significance, his example is signifi- 
cant for evil ; for evil or good each and all of us 
exist. 

Biography should teach us this — ^it is not birth 
which makes the man of mark. Biches do not 
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-certainly. ''The rank ia, after all^ tlie guinea's 
atampj the man t^ the gold for all that!'' Long 
before Boms gave these lines birth^ the truth was 
known and felt. Shakspeare the wool-comber, 
Wolsey the butcher, Cromwell the brewer, Napo- 
leon and all his marshals, Ferguson, Kepler, Watt, 
Stephenson, and the thousands of others who have 
risen firom the rank and file of society, these were 
not insignificants. There is no truth so often re- 
peated, so hammered into society as this, but yet 
society seems but dull at learning it. 

Hofer had other insignificant companions — 
Joseph Spechbacher, Martin Teimar a shopkeeper, 
a Capuchin &iar called Haspinger, and others of 
the poorer sort of peasants — ^poor in worldly goods, 
but rich enough in that stuff which makes a man 
good and great. Of these the latter held the most 
exalted rank, if we can name it so. Isachim Has- 
pinger had been, in 1796, a chaplain to a militia 
force, and had some love for the life of a soldier, 
but a greater love for the fi^eedom of his country. 
He was known afterwards by his red beard ; Eoth- 
bwrJc he signed himself, and his red beard was often 
seen in the van of battle. 

In March, 1809, the year "nine,'' as it is espe- 
cially called in the Tyrol, the peasants looked to 
their rifles and determined to expel the French and 
Bavarian soldiers who held the country. Signals, 
npon a given night, were set in the various hills 
and valleys — secret signals, of which the invaders 
knew nothing. Gathered secretly together, the 
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peasants awaited the lighting of the beacon fires, 
and, on the plains of Sterzing, the peasants of 
Hofer and his compatriots met the French under 
Generals Bisson and Lemoine. The positions 
chosen by the peasants were the strongest, al- 
most, indeed, inassailable ; and 4000 French in- 
fantry, and 600 horse, were found to be powerless 
against them. Beaten back and defeated, the 
French retired on Innspruck, but were met by 
Martin Teimar, and forced back. The peasants 
were almost without leaders, but their attack was 
so sudden and irresistible that Innspruck yielded, 
and, in the imperial church of that town, before 
the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian, they chanted 
their song of victory. Hofer was everywhere fore- 
most in the fight ; his tnen captured the Bavarian 
general, Kinkel j and he himself sent a message to 
Bisson, summoning him to' surrender. ^' Never,'' 
was the answer; ^'he would not yield to a ragged 
mob of peasants ;" and Hofer was again obliged to 
order the onset. The rifles of the ragged mob did 
alarming ^ execution, and, brave and determined as 
he was, Bisson, moved by the entreaties of his 
officers, was forced to yield. Nearly 3000 men, 
with their arms and munitions of war, fell into 
the hands of the Tyrolean peasants. 

Napoleon was not, however, to be quietly de- 
feated by a few peasants ; Bisson had yielded, but 
he was again aided with men, and a second time 
conquered. The very women fought in the Tyrol ; 
and although the victors had used much brutality 
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towaids them^ it does immortal honour to these 
peasants to record that there were no reprisals. The 
disarmed soldiers were not slaughtered but con- 
ducted across the frontiers hj ranks of women. 
Teimar and Spechbacher gloriously seconded Hofer^ 
and in their turn defeated the advancing bands. 
The Emperor of Austria was ready to acknowledge 
the prowess of his peasants^ and thanks and aid 
were sent to Hofer. But the victories of the French 
at Batisbon and Salzburg materially altered the feel- 
ings at headquarters. The French troops again 
invaded the Tyrol, and were successful. The Duke 
of Dantzio (Lefebre) took the command of the French 
army, which penetrated as far as Innspruck and took 
possession of that city. But the peasants^ though 
defeated, were not discouraged; they again raised 
their standards, and by the 28th of May, Spech- 
bacher and others attacked' the French in Breimer 
pass, by Bey Isel, and after a desperate combat, in 
which the French were forced to retreat and the 
Bavarians lost 4000 men, the patriot army again 
entered Innspruck, leaving behind them only 87 
killed and 156 wounded of their number; so great 
had been the execution of their rifles, and so secure 
had their knowledge of the country and its pecu- 
liar advantages for the rifle been. 

Having again cleared their own country the 
Tyrolese proceeded against the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Bavaria, Swabia, Lombardy. All Europe 
rang with their deeds. In England the eroitement 
in their favour was enormosuk. Smwaf money were 
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subscribed for them^ and congrattdatoiy letters sent 
them. In November^ 1809^ the English Goyemment 
itself sent, together with a noble letter written by- 
Lord Bathurst, the sum of £300,000 for their aid. 

^^ I am commanded by his Majesty,'' Bathurst 
writes, '^to assure you of the lively interest he takes 
in the fate of a free and loyal people who have for 
two centuries remained unshaken in their attach- 
ment to their sovereign." ''The subsidy," adds 
his lordship, "is not to be considered by his 
Majesty to create any obligation, or to afford any 
inducement to continue resistance for one hour 
longer than they would otherwise be inclined to do 
. . . . for such a contest cannot be uphold 
by any pecuniary aid from without, but only by an 
unquenched spirit, &om the undiminished con- 
tinuance of which any hope of success, if any shall 
exist, can alone, under Heaven, be derived/' 

By the time Bathurst had written this noble 
letter, the sad truth of his concluding sentences 
was visible enough. Austria, defeated by France, 
had been forced to leave the Tyrolese to their fate. 
Their moment of victory was glorious, but it was 
brief. 

Hofer had reached the summit of his fame. He 
had been named Commander-in-chief by his brother 
peasants, and the Eihperor had guaranteed that rank 
to the innkeeper. He had sent also a gold medal 
and chain to the patriot, and a dignitary of the 
church had invested Hofer with these symbols of 
rank in.the High Church. Coins were issued in his 
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name^ abases were corrected^ and order reigned ab 
Innspmck^ bat in a different way in wbich^ some 
time afterwards, it reigned at Warsaw — ^the order 
of free men, not the compliance of slaves. 

Again the armies of the French gathered thickly 
roand. Napoleon was not one to be defeated by a 
few armed moontaineers, and his star was yet, and 
was to be for a long time, in the ascendant. By 
the 25th of October, Hofer was obliged to quit 
Innsprack to meet the enemy. He did so with 
diminished spirit and resources, his tried friends 
were wounded or dispersed, he himself wavering 
and disheartened. He was ready to make peace, 
and talked of the '' geijerosity of the invincible 
Emperor;" the fate of Hofer was nearly being 
sealed, victory was again to declare herself on the 
side of the largest battalions. 

But Hofer could not resign himself without a 
struggle. He could not descend from the castle to 
his poor and humble inn, and leave his country 
enslaved without one more appeal to the god of 
battles. * Yet the chances would have made any one 
else pause. Fifty thousand armed men kept the 
valleys ; Bavarians and French, taught by defeat how 
best to avoid the deadly aim of their foe, were ad- 
vancing on him on every side; a few armed pea- 
sants alone were in the valley of Passeyr to dispute 
the mastery, and yet Hofer would not yield. 

'' I felt inclined,'' he writes in his last dispatch, 
dated Passeyr, November 15, 1809, ''to lay down 
my arms, prevafled upon by men whom I considered 
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friends to my country, but whom I know now to be 
its enemies and traitors. . . Were we to sur- 
render to tlie enemy, we should soon see all the 
youths of the Tyrol dragged away from their homes, 
our churches destroyed, divine worship abolished, 
and ourselves overwhelmed with eternal infamy 1 

"Fight, therefore, in defence of your country. 
I shall fight with you and for you, as a father for 
his children. I feel obliged thus briefly to com- 
municate my sentiments to you, lest I fall a sacrifice 
for my own people ; you would incur the same fate 
were you to remain indifferent spectators, and not 
to take up arms again for your God and your 
country. — ^Andbbw Hofbb.'' 

There is much in the brevity of this address 
which reminds us of those similar effusions of 
Joseph Gkuibaldi. Hofer was the Tell of the Tyrol. 
Garibaldi is at once the Tell and the Hofer of Italy. 
May his fate be more fortunate than that of the 
latter. 

The French generals who commanded the ad- 
vancing army were Marshals Beauhamois and Bara- 
guay D'Hilliers, both brave and generous foes, who 
did all they could to persuade Hofer to lay down 
his arms, and not to struggle against so overwhelm- 
ing a foe. But they talked to the deaf. He would 
die with arms in his hands. At last his little band 
melted from about him, and Hofer was obliged to 
hide himself. His wife and children were hidden 
with him, in a hut not far from his old inn — about, 
indeed, four leagues. His resting-place was, how- 
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ever^ found out and betrayed by a priest named 
Dmay; and; on the 20tli of January^ 1810^ the place 
was surrounded by 1600 men^ and^ at fiye in the 
morning; the officer summoned him to surrender. 

Hofer at once oame forward ; whilst they were 
chaining him he turned to his family and bade 
them be patient and stedfast^ and to suffer quietly. 
Jeered at by his captors he alone was calm; he was 
taken to Mantica^ and there saw the commander of 
the garrison^ General Bisson^ whom he had twice 
defeated. Bisson was president of the court mar- 
tial which tried him. Two members voted for his 
release^ others for his confinement^ a minority only 
for his death. A decree from Milan settled the 
difference, however; Hofer was condemned to be 
shot within tweuty-four hours. 

In the museum at Innspruck^ one can see Hofer's 
last letter to his wife. He died calmly and at 
peace with all the world. Fate was too strong for 
him, he was about to seal with his blood that devo- 
tion which he had ever shown to his country. " It 
is the will of God/^ he writes, nobly and calmly, 
''that here, at Mantua, I change a mortal for an 
immortal state. But, thanks be to God, the step 
seems to me as easy as if it was to conduct me 
elsewhere; and he will doubtless support me, and 
give me grace unto the end. . • . Adieu, 
passing world I Death appears so sweet, that life is 
hardly worthy of regret. — Mantua, 20th Feb., 1810.'* 

He has written a separate sentence, a sort of 
postscript to this last letter, one sentence peculiar. 
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but full of meaning, stowing how his mind reverted 
to, and was comforted and strengthened by its 
faith. It is — 

^' In the name and by the help of the Lord I 
will undertake this voyage ^' 

Adieu, brave heart. The ink of the letter which 
the sight-seer at Innspruck gazes on with curious 
awe, was hardly dry when Hofer was marched out. 
The grenadiers were drawn up in line, and two com- 
panies were marched inwards, so that the patriot 
stood in the midst of them. Then twelve men were 
told off, and a drummer offered Andrew a handker- 
chief to bind his eyes, telling him also to kneel. 

'^ Oh, friend,^' said he, " I do not need your 
handkerchief; I am not afraid, for I have too often 
looked into the mouths of cannon, seeking death 
there ! As for kneeling, I have been used to stand 
upright before God, and in that posture will I give 
him back the spirit he has given !^' 

A volley of musketry was his reply, and in a few 
moments Hofer had ceased to exist; not until, how- 
ever, a second volley. He was buried with military 
honours, and years afterwards his body was brought 
back to the cathedral at Innspruck, where it rests in 
honour. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

BINBFACTOBS OV THSIB KIND. 

Thb EtQ and the Good— Gaptain Conun— Howard and Jailbirda— 
Howard*! Death — Jonaa Hanwaj — Hia Motto and hia Bero- 
tion — One Thing at a Time — The Street Nniaanoei — Jonaa in- 
troduoea the Umbrella — The Treatment of Seamen — Jonaa 
Founds the Marine Society — His Motto and Bule of Life — The 
Foundling and Magdalen HoepitaLi — ^Poor Pariah Children — 
The Chimney Sweeper's Friend — ^Hanway's Death — A Contrast 
— ^Robert Owen — ^A Social Dreamer— Gbod Wrought by Him — 
His Industry — ^Varied Fortunea— And Death. 

If man can, hj dwelling npon the evil in the world, 
get so dispirited and disgusted with life, he may, on 
the other hand, by looking at the good which is con- 
tinually being done, satisfy himself that all is not 
evil, and that for every wound there is some one that 
binds it up, for every wrong some one who desires to 
right it. The lives of the benefactors of their kind 
are very beautiful; the devotion which they show, the 
kindliness and cheerfiilness they exhibit, are beautiful 
also ; and it may be fairly said, that a good con- 
solation for the ills, troubles, and worries which the 
rogues and fools of life entail upon us, may be found 
in reading of the Hves of the benefactors. 

What a life was that of good Gaptain Coram, whose 
statue stands before the nobler monument which he 
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was enabled to raise— the Foundling Hospital? One 
can fancy the good^ quiet^ meditative man^ walking 
along London streets^ and watching^ with a kindly 
eye, the sorrows and miseries of the poor exposed 
children, or listening to a tale of betrayed inno- 
cence and subsequent misery, and determining to 
relieve it. Such men are indeed the salt of the 
earth. They are often unnoticed when they are 
living, and their names are not to be found in the 
lists of the living great. They darken the doors of 
very few lords and great men ; or if they do, it is 
as Dr. Johnson did when he waited for hours in 
the ante-room of my Lord Chesterfield. Nor can 
any life be more beautiful than that of Howard, the 
prison philanthropist, who, touched by the wrongs 
and misery which he saw every day inflicted upon 
poor prisoners, marking the diseases of mind and 
body that were forced upon them, hearing their cries, 
and pitying their state, determined to give up the 
whole of his life and fortune till he had remedied 
this defect. 

Lawyers and priests had seen these cases a 
hundred times before; Lords Chief- Justices had 
died of jail-fever, and the prisoner had always be- 
fore him some sweet herbs to prevent infection of 
the court when he was dragged from herding with 
his miserable fellows to his hasty trial ; but they 
had passed tla matter by as a matter of course. 
What were the prisoners to them, or they to the 
prisoners ? Little, if we judge by the effect, but to 
Howard much. He set to work with a will, made 
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the subject his especial stnd;^ and revealed such 
horrors that the nation shuddered^ and matters were 
reformed. Bat even then Howard did not rest 
satisfied. To him all men were brothers : it is 
beautiful to find this, to find that love of country 
enlarges, like a circle in the water, in the same per- 
fect form, till it grows to love of kind. Howard 
went abroad to ameliorate, if he could, the con- 
dition of other prisoners, and in Turkey he fell ill; 
it was a low fever, and he knew it was incurable 
with him, " You cannot reduce my diet, doctor,'^ 
said he, " I have always lived on the least I could/' 
He had done so indeed, and denied himself every 
luxury whilst he worked for others ; and so he died, 
'^ leaving this world for a better" — so runs the 
pious saying, but the loss was to the world not 
to him. 

One of the matters upon which we must all 
congratulate ourselves as well as wonder at, is the 
amount of work which is done by one good man 
when he sets his wits to the matter. We have now 
amongst us a London clergyman who has been in- 
strumental in building thirteen new churches, six 
new schools, has founded benefit societies, maternity 
societies, penny banks, literary and mutual improve- 
ment societies, and others. Besides this, he has 
usually preached twice every Sunday, and three 
times of a week; has lectured, read, written, received 
deputations, and answered innumerable letters, as 
well as attending to his parish business. This is 
immense work for one man ; but the man is a strongs 
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active, and energetic man, as well as a good one, 
and loves his work. 

The activity of Lord Brougham is also wonder- 
ful, and his lordship may well be reckoned amongst 
our benefactors. These men have an aptitude for 
work, and when they put their hands to the plough 
they turn not back from it. Work increases, but 
with it the aptitude of despatch, and they have the 
courage to go on. 

A more convincing proof than this cannot be 
found than in the life of Jonas Hanway, a hero of 
the humbler sort, one after Cowper's own heart : — 

'* An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within.*' 

If we should look at honest Jonas^s portrait, we 
see lines of benevolence in it — ^honesty, too, and de- 
termination ; but we should scarcely call him a hero. 
But he was one, and of the noblest kind, too. 

Jonas, early left an orphan, was in early life 
apprenticed to a merchant in Lisbon; and was, 
after his time of servitude had expired, partner in a 
Bussian house, in extending the commerce of which 
he travelled an immense distance and met with in- 
numerable hardships, besides his new introduction, 
the umbrella. But Jonas had adopted one motto, 
"Nil despercmdum" {" Never despair,'^ for Jonas was 
too plain a man to bear a motto in Latin when the 
English would do). 

He returned to England, after an absence of seven 
years, broken in health but with a moderate compe- 
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tence, aided hj a beqaest from a relative^ and tlie 
determination which made him the man he was; and 
which was simply to " consult his own healthy both 
of aonl and body^ and to do as much good to him- 
self and others as he was able." 

He set out, therefore^ in life^ as a good-doer ; 
«md if only half of those who will read this book 
would follow his ezample^ the world would soon be 
much better than it is. It does not appear that 
Jonas had any particular aim in view but to do 
good. He did not rave about a political wrong and 
then get into Parliament to be silent. He merely 
walked about with his umbrella^ which he was the 
first to introduce^ and which he had met with in his 
travels^ shading himself from the sun in summer^ 
and finding protection from the rain in winter ; and 
if he met with anything which wanted redressing^ 
he did it — ^if he could. 

It may be thought some honour to have persis- 
tently used umbrellas^ till the hooting and staring 
crowds^ who at first vehemently opposed them^ got 
used to seeing them^ and more timid people adopted 
themj and a trade sprang up. If it be meritorious 
to make two blades of wheat grow where one grew 
before^ it is more so to plant a new trade and give 
thousands a new method of earning their livelihood 
and of being of use. Jonas did this^ and then seeing 
that the gutters of our houses ran into the streets 
and upon the passengers, and that our footways were 
in a very bad state, Jonas worked away till the sub- 
ject was forced on public attention, and mended. 
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Hr. Hanway nexfc found out that onr seamen 
were not well treated^ and that the Royal Navy was 
not very popular, nay, that we could not get sea- 
men enough; and as, in 1755, there were rumours, 
as a little time ago, of a French invasion, Mr. Han- 
way threw himself into that movement, fitted out 
landsmen to serve as volunteers, and finally was 
chief head in forming the Marine Society, six years 
after the foundation of which 5451 boys and 4787 
landsmen had been fitted out and added to the navy ; 
and to this day 600 poor boys are annually appren- 
ticed as sailors ; so that Jonas has had something to^ 
do with the naval supremacy of his country — per- 
haps more than many admirals or Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

Brave Captain Coram had started the Found- 
ling Hospital, but since his death it had languished^ 
Jonas threw himself into the matter, got up musical 
performances, interested the great Handel, and car- 
ried the feeble charity triumphantly over the breakers. 
Hanway, in watching this, was reminded of another 
want — that of an institution to admit the fallen 
sisterhood, some of the mothers of those unhappy 
children ; and it was through his intense and continu- 
ous work that the Magdalen Hospital was founded, 
the good of n^hich it is impossible to overrate. 

So this poor, sickly, old-fashioned Jonas, in 
square-toed shoes, and a cocked hat, carrying his 
eternal umbrella, and looking as different from your 
fine, handsome, blustering heroes as could be, was 
working well for the world. He was always cheerful, 
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ohiefly with a smile upon his face^ a quick step^ and 
a meny, hearty laugh. "What he wanted to do, 
he did, if he could, and, if he could not — "Never 
despair" 

The Magdalen and the Foundling had introduced 
Jonas to another class of fellow-creatures, which was 
as neglected and as cruelly treated as any class in 
this world, and whose history is, and was, a shame to 
any nation which called itself civilized. 

These were the parish children. Jonas had 
noticed how poorly they were cared for, how hardly 
treated, and how many died. Alas I these evils are 
not cured, and many die and languish in disease even 
now around us, but in those days it was dreadful. 
Out of seventy.four children in the parish of St. An- 
drew, Holbom, sixty-four children had died in one 
year. In St. Clements Danes, one old woman had 
undertaken to nurse twenty-three children, of these 
three only remained alive I This was wholesale mur- 
der. Hanway travelled abroad for five years, studied 
his subject, returned home, travelled in England, com- 
pared the death rates from abroad and in various coun- 
ties, and published his details. The nation shuddered 
and sickened at the horrors ; the parishes reformed, 
or were reformed by Act of Parliament, and an Act 
was obtained by which the children of the poor were 
ordered not to be nursed in the town workhouse, 
but in the country. The succeeding registers showed 
that the ten years* labour of Jonas Hanway had 
done good to tens of thousands. 

We have before us Jonas's quaint little book 
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upon '^ Chimney Sweepers/' in whicli he sets forth 
all the miseries of those poor boys, and it is well 
and qnaintly done, though not with the prolific 
pathos, and style, and dash of a modern light writer. 
But it is full of fine steriing feeling and sense. A 
few years^ more work, and Jonas accumulated such 
cases of cruelty against the master sweeps that the 
poor little fellows were protected, and machinery 
made to relieve the sufferings of the cruelly treated 
little white niggers. 

But not satisfied with what he had done, Jonas 
still went to work. He Tiad been made, simply out 
of admiration for his goodness which spent all his 
money upon others, one of the commissioners for 
yictualling the navy, and we may be well sure that 
his part was well and honestly done. He syste- 
matically relieved the poor blacks, many of whom 
were destitute, about the streets; he did much for 
the sailors and for the poor blind men ; he was one, 
indeed, who loved all those who were desolate and 
oppressed ; he at the same time was one of the earliest 
and most enthusiastic supporters of the Sunday 
schools. No one could work more perpetually than 
Hanway; amongst much suffering and misery he was 
never miserable, but always cheerful. When he 
found he could work no more, he gave up his office 
under Government, but not his charities j and when 
seventy-four years of age, he made ready to die, 
calmly, serenely, cheerfully, paying all his just debts, 
and bidding farewell to all his friends, and dividing 
the residue of his fortune (not much more than fif- 
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teen hnndred pounds) amongst orphans and poor 
people^ wlLom he knew wanted it. Then he lay back 
and died calmly, with the name of the Savipnr apon 
his lips^ breathing the name of Him whose precepts 
he had endeavonred to fulfill so earnestly and so 
well. 

In contrast to this beautiful life^ we may just 
sketch one which began^ perhaps more fairly, but 
which was wrecked in the end — that of Eobert Owen. 
It is good to be taught by such a life : it will show us 
how carefully we ought to tread. 

Owen began his life well. He had for many years 
struggled for the better observance of the Sabbath ; 
for many years, too, he had worked, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, at making the hours of labour less ; he in- 
troduced many social improvements, amongst others 
that of protecting life in factories ; and though mis- 
taken at last, it is but fair to say that he worked on 
to the end, always with the hopes and the generous 
and self-sacrificing actions of a man who was deter- 
mined to benefit his fellow-creatures. 

Moreover, the life of Eobert Owen will teach us 
much. We shall see what the want of early training 
is; we shall find that benevolence, without an 
earnest piety, can do nothing but misguide; we 
shall be taught that immediately we depart from the 
sure and certain guidance of sound words and of 
true religion we must surely stray, however 4)ure our 
intentions may be, however generous the motives 
which actuate our minds and fill our hearts. When 
the leader goes astray, alas for those whom he leads ! 
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The devotees of Eobert Owen, left hj Tn'm in tlie 
quagmires of doubt and infidelity, may well exclaim 
with the poet : — 

'* We nerer breafche his namt 
. like the departed ; 
His memory's dead to !Fame, 

Traitor, false-hearted. 
He should have been a lights 

Shining to bless us ; 
But proted a storm and blight^ 

Sent to distress us.*' 

The former part of the quotation does not apply to 
Eobert Owen. Traitor and false-hearted he never 
was ; he but wandered from the way, and his example 
is the more valuable, because the warning from such 
a man is the stronger. 

Eobert Owen was the youngest but one of the 
seven children of the postmaster of Newtown. His 
mother's parents were respectable farmers in the 
neighbourhood ; and at five years old he was sent 
to the village school, in which, at seven, he was 
made a monitor, employing his leisure time in read- 
ing the books afibrded him by the libraries of the 
clergyman, the doctor, and the lawyer. At nine he 
was engaged to serve in a shop ; but the prompt- 
ings of his natural ambition led him to seek in 
London a wider sphere, and thus, at ten, he was 
consigned to tlio care of his brother, a saddler in 
Holborn, Six weeks afterwards he was in the em- 
Toy, in Lincolnshire, of a honest and kind-hearted 
"^ifc who had started in life with half-a-crown as 
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a hawker. At fourteen^ kindly treated and happy^ 
as he had been, at Stamford, by the McGhifiays, he 
was again bent on seeking a wider field, and entered 
a shop on the Borough side of London Bridge, which 
is reputed to have been the first established on the 
system of selling at a low profit for ready money. 
His next engagement was in Manchester, and up 
to eighteen we find Owen possessed of a happy 
disposition, making friends everywhere, and always 
maintaining himself by his exertions. This was 
the great epoch of the cotton trade, from which so 
many of the enterprising men of that time date the 
foundation of those massive fortunes they subse- 
quently accumulated. A mechanic, whose acquaint- 
ance Owen had made, projected the setting up a 
factory for making the new machinery, but he had 
no money; so Owen, borrowing a hundred pounds 
from his London brother, left his situation, and com- 
menced with his partner to manufacture '^ mules ^' 
for cotton spinning. His partner appears to have 
been unequal to the management of the mechanical 
department, and Owen shortly accepted the oflFer of 
a capitalist to buy him out. Owen was now offered 
a partnership by his old master, McGuffay ; but his 
aspirations looked higher than to the life of a linen- 
draper in a country town, and he preferred to take 
upon himself the anxieties of a factory in Ancoat 
Lane, Manchester. Letting off the greater part of 
it rent free, he commenced spinning with three 
mules, which he had received in part payment from 
Jones, and he soon found himself earning six pounds 
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a-week. At twenty^ Owen abandoned this fair pro- 
spect^ to undertake the management^ at a salary of 
three hundred pounds a-year, of the large mill of 
Mr. Drinkwater, in process of being fitted with 
machinery for the finer sorts of spinning, and 
numbering more than five hundred workpeople. of 
various ages and both sexes. 

The circumstances under which Owen got this 
onerous appointment were singular, and such as 
to display the characteristic determination of his 
character. Mr. George Lee, the scientific and able 
superintendent of the factory, had been enticed away 
by the offer of a partnership, and had left Mr. 
Drinkwater, who was ignorant of the business, in a 
very awkward position. As soon as Owen heard of 
the advertisement he put on his hat, and without 
further reflection applied for the situation. 

The reader wiQ have seen how limited was the 
new manager^s experience, and will not wonder that 
gossips predicted failure and disappointment; but 
the result proved that Mr. Drinkwater had singular 
good fortune ; the situation, whicli would have been 
the ruin of the incapable, was the turning-point of 
advancement to Owen. His experience in goods of 
fine quality, which he had acquired at McGufiFay's, 
now stood him in good stead, as the article he was 
required to produce was yam of unusual fineness. 

So satisfactory were the results of the boy- 
manager's exertions, that his salary was liberally 
increased, and at twenty-two he was to enter into 
partnership with his employer and his two sons. 
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Owen^ it may be conceiyed^ did not relax in his 
efforts under these arrangements^ and he continued 
to produce yams finer in quality^ which sold for 
higher and higher prices. It was at this time he 
formed the acquaintance of Dalton^ Winstanley, 
Coleridge^ and Fulton. At the end of his third 
year of management^ when he became entitled to a 
fourth share of the profits^ Mr. Drinkwater^ at the 
solicitation of a wealthy manufacturer^ who had pro- 
posed a matrimonial alliance with his daughter^ de- 
sired to annul the agreement^ offering Owen any 
salary he chose to name. Owen at once thrust the 
agreement into the fire^ remaining^ however^ until a 
substitute was obtained. The result to Mr. Drink- 
water was disastrous, for the intended son-in-law 
proved less wealthy than was supposed ; the match 
was broken off; the new manager was not an Owen, 
and so the business fell into confusion, and the 
factory was sold. 

It would have been natural enough if Owen had 
indulged some resentment, but he acted in a manner 
, the reverse of this. He felt that Mr. Drinkwater had 
behaved towards him with kindness and liberahty, 
that a want of firmness was the only fault he had 
committed, and he constructed his new factory for 
making yams of a sort quite different from those 
fine ones by which his reputation had been esta- 
blished, thus writing ''his gratitude in marble and 
his resentment in sand.'' 

Among other duties which now devolved upon 
Owen was that of visiting his customers in the north 
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of England; and soon after the new mills were at 
work he extended one of his journeys as far as Scot- 
land, when he had an accidental opportunity of visit- 
ing New Lanark, a visit which ended in Owen's 
marriage with Miss Dale, and the establishment of 
that "New Lanark Factory," which had a world-wide 
fame, through the memorable results of Owen's 
management and benevolence. It was in 1799, 
when Owen was about twenty-eight, that this "New 
Lanark Twist Company'' was formed. Owen's pro- 
perty at this period was far less than might have 
been supposed to have resulted to a man of so much 
success, but it must be remembered that he had 
liberally aided not only Fulton, but both Bell and 
Lancaster, with a third of his entire savings — " a 
noble earnest of his future philanthropical sacrifices." 
From that time Owen did much, but never pro- 
spered with his schemes. He lived till a very ripe 
age ; far too old for his fame. The author of the 
Prussian national educational scheme, and of the 
ameUorated pauper system of Holland, of the infant- 
schools of our own land, and the first who proved, 
by the practical working of the scheme, that co- 
operation could be carried out with immense benefit 
to the working-classes, fell down into the drivelling 
believer in spirit-rapping and table-moving. Yet 
was he always simple, gentle, and kindly, always 
wishing heartily the good of mankind. We should 
gratefully remember what he had done — ^amassed 
great wealth, which he had spent in schemes for the 
good of mankind, reserving but a very small portion 
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for himself; upholding Lancaster and Bell; support- 
ing Fulton in lus arduous work of applying steam to 
navigation ; — a man who has done all this is a bene- 
factor of mankind^ and even his wanderings from 
the cause^ and his sad figdlings^ should make us wiser 
in our efforts. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BENEFACTORS. 

The Duchess of Devonshire's Face— ;8mall-pox and its Bavages — 
Ignorant and Superstitious Doctors — Twenty Yards of Scarlet 
Cloth — Jenner and his Character — His Education — Continued 
Inquiry — ^His Love of Botany — ^His Love of Quiet — Jenner 
no Genius — ^A Doctor nearly a Century ago — ^His Appearance 
— ^The Countrywoman and the Small-pox — Jenner's Inquiries 
— ^The Yaocine Discovery — Jenner in London — Small-pox a 
Merciful Dispensation for EliUing Children — Opposition — 
Continued Struggles — ^Final Success. 

When the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire said, 
jestingly, that she should go to London, and by her 
beauty astonish and perplex the London belles, 
some one begged her not, for if she did, she would 
be sure to lose all her good looks by the small-pox, 
which then raged there, and no one, they said, 
escaped it. It was very nearly true. Hardly any 
one ever escaped the ravage of that direful disease, 
before the science and perseverance of Jenner had 
made vaccination " fashionable '^ — for upon fashion 
for several years did the success of this great bless- 
ing depend. The prevalence of the small-pox had 
been so great that thousands of people within the 
bills of mortality fell a prey to it. Of the inhabi- 
tants of Bussia, two millions had been swept away 
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in one year. It spared neither prince nor peasant, 
tradesman nor noble, vicious nor yirtuous man. It 
strack all alike, high and low. Almost all the poor 
inhabitants of a certain quarter of Paris died to a 
man, and in the Imperial family of the House of 
Hapsburg, in fifty years, eleven of its offspring 
died. The most absurd methods of cure were at- 
tempted; nothing was too foolish then for f^ loctor 
to do ; he would descend to those follies which now- 
a-days the most ignorant quack would avoid. They 
covered people with cow-dung, sweated them under 
pillows, heaped them over with mould, bled them 
nearly to death, starved them, gorged them; in 
short, tried every method in vain. They knew not 
how to cure, and they were as uncertain as the 
priests of a false religion must be in the prayers and 
incantations which they address to their wooden 
god. The grandfather of Maria Theresa of Austria 
expired of this disease, dying in the hands of his 
physicians, and wrapped, by order of the most learned 
faculty, in twenty yards of scarlet broadcloth ! 

The main difference between Jenner and such 
men was this — they were content to go on in an old 
and beaten track, to follow routine, to stick closely 
to custom ; Jenner was not so. He was inquiring, 
industrious, and docile; he was also not above 
learning from the humblest, knowing that the 
proudest and most learned may in some things be 
taught by them. 

He was bom in the house of his father, the 
Vicar of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, on the 17th of 
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May, 1749. His family was a very ancient one, and 
had settled in that county for some hundred years. 
The young Jenner, the third son of his father, was 
by no means the most brilliant, but he was certainly 
the most patient and inquiring. He was fond of 
fossils, shells, plants, and animals, and showed a 
decided bent, so said his schoohnaster, to physics, 
meaning thereby the study of Nature. His father 
associated physics with the art of healing, and young 
Edward was sent to be instructed in the science of . 
pharmacy, by Mr. Ludlow. From apprenticeship he 
came up to London, and in his twenty-first year 
formed a very firm friendship with John Hunter, in 
whose house he resided, and whose pupil, for two 
years, he was. For some years we must be silent 
about Jenner's life. It had little but study and 
hard work to dignify it. The young doctor was 
learned in anatomy, and was ever engaged at dis- 
section. So great was his proficiency, that he was 
chosen, upon the return of Captain Cook's expe- 
dition, to arrange the specimens of natural history 
which had been brought home by Sir Joseph Banks, 
and so successfully did he work at this that he was 
ofiered the appointment of naturalist to the next 
expedition, which was to sail in 1772. 

But he rejected this oflfer, nor does he ever seem 
to have sighed for any further activity than that of 
study. Perhaps deeply and slowly thinking minds 
are wanting in activity, Jenner's was of that kind 
of mii^d which required quiet and retirement. He 
never plumed himself upon being a genius, pro- 
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bablj never thought he was one. He had com- 
menced his career very conscientionslj^ and knew 
more^ far more^ than half the physicians then alive. 
He was content, however, to return quietly to 
Berkeley, to reside with his brother Stephen, and 
to commence the peaceful and undignified career of 
a country physician. Let us see how a country phy- 
sician dressed and looked in the year 1770, just 
ninety years ago. 

" His height,'' says his friend. Dr. Baron, speak- 
ing of Jenner, " was under the middle size, his person 
was robust, but active and well formed. In his 
dress he was peculiarly neat, and everything about 
him showed the man intent upon his caUing. When 
I saw him, I was somewhat his junior in years, but 
had heard so much of Mr. Jenner of Berkeley, that 
I had some curiosity to see him. He was dressed in 
a blue coat and yellow buttons, buckskin breeches, 
well polished jockey boots, with handsome silver 
spurs j and he carried a smart whip, with a silver 
handle. His hair, after the manner of the times, was 
done up in a club, and he wore a broad-brimmed 
hat.'* 

The above is a picture of a celebrated doctor, 
which will surely at once delight and astonish our 
fashionable physicians ; but if the exterior of Jenner 
was rather foppish, his brain was for ever busy at 
work, he was always to be found in his study, 
making drawings of herbs useful in medicine, or 
preparing minute dissections of animals. He. drank 
in knowledge at every fount; he did not disdain 
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the lowest and the least inquiry^ knowing well that 
sometimes the most obscure clown can teach some- 
thing to the most knowing philosopher. 

But^ in spite of all this^ that which has esta^ 
blished Jenner's fame^ and has been of such an in- 
calculable benefit to mankind^ appears to have beeu 
the result — or partly the result — of accident ; and this 
will be found to be true of many other discoveries. 

Jenner was pursuing ids country practice at 
Sudbury, when a young countrywoman applied for 
advice. She was very pretty, and it was jokingly 
observed, that she might lose her beauty by the 
prevalent scourge, the small-pox: "I cannot pos- 
sibly take that disease," she answered, " for I have 
had the cow-pox." Jenner was struck with the 
remark. He had heard it many times before, but 
had never been so much struck with it. It was a 
popular belief in the district, that those whose hands 
had been affected by a pustular eruption, taken from 
a similar disorder in the cow, could not possibly 
catch the small-pox. Jenner determined to test 
this. He did so, and was convinced of its truth. 

From that time forward the history of Jenner is 
the story of the struggle of enlightenment against 
professional ignorance, calumny, and contempt. The 
doctors used all the weapons they could against one 
who proposed to cure a terrible plague by a simple 
remedy, discovered to him by a milkmaid. It was 
too absurd to believe. Even Jenner's friend, John 
Hunter, buried as he was amidst the contemplations 
of his own scientific progress, afforded him no aid. 
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In 1778 Jenner carried to London a drawing of the 
disease^ as seen on the bands of milkers^ and men- 
tioned the discovery at various parties and clubs, but 
with little success ; but he himself never doubted. 

" While the vaccine discovery was progressing, 
the joy I felt at the prospect before me of being the 
instrument destined to take away from the world 
one of its greatest calamities, blended with the fond 
hope of enjoying independence, was often so very 
excessive, that, in pursuing my favourite subject 
among the meadows, I have sometimes found myself 
in a kind of reverie.'' 

Thus far, and calmly, he writes in after years. 
He might well have indulged in a kind of reverie 
had he known all the effects of his discovery, but 
there is good reason to question whether he abso- 
lutely did so. In the meantime, his opponents in- 
dulged in other kinds of reveries. " Every kind of 
accusation which could be brought by one set of 
men against another was adduced against Jenner. 
They declared that it was contrary to the will of 
God, and that it was unwise and wicked to interfere 
with his method of slaying his people.''* Jenner 
himself was seriously begged not to proceed any 
further with making known his discovery lest it 
should injure his character with his friends and 
patients, and entirely blast his prospects through 
life; and this at a time when he was proffering a 
sure remedy for a disease which, every twenty-five 

* From a rSsumS of the contents of two works on the small- 
pox, in the Saturday Beview, Aug. 11th, 1860. 
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years, slew twenty-five millions of people in Europe, 
and which was the cause of two-thirds of the indi- 
gent blind losing their sight. 

Small-pox, says Dr. CoUinson, was stated to be 
a merciful provision on the part of Providence to 
lessen the burden of a poor man's family, and it 
was asserted that it was '* impious and profane to 
wrest from the hands of the Almighty these divine 
dispensations.^' One scholar, Ehrmann, of Frank- 
fort, declared that the vaccine pus was nothing less 
than Antichrist, and others quoted Leviticus against 
it, saying " that it was contaminating the form of 
the Creator with the brute creation." Kant, the 
philosopher, said it was '' the inoculation of 
bestiality.'' Eighty years before this, when a lady 
of great talent and rank introduced inoculation as 
a cure, she was assailed by a like ignorance and 
prejudice. 

Jenner lived through all thisj his system was 
proved to be efficacious, and his triumph though 
slow was certain. He became the fashion, and his 
friends urged him to relinquish his country practice 
and to take a large house in Grosvenor Square 
where he would be sure "to make at least £10,000 
a yecff by his practice." It does honour to Jenner, 
and shows the simple tastes of the man and his true 
greatness, that he refused this. The money which he 
already had he thought sufficient ; why should he 
sacrifice his health, his leisure, and the little time he 
could devote to scientific inquiries to the one object 
of making a fortune ? 
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But success, as it always does, brought with it 
another kind of trial. It may be that the very men 
who assailed Jonner in one way, now turned and 
tried the other; his system was proved to be 
successful, and a round dozen of pretenders laid 
claim to the discovery. His brothers of the pro- 
fession, however, were ready to shield him from 
these; and, in 1799, thirty-three of the leading 
physicians, and forty eminent surgeons, came for- 
ward with a document to which they had signed 
their names, expressive of their belief in the system, 
and their knowledge of the fact that Jenner was the 
first to introduce the vaccine. 

Henceforward, honours flowed in upon him. In 
1800, he was presented to King George III., the 
Prince of Wales, and others of the royal family. 
Soon after this, a committee in Parliament was 
appointed to consider the claims of Jenner, and he 
was clearly demonstrated to have converted into 
scientific demonstration a local tradition, and that 
he was entitled to the reward of £20,000. But 
upon some demurring to this, in 1802, the House 
voted him £10,000, and in 1807 £20,000 ; in 1808, 
the National Vaccine Bstabhshment was formed, 
and it was placed under Jenner's control. Every- 
where he was received with honour till his death, 
which took place in 1823, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. In Germany three medals have 
already been struck in his honour, with the inscrip- 
tion, '' Dear to the Human Eace ;^' and every year 
which has elapsed since has only proved the value 
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of kis discovery. In tlie present day, when neglect 
of his precautions has increased the ravages made 
by the small-pox, it is not to be wondered at that 
additional honour should be lavished upon him. In 
1859, a statue to his honour was set up in Trafalgar 
Square, next to that of Sir Charles Napier; and 
although one member of the aristocracy made some 
silly and captious objection, yet the incident was one 
which gave occasion to the senate to resound, and 
the press to overflow, with vindications of his talent 
and with articles to his honour. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BENEFACTORS. 

The Old Teachen and the Kew — All Great Men not Successful — 
William Harvey — Old Doctors and New Circulators — Astrology 
— ^Harvey at Padua — Return to England — A Quiet Life — The 
Oreat Bebellion — ^A Revolution in Physiology — The Circulation 
of Blood — Harvey's Manners — Plunder at Wliitehall — ^Retire- 
ment — ^The College of Physicians — The Death of Harvey. 

Long before we knew half so much as we do now 
in science and in art^ the admirers of the ancients 
had put forward their claim for all the merit of 
teaching the world; for, says Spenser, as out of 
all old fields cometh all the good grain from year 
to year, so " out of all old bookes, in goode faithe, 
cometh all this new lerening which men do lere/' 
But, as Bacon and many of our greatest modems 
had not then appeared, we may as weU excuse the 
boast. The truth is, there are some things for- 
gotten, and that is the working, tilling, and 
manuring of the ground in the one case, and the 
constant application and working of the mind in the 
other. If these did not take place, both would soon 
fall out of cultivation. We should get httle out of 
either the old fields or the old books. We must be 
constantly at work to do so; and, moreover, we 
must bring some knowledge to that which we al- 
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ready find, or we shall do very little. But even 
then, ardently as we may track the footsteps of 
fame, we must ever remember that it is not given to 
all men to reap the great reward in their lifetime. 
Many men die before they are known; many sink 
upon the threshold; one — ^the fortunate one — sur- 
vives. 

''The world knows nothing of its greatest men,'' 
writes a modem poet ; and this is true enough. It 
does, however, know and recognize its most suc- 
cessful men, and amongst them, happy in his life, 
and happy in his death, William Harvey — the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood — may be 
reckoned. 

Harvey was bom at Folkestone, in Kent, in the 
year 1578. He was the eldest of nine children. 
His father was a gentleman who had married early, 
and who left his estate eventually to his children. 

William was sent to Canterbury Grammar School, 
and soon after the completion of his fifteenth year 
was admitted of Caius College, Cambridge — a fit 
college enough, so far as the profession of its founder 
went, for a physician. 

The four years which Harvey spent at college 
he spent profitably. He made himself an elegant 
Latinist, which was the great thing in that day ; 
but his mind had a natural bent towards science, 
and when this time had elapsed, he set out upon his 
travels for the purpose of seeing what was known 
and what was doing in the world. Evidently dis- 
satisfied with what he could learn at home, Harvey, 
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in his twenty-second year^ entered himself as a 
student of Padua, there to study medicine. 

The world of doctors was then dominated by 
those who gained all their knowledge of physiology 
from the works of Galen and Aristotle, with certain 
glosses of the Arabian physicians. The most ex- 
travagant fables were abroad about the power of 
physic. That astrology could cure diseases and 
lengthen life was a common belief; that a toad's 
eye pulverized was good for the heart-bum; that 
the rust of the sword which wounded you would 
cure the wound; and that there was magic in the 
rope by which a murderer had perished. These, 
and others even more foolish and gross, were as 
much believed in as the creed. But in Italy there 
were really clever anatomists ; Mundinus had flou- 
rished in 1315, and Vesalius, the great reformer of 
anatomical abuses, in 1543, had published a work — 
" De Corporis Humani fabricS, '' — which swept away 
many foUies. After him there may be mentioned 
Pallopius, his disciple and successor, whose name yet 
lives in the books of anatomists, and Fabricius ab 
Aguapendente, the master of Harvey, who, after 
remaining two years, took his degree of Doctor of 
Arts and Medicine, with unusual distinction. 

Harvey remained in Padua for two years ; re- 
turned to England, and, in 1604, married a daughter 
of Dr. Launcelot Browne, by whom, however, he had 
no children. He became Fellow of the College of 
Physicians when thirty years of age, and received 
his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Cambridge, and 
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was soon afterwards elected physician of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. He had boen studying all his 
life, and cautiously pursuing his favourite science 
till his fifty-first year, when, in 1628, he consented 
to put it forward to the world. In this he was not 
to be blamed. A reputation for cleverness and 
for novelty has ruined more than one excellent 
physician. 

His ^^-Exertatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis et 
Sanguinis '^ was published at Frankfort, and is a 
masterly treatise, in which the new discovery of the 
motion of the blood is put forward with admirable 
modesty and discrimination. 

Harvey's doctrine, which was to physiology what 
the discovery of the Newtonian system was to astro- 
nomy, has been thus simply described : — 

" When the blood supplied for the various pro- 
cesses which are carried on in the living body has 
undergone a certain degree of change, it requires to 
be purified by the act of respiration. For this pur- 
pose, it is urged onwards by fresh blood from 
behind into the veins ; and, returning in them from 
all parts of the body, enters a cavity of the heart 
called the right auricle. At the same time, the 
purified blood, returning from the lungs by the pul- 
monary veins, passes into the left auricle. When 
these two cavities, which are distinct from each 
other, are sufficiently dilated, they contract, and 
force the blood which they contain into two other 
much more muscular cavities, called respectively the 
right and left ventridey all retrogression into the 
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aaricles being prevented by valves, whicli admit of a 
passage in one direction only. The ventricles then 
contract in their turn with great force, and at the 
same instant ; and propel their blood, the right, by 
the pulmonary artery into the lungs ; the left, which 
is much the stronger of the two, into all parts of the 
body, by the great artery called the aorta, and its 
branches ; all return being prevented as before by 
valves situated at the orifices of those vessels, which 
are closed most accurately when the ventricles re- 
lax, by the backward pressure of the blood arising 
from the elasticity of the arteries. Thus the purified 
blood passes from the lungs by the pulmonary veins 
through the left auricle into the ventricle of the same 
side, by which it is distributed into all parts of the 
body, driving the vitiated blood before it, and the 
vitiated blood is pushed into and along the veins 
to the right auricle, and thence is sent into the right 
ventricle, which propels it by the pulmonary artery 
through the lungs. In this manner a double circu- 
lation is kept up by the sole agency of the heart, 
through the lungs and through the body ; the con- 
tractions of the auricles and ventricles taking place 
alternately. To prevent any backward motion of 
the blood in the superficial veins, which might 
happen from their liability to external pressure, they 
are also provided with simple and very complete 
valves which admit of a passage only towards the 
heart. They were first remarked by Fabricius ab 
Aguapendente, and exhibited to Harvey amongst 
the rest of his pupils; but their function remained a 
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mystery till it was explained by the discovery of the 
circulation/' 

Part of this magnificent discovery might have 
been made before, for Galen indeed surmised pul- 
monary circulation ; but the rest of the doctrine was 
so new, that the whole tribe of doctors attacked it, 
first as untrue, and then, when proved, as quite old, 
and known long ago. Thus the cause of truth is 
but too often welcomed. 

Long before he made this discovery public, Har- 
vey was a great favourite with King Charles I. 
There is almost a similarity of countenance to be 
marked in them, and there was certainly a similarity 
of pursuits. Harvey went hunting with the king, 
but spent his hunting to good advantage, taking care 
to dissect the deer which were slain, and, in the 
presence of the king and courtiers, to make experi- 
ments upon the hearts of the dead quarry. 

But not only with the king did he indulge in his 
favourite pursuit — ^that of science. Being attached 
to the suite of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, as his physician, in his embassy to the Em- 
peror of Germany, Harvey would ever be making 
excursions into the woods, trying to find out and 
make observations of strange earths, plants, and 
trees, so much so, says Aubrey, ''that my lord am- 
bassador would be really angry with him ; for there 
was not only danger of thieves, but of wild beasts.'* 
It is pleasant to record these things, now that the 
even hand of Time has made the celebrated physi- 
cian muQh greater in the world's eye than the potent 
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ambusador or the monarch to whom he waa aocre* 
dited. 

Haxrej^B genius was, aa we have said^ quite re- 
cognized by his royal master. The physician^ when 
that master fell, remained furmly attached to him. 
When the ciyil wars broke out, he still remained 
with the king, and went with him to Oxford, where 
Charles foolisUy first made war upon his subjects, 
and set up that standard so ominously blown down 
on the very same night, and was present at the 
battle of EdgehilL He related to a fiiend that he 
was present taking charge of the young princes. 
At that battle, while the fight was going on, he sat 
with his two charges under a hedge, till a cannon- 
ball, striking the ground hard by, Harvey, who had 
been quietly pursuing his studies, put his book into 
Ids pocket and withdrew. This was on the 23rd of 
October, and a frost coming on in the night, the 
physician, who turned every circumstance to his aid 
in the way of science, found of what benefit severe 
cold was in staunching wounds. Sir Adrian Scrope, 
of the king's army, had been cut down, and was so 
dangerously wounded that he was left for dead. But 
about midnight he awaked, as if fix>m death, found 
that the firost had stayed his bleeding, and ''was 
fain to pull a dead body over him for the sake of 
warmth/^ 

In the midst of these political troubles, Harvey 
lost by plunder, at Whitehall, aU his papers, which 
contained notes of his observations on dissections of 
animals — a loss which he never ceased to deplore. 
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Bat iLononrs flowed in npon him. He was incorpo- 
rated Doctor of Physic, 7th December, 1642, and in 
1645 was made, by the king^s mandate. Warden of 
Merton College. Here, with his friend George 
Bathurst, of Trinity, Harvey made experiments 
npon the incubation of eggs, observing the chick in 
every stage of progress, till it finally bnrst the shell. 
This stndy he considered little less important than 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

When Charles gave himself up to the Scotch, 
Harvey, who had already published his theory of 
the circulation, came up to London, and resided 
with his brother BUal. He travelled into Italy, and 
then retired to Combe, in Surrey, where, it is said, 
he was so fond of darkness, that he built caves in 
the earth, on purpose for him to retire to meditate 
in. He wrote a learned work upon the production 
of animals, and, we are told, conducted his experi- 
ments in the presence of his royal master. 

In the year 1653, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age, he presented the College of Physicians with the 
title-deeds of a building erected in their garden, 
with a hbrary and museum, and resigned the Pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy, which he had held for forty 
years. Elected in 1654 to the Presidency of the 
College, he declined it on account of his age, and 
made a further gift to the college of part of his 
patrimonial estate as a provision for the maintenance 
of ibe library, and for an annual oration. 

Harvey, who had lived down all his opponents, 
died, full of honours, in his eightieth year, on tho 
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3rd of June, 1657. He was buried at Hempstead, 
in Essex, in a vault belonging to his brother Elial. 

Harvey was a small, lively man, full of fire and 
cheerfulness, very good and kind to all, a perpetual 
thinker and worker, and full of warm and unaffected 
piety. He has by his studies, fortunately directed, 
given an inestimable benefit to the world. His 
success gave an immense impulse to medical science. 
Calm, unobtrusive, and qtdet, Harvey appears to us, 
at this distance, as the beau ideal of a physician, as 
far separated from Paracelsus, that illegitimate ''In- 
terpreter of Nature,'^ that prince of quacks, as the 
earnest student can be from one who only guesses 
and jumps at conclusions. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THINKERS AND WOBKEUS. 

Benjamin Disraeli — A Determination to be Famous — A Greater 
Worker still — Lord Brougham, varied Acquirements — The 
New Beview — Politics and Rotten Boroughs — Queen Caroline 
— ^Her Counsel — ^The Lords — ^The Useful Knowledge Society 
— ^Lioessant Labours — The Chambers — Cheap Literature — Its. 
wide Importance. 

The career of Mr. Disraeli will show how much 
may be accomplished by a patient determination to- 
achieve greatness. The son of a retired gentleman 
who had devoted his life to literature, may be said 
to have stood a very small chance of being talked of 
all over the world as one of the most eloquent and 
clever of men, and of being at the same time accepted 
as the leader of a great political party. But Mr. 
Disraeli has achieved this and more, and has done 
all very purely and honestly, so that when the 
fermentation of party feeling is' over, even his most 
bitter political opponents will speak of him as one 
without a spot. 

Mr. Disraeli is one of whom we may well be all 
proud, and whose career the most ambitious might 
seek to imitate. Originally articled to a London 
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attorney^ having also a very incompetent fortune for 
the career he was about to run^ the young man^ 
friendless as he felt himself, or comparatively so^ on 
account of his race^ buckled himself to^ and being 
determined to win, won. He made, also, two false 
starts : his first novel was so extravagant, that it 
was cut to pieces by the reviews ; his maiden essay 
in a speech was laughed at. The most eloquent of 
men, as he may now be called, sharing at least that 
reputation, and in the opinion of many bearing oflf 
the prize, he was decidedly not bom an orator any 
more than was Demosthenes. He begins slowly, 
his action and position are awkward, but when he 
warms in his subject almost every period is brilhant ; 
certainly every attempt at satire, biting as well as 
polished. He rivets attention, and when he does not 
persuade, often intimidates and forces. At one time 
ready to vote for triennial parliaments and the bal- 
lot, and an advocate for the people, he has won 
himself round to Conservatism and the country 
party; but in such a way that all must be per- 
suaded that he acted from conviction. It is good 
for England that she produces such men, and that a 
path is open before them, to win, if they only will, 
a position as brilliant as his. 

But of all modem men, " men of the day,^^ who 
will also descend to posterity as great men of every 
day, Honry Lord Brougham is the most prominent 
and celebrated. No man has done more incessant 
work, no one with a better purpose, and few have 
succeeded more fully, or have lived to witness 
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the development of their success for so long a 
period. 

Bom in 1778, in St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, 
and educated at the High School in that ancient 
city. Brougham was at an early period of his life 
the companion of the best and most rising young 
men of his day. Jeflfrey, Murray, Cockbum were 
among his friends. He had always an almost insa- 
tiable love of knowledge, and this love did not con- 
fine itself to any one particular branch. Hence his 
achievements are varied, and to come with a com- 
petent mind to the study of his works, one should 
be almost encyclopsedic in knowledge. His first 
paper, which was written before he left the univer- 
sity, was thought worthy of being printed in the 
'^Transactions of the Royal Society/' it treated on 
'^ optics.'' We shall see how varied his acquire- 
ments were hereafter. 

Pull of force, vigour, originality, and promise, he 
was still so erratic, that the cool, clear-headed Scots- 
men about him almost mistrusted him. He was too 
clever for them. He was not let into the secret of 
the " Edinburgh Review," in which, with Sydney 
Smith and Jeffrey, he was of the first, and certainly 
of the most brilliant contributors. It was doubtful 
to the proprietors whether they could trust him with 
the whole history of the proprietorship ; he worked 
some of the puppets, but was not allowed behind 
""■f curtain for his indiscretion; that is to say, his 
Ifcgnindedness would spoil all. He therefore wrote 

^^"^k for nearly five years after the establish- 
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ment of that celebrated periodical; but lie wrote 
with an industry and a vigour not to be surpassed. 
He settled down as a barrister, fell in love, made a 
runaway match, and writing to Mr. Constable, the 
proprietor of the '^Review,'' for a large sum of 
money, told him he would soon *' work it out/' In 
keeping to his word in this, he wrote, it is said, all 
the papers of one number excepting two. We need 
not say that the subjects were necessarily varied. 
One of them treated on lithotomy ! 

Soon after his marriage he left his native city 
for London. The capital had an attraction for him, 
as it has had for so many ardent young men. He 
came to work, and he came to conquer. His tongue 
and his bar-gown were his two instruments, and he 
fared not very well with them for some time, al- 
though always known as acute and full of i^uggestion. 
But solicitors were for a long time persuaded that 
Brougham knew too much. What they wanted was 
not so much the brilliant man, as the deep, plodding 
man of law who could track everything back to a 
precedent, and make a wrong appear a right because, 
some sixty years before, some legal authority had 
pronounced it to be so. 

It was a stirring time, politics ran high, rotten 
boroughs abounded, people were discontented, and 
government, apparently, persuaded that a regiment 
of yeomanry or soldiers was the best cure for popu- 
lar discontent. It says much for Brougham that 
although he entered Parliament by the means of a 
rotten borough in the Earl of Darlington's influence. 
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that he lived to cany reform and to aid in the 
bringing forward of that better day which has now 
BO long dawned. 

Brougham^s early public life was devoted to a 
good end. He was the ally of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson^ and in his speeches in aid of the black 
slaves seems not to have lost sight of the white ones 
of his own country. He was still the same inces- 
sant worker, never abandoning literature, but com- 
bining it with law; always ready and always apt. 
It was remarked, that he got more out of a day than 
other men. He had a facility of making time longer 
by his incessant application. 

He had contested Liverpool with Mr. Canning, 
and had lost the election, and was not in Parliament 
for four years, and this comparative leisure was 
spent in hard work at law and literature. His 
speeches had made him known as an advocate for 
the popular cause. His readiness, his retort, his 
boldness, and his cutting satire, were marked and 
known; and in 1820, when the troubles of Queen 
Caroline began, Mr. Brougham was selected as her 
counsel. Luckily for him, the whole heart of Eng- 
land was engaged upon the side of that defenceless 
woman, who was so shamefully treated by her hus- 
band. He was appointed her Majesty^s Attorney- 
general, and he was called upon to defend her 
before the House of Lords. He did this in a mas- 
terly speech, and with so much fervour and true 
eloquence, that he was henceforth the people^s 
favourite. He returned the love they bestowed upon 
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him, worked much in favour of popular education 
and the extension of their rights. Justice should 
be done, he said, to all men. He did not love 
Romanism, but he worked with might and main in 
aid of Catholic Emancipation. He was chief head 
and front in the great Reform question. When this 
was won, and his popularity was at its height, Mr. 
Brougham was, by the Whigs, sent to the Upper 
House, where his appearance was much dreaded, 
and whose privileges and frequent incapacity he 
did not forget to attack. He spoke in the upper 
chamber as much in favour of the people as ever. 
He told the Lords, that all their seignories, their 
rights, and their castles, their parks and their broad 
acres, ''were not to be weighed for one moment 
against the middle classes of England.'' 

But it is not alone in his political character that 
Lord Brougham is to be admired. The fame which 
his eloquence, his liberality, and his wide-minded- 
uess won hiir, is not to be despised. Few great 
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He lias always been the advocate for the poor ; but in 
establishing mechanics^ institutes, in working for the 
Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, in 
speaking, from a thousand platforms, on the bene- 
fits of cheap literature and a cheap p^ess, and in 
making that press pure and true, — ^in these we hold 
the immense value of such a man has been exhibited 
to the country. That value can hardly be over- 
rated. 

The labours of Lord Brougham have been inces- 
sant, and have continued frofn his earliest years to a 
green old age. His writings in the '^Edinburgh 
Review '^ may have been more brilliant, but those 
in the '^ Penny Magazine ^^ and ''Penny Cyclo- 
paedia'^ have done most good. He has hardly 
left a subject untouched. He has explored all 
science. He has left us treatises upon mechanics, 
optics, light and heat, lives of celebrated states- 
men, and an edition of Paley^s ''Natural Philo- 
sophy,^^ as well as treatises on the colonial policy of 
European nations, and essays on the reform of the 
laws. Natural philosophy is as familiar to him as 
political philosophy, the requirements of science, 

rand the wants of the million. He has even, we be- 
have, written and published a novel ; but in every- 
^ hing he has spoken or written we believe that he has 
■ 'ght to elevate mankind, and to leave the world 
'" an he found it. So continuous has been his 
'ew weeks have passed since 1820 to the 
* "*n which, in glancing over the papers, 
-T^me is not to be found attached to- 
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an important speech, or a more important sugges- 
tion. It is said that more than once this great 
worker has kept at his task for forty-eight hours 
consecutiyely, without the ordinary rest which nature 
requires. It is only when this life-hibour is ended, 
and we hope the day is far distant when this will be 
so, that we can compute, even in a small degree, 
the benefit which so eminent a worker has bestowed 
upon mankind. 

In connection with popular ^terature, there are 
two labourers whose names should not be omitted, 
and these are William and Robert Chambers, who 
have quietly and with immense benefits, not only to 
themselves, but to all wherever the English language 
is spoken, earned name and fame. They arose from 
the people, and were first heard of as two industrious 
young men who kept a book-shop in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh. By continued industry, they earned 
sufiBcient to establish a small and cheap journal, in 
-which the two brothers were at once editors, pub- 
lishers, and chief writers. They would work so well 
and thoroughly, that when in want of certain large 
type, they set to work to cut it themselves ; they 
had cultivated their minds, and knew so well what 
the people wanted, that their journal was from the 
first a success. Prom early morning to late at night 
the brothers were toiling, jmd their toil brought its 
reward. They may in some sort be looked on as the 
pioneers of cheap literature, and amongst the many 
hundreds of works which have proceeded fi:x)m their 
press, there is not one which has not tended to make 
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the world happier and better. The success of their 
books has been very great, but not greater than 
they have deserved. Their ^^ JoumaP^ has sold, we 
believe, sometimes 170,000 copies per week, and as 
each Journal may count at least five readers, upon the 
average, and including those which circulate in cofiee- 
houses and reading-rooms, we are putting the num- 
ber at a low figure. We may safely say that it has 
carried pure, good, and instructive lessons, and noble 
thoughts into nearly one million of minds each 
week. This is a great triumph ; this surely is a 
kind of fame not to be despised by the greatest 
amongst us. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THINKERS AND WOBKEBS. 

Tlie Idle ICan — Great Painten eyer Oreat Workefs— Ke jnolds and 
Giotto— Young Pope— Belief in Self— Luck— The Value of 
Keceflsifcy — ^Titian — Michael Angelo — The Dissectora— Max- 
man — Not Cast Down by a Pshaw — Wedgwood — No High 
Art — ^High Thinking and Low Living — ^Turner's Constant 
Study— English Fogs and Italian Skies— Wilkie and Chantrey 
— No Use in Sudden Efforts — ^Emerson's Character of the 
English — Conclusion. 

The lives of those men of science whom we have 
quoted will at once show ns that fame to be attained 
must be wrought for as well as sought for. The idle 
man does nothing great. The chatter about the 
genius who goes to bed unknown and wakes up and 
finds himself famous, is as silly as it is untrue. The 
world may become awake to the possession of a 
great artist, or a great poet, but it must be well 
aware that the great artist was wide-awake to his 
own capacity a very long while before. 

Self-consciousness, that is, a knowledge of one's 
own power, is not unknown to poets and artists. 
Hogarth was fully aware of his own genius long 
before the world recognized it. Those extraordinary 
young painters, Millais and Holman Hunt, years be- 
fore they were known to the public, and when their 
names and eccentricities were only talked of in 
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the schools, published, with their compeers, an Art 
MagSfZine — " The Germ ^^ — in which their own dog- 
mas were very fully put forward, and very loudly 
asserted. The world at last awakened to their 
power, but they knew of its existence long before. 
Hogarth was a simple Englishman, not more con- 
ceited, to use a common adjective, than most men 
are, but he believed in himself; he thought himself 
fully equal to any of the great painters, and talked 
in a very big way about his Sisgismunda ; he was, 
and very rightly, offended at being thought a cari- 
caturist, but imagined, and perhaps wrongly, that 
he was equal to the grandest historical painters. 

Reynolds, again — modest, retiring, and refined 
in his manners — ^knew his own worth. 

" When they talked of their Baffaels, Corregios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet,* and only took enuff," 

wrote Goldsmith of him, and the record of the 
action is so graphic that it will always live. So 
Giotto knew of his power and worth, when all the 
cry was about Oimabue. Goldsmith, also, modest 
and retiring, even to sensitiveness, was often 
offended at inferior men being preferred before 
him. He knew, long before Johnson wrote his 
epitaph and recorded it' in Latin, that he ^^ touched 
nothing that he did not adom,'^ and was anxious 
even to shine in conversation, in which his great 
friend surpassed him. Ovid and Horace have told us, 
in their own lines, that their works were more lasting 

* Bar-tmmpet. Sir Joshoa Beynolds was deaf. 
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tlian the statues and brazen monuments of kings. 
Spenser referred to his own works. Ben Jonson 
quite believed, nay, more than behoved, in his own 
great powers, and spoke about the way in which he 
worked to strike out a living line. Shakspeare^ 
long before he had written his finest works, asserted 
that— 

« Not marble nor the brazen monuments of kings 
Shall outliye this powerful line ;** 

repeating, or translating rather, the brag of the 
ancients. Benjamin Disraeli, when they laughed 
at his early works and his first speeches, told the 
hearers that there would come a time when they 
would all listen to him. And he was right. Young 
Ghatterton seems to have known that he had al- 
ready achieved immortality ; and young Alexander 
Pope, corresponding with Wycherly, gives a hint 
that he was already somebody, and that he was 
capable of works which the world would not wil- 
lingly fet die. But these great men were not alone. 
Almost every man who has worked well, and has 
set himself to achieve fame, seems, at some early 
period, to have been consoled by the firm and fixed 
belief that his work was enduring, and was worth 
remembrance. 

Yet the career of these men of art and literature 
was not always the brightest. There is too much 
truth in those sad pictures of the fate of misguided 
genius, which romance has pictured, and of which 
reality has more than equalled in intensity of woe. 
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Longfellow has told us, in moumfol numbers, 
that— 

" Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though true and braye, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Ihmeral marches to the graye." 

Yes j the funeral march is ever beaten, accompanied 
by the shrill fife of necessity. 

No matter how clever a man may be, he must 
work. The first step of the ladder of success may 
be moimted by what people term good luck, but it 
is hard work to surmount the ladder. Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds did not believe in genius. ^^You may 
talk as you like about it,'' said he, '^ but the greatest 
part of all genius is hard work.'' So also Poussin 
replied to a very clever amateur who showed him a 
good picture : ^^ Ah, sir," said he to the nobleman, 
'^you wanted but the stimulus of necessity to make 
a great artist." 

It is not only thus in painting, it is so in music. 
Some of our finest composers have lived th^ better 
part of their lives at their instrument. One brilliant 
performer used to practise for a very long period 
for sixteen hours a day at his piano, and then never 
went before an audience without a sensitive bashful- 
ness which was painful. So also our finest authors 
have sat fox* unnumbered hours at their desk. Their 
works might " smell of the lamp," but without that 
constantly burning l&mp they would have remained 
unnoticed and unknown. 

Titian, glorious in colour, and wonderful in 
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execution^ only achieyed his excellence by iho- 
ronghly hard work. He worked at one celebrated 
picture for eight long years; he was engaged on 
his '^Last Supper '^ for seven consecutive years. 
*^You forget/' said he to a nobleman, who com- 
plained of the price of a picture, and of the rate 
at which he must have been paid per day for its 
production, '^You forget how many long years I 
have been learning how to be able to produce that 
painting in ten days/' 

Michael Angelo was a great worker, and could 
stick to his business longer than most men; but 
was a veiy spare feeder, and would systematically 
take but little refreshment, so that he might work 
the better. He rested very little, and would often 
rise in the middle of the night so as to finish or 
continue his work in quiet. Any one who has seen 
the wonderful sketches of this great artist, and 
of Raphael, in the Taylor Museum, at Oxford, will 
see how, step by step, they worked to gain their 
knowledge. Michael Angelo used to put a candle 
in his cap and work at night, so that the light 
then threw no shade upon his picture as he worked. 
In the Taylor Museum there is a picture by one 
of these artists which represents two painters 
studying anatomy by candle-light, and the candle 
is stuck in the ribs of the dead body. 

Flaxman is an instance of the humility as well 
as of the constant labour of artists. The son of a 
seller of plaster-casts, the child was himself imbued 
at an early period with a love of art which never 
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died away. He was a constant student^ and miglit 
be seen propped up on pillows behind his father's 
counter, either studying Cornelius Nepos, or draw- 
ing copies of the numerous figures in chalk. A 
gentleman, who found him so employed, brought 
a few books, amongst which was a Homer and a 
Don Quixote. Both' of these he studied intensely, 
and we need not say that he delighted in them. 
Prom the former he got his "Grreek mind,'' of 
which English critics were afterwards so proud. 
He amused himself by drawing the heroes and 
the heroines of the old Greek in black chalk. He 
showed these sketches to those whom he thought 
would appreciate them, but they only welcomed 
them with a ^^ pshaw." 

But the boy's spirit was not to be cast down. 
'^ There will come a time," said he, " when they will 
not throw aside my sketches with a ' pshaw.' " And 
he was right. He copied everything which came in 
his way; old coins and medals, old works of art 
and engravings. ^^Ah!" said he, talking of that 
time when he grew to be famous, " Ah ! we are 
never too young to learn what is useful, nor too old 
to grow wise and good." 

^^ Is that an oyster?" said Mortimer to the 
artist, when he had shown him a drawing of a heavy 
(jrreek eye — the eye, it may be, of a hero, in a fine 
frenzy rolling — f ' Is that an oyster ?" It was plain, 
therefore, either that the judge was ill-natured or 
that the artist had made little progress. Let us, as 
Flaxman did, take the latter explanation. He de- 
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termined to draw eyes which could not be mistaken 
for oysters, and worked away. Eome was not built in 
a day, nor were the Pyramids put together in a week. 
Flaxman buckled to, he did every kind of work, he 
designed teapots and vases for silversmiths. Why 
not? He imdertook a series of six drawings in 
chalk for a gentleman who paid him well, and made 
him proud with his firpt commission. He entered 
as a student of the Boyal Academy at fifteen^ and 
gained a silver medal ; he worked harder still, and 
tried for the gold medal and failed. 

^^ Never mind,^* said he, when the successful 
competitor carried off the prize from him, ^' Never 
mindj give me only time, and I will make the 
Academy yet proud of me.^^ Poverty came upon 
the family, and the hard necessity made Flaxman 
only work the harder. 

He met at this time with one who was a genius 
himself — ^Wedgwood, the improver of our earthen- 
ware — who had been long looking for some one 
who could model in the flat, and produce figures 
for his vases and tea-sets. It was a lucky meeting 
for both of them, and for England as well, for 
these hard-workers cannot help but do good to 
their country. Flaxman did not, like Haydon, cry 
up only high art. He knew that a clever man 
could make anything that was common noble and 
beautiful by his genius. He, therefore, did not 
waste his time in painting impossible pictures, or 
in sculpturing large figures, when he could find 
no one to buy them ; but he set resolutely to 
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work to do what he could for the manufacture of 
pots called Wedgwood, and the skill of the artisan 
and grace of the artist produced such works of 
beauty that our manufactures in china and porce- 
lain, founded in ^^Etruria,'' as Wedgwood called 
his manufactory, have become celebrated all over 
the world, and have been one source of wealth 
to the country, and of employment to many 
hundreds. 

When working thus humbly, Flaxman married, 
and in the opinion of several of his friends ruined 
himself by the process ; but he and his wife proved 
that these kind friends were altogether wrong. The 
artist worked and his wife saved, and in five years 
he had laid up enough to go to Rome, and his wife 
accompanied him. The journey made his fortune. 
But, for a long time, he still worked for Mr, Wedg- 
wood, and for the silversmiths, Messrs. Storr and 
Mortimer, some of the designs of whose plate he 
lumished ; but the English, and the foreign connois- 
seurs also, had at last found what a genius the self- 
taught, industrious artist was, and since his death 
we have not been slow to acknowledge that we have 
had none hke John Flaxman. 

The great artists of to-day, as well those who 
have recently passed from amongst us, are and have 
been greatworkers. They are and were undeterred by 
the noise of success which others made arotlrud them^ 
and have gone on and helped themselves. So muc 
was this idea of self-dependence impressed on the 
mind of a very great musician, that finding a bro- 
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thor artist had written on one of his works — '' The 
end with God's help/^ he wrote underneath it '^ O 
man, help thyself/' But this must be taken cum 
gnino sails; talent and immense industry will be 
of little avail unless God does give the chance, the 
health, and the inclination ; but here, as elsewhere, 
it is certain that He does help those who fervently 
ask it, and who labour ardently for themselves. 

Thus, Turner gained his wonderful knowledge 
of colour and effect by constant industry. The 
beautiful skies and atmospheric effects in his pic- 
tures were not attained by lying in bed. Turner 
used to be up and sketching over Hampstead 
Heath at five o'clock in the morning, and devoted 
his life constantly to art. Thus, the son of a poor 
London barber became the first painter, in his walk, 
in the world. London smoke and English skies 
did not hinder him from becoming a great painter, 
and, in the end, hanging his pictures by the side 
of Claude, and proving that to EngUsh talent and 
industry even the comparison with Italian genius 
could only result gloriously. So, also, Holman 
Hunt, painting his great picture of the '' Finding 
of Christ in the Temple/' proved that a work of 
five years of constant study, the result of much 
thought and of travel to the scenes which he sought 
to depict, would bring not only glory but profit; 
and that, even in the lowest — the commercial view 
— such time was well spent, and returned a very 
good profit. • 

It is related of Wilkie^ that when painters as« 
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sembled in his studio^ and talked about art^ and 
what they were going to do, he would answer^ 
'^ Well ; let you and I go and work/^ He hated 
talking painters. To touch and retouch, to con- 
stantly sketch and paint, that was the way, he said, 
to gain fame. And he was right. The single element 
of all his progress was study and constant work. 
Chantrey, again, who when a boy used to sell milk, 
who was set to be a grocer, and who rose to be a 
knight, made himself famous alone by hard work. 
The man who carved in stone as chastely and as 
delicately as Phidias, was, after being a grocer, a 
wood-carver, and, as a journeyman, embellished 
the dining-room of Rogers, banker and poet, one 
of the few instances of rich men ever achieving 
fame. 

There cannot, as we have stated, be a more 
common, and certainly there can hardly be a more 
harmful mistake, than to suppose that one good work 
will make a man famous. A very few of the buyers, 
or of the connoisseurs of art see a first work ; if they 
do, they forget it, or talk of it, as a work of promise. 
Promise is not performance. Once having struck 
upon something which pleases the public, it is 
necessary to be up and doing, and to hit again. The 
campaign of life is not won in a single victory ; 
having gained that victory there is still more to be 
done. Others are following the same path. We may 
be clever, but most assuredly others a great deal 
ore clever are treading in our steps, and if we do 
)t hurry on they will surpass us.. The will and the 
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determination to do and to excel are all that ia 
wanted^ but the fire must be kept np ; the lawyer 
must be in his chambers; the preacher in his pulpit ; 
the painter in his studio ; the writer at his desk ; 
if, aa Keats said, whilst his first leaves are rotting, 
and his first work is being forgotten, he would do 
something which the world would not willingly 
let die. 

It is this virtue of persistency and patient en- 
durance which not only makes the artist, but has 
made the English what they are, for indeed without 
it we were nothing. 

'' Tacitus,'^ writes Emerson, " says of the Ger- 
mans, 'powerful only in sudden efibrts, they are 
impatient of toil and labour.' This highly-destined 
race,* if it had not somewhere added the chamber of 
patience to its brain, would not have built London. 
I know not from which of the tribes and tempera- 
ments that went to the composition of the people, 
this tenacity was supplied,'but they clinch every nail 
that they drive. They have no running for luck, no 
immoderate speed. They spend largely on their 
fabric, and await a slow return. Their leather lies 
tanning seven years in the vat. At Bogers's mills in 
Sheffield, where I was shown the process of making 
a razor and a penknife, I was told there is no luck 
in making good steel; that they make no mistakes, 
every blade in* the hundred and in the thousand is 
good. And that is characteristic of all their work; 
no more is attempted than is done. 
• The English. 
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^'A Frencliman said tliat the chief end of a 
debate was to show capacity ; ' No,' said an 
Englishman, ' but to set your shoulder to the 
wheel and advance the business/ And so/' con- 
cludes the great essayist, ^^I suppose no people 
have such thoroughness ; from the highest to the 
lowest, every m^ meaning to be master of his 
art/' 



We have thus concluded a hasty review of the 
various roads by which many men have achieved 
Fame. Our book, indeed, is finished, but our sub- 
ject is hardly commenced; yet, ere we go, we must 
add some few words to those already written. 

At the beginning of life, with the ardent and the 
pure. Fame is everything. At the end of the race, 
those who win it know best how Uttle and how 
empty it is. But by this ardent passion the world 
is still kept pure and free, and although we none of 
us know what others think or feel about us, and the 
whispers of the world are of no more value to a 
man's soul than the shouts of his school-fellows, 
yet others will stiU press on to win the crown, and 
writers and teachers should do what they can to show 
them how to win them fairly. 

This we have endeavoured to do. What lessons 
we can inculcate will be found in the past pages. 
They are self-reliance, constant perseverance, ac- 
tivity, determination, industry. Nothing in this 
world can resist these. Choose firstly the right 
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path; and then onwards. The battle baffled oft^ is^ 
to those who fight with such weapons^ ever won. 
Fame^ advancement^ honest and legitimate success, 
nuiy not come to-day, nor to-morrow ; but to those 
who fight well, the crown will come, and to those 
who struggle successfully or not, we would but 
whisper two words — 



THE END. 
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